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PREFACE 

These  selections  from  the  Leatherstocking 
Tales  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper  represent 
an  effort  to  place,  in  natural  sequence,  certain 
incidents  in  the  life  of  this  distinctive  hero,  and 
his  associates  among  settlers  and  Indians. 
Because  Cooper  wrote  the  last  scenes  in  his 
life  first,  and  portrayed  the  young  manhood 
and  middle  age  of  Leatherstocking  in  his  later 
books,  in  time  of  writing,  the  editor  has  re- 
versed the  order  of  the  books  in  making  the 
extracts,  so  that  his  life  may  show  a  chrono- 
logical development.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  episodes  have  been  chosen  from  each 
volume,  although  two  or  three  situations  in 
different  chapters  have  been  linked  into  one 
story.  The  editor  has  chosen  the  scenes  which 
seemed  the  most  dramatic  in  action  and  the 
most  revealing  in  their  delineation  of  Leather- 
stocking's  traits  and  his  "gifts."  His  own  oc- 
casional recollections  of  his  past  history,  and 
his  various  names  with  their  significance,  are 
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interwoven  in  several  of  the  narratives.  The 
effort  has  been  to  make  Natty  Bumppo,  al- 
ways a  simple,  impressive  figure  and  often 
much  idealized,  seem  vital  to  the  reader.  His 
innate  nobility,  his  courage  and  devotion,  his 
love  of  nature  and  use  of  every  resource  due 
to  this  love  and  knowledge,  are  recognized  as 
his  salient  traits. 

These  selected  narratives,  adapted  and  con- 
densed, have  been  a  source  of  pleasurable  read- 
ing in  the  home,  with  boys  and  girls.  They 
have  awakened  a  taste  for  American  history 
and  a  desire  to  read  more  of  this  author,  under- 
standing better  his  motives  and  characters. 
They  have  been  an  introduction,  not  alone 
to  his  Leatherstocking  Tales,  but  to  many 
of  his  pictorial  sea-stories,  for  he  was  a  pioneer 
writer  among  Americans  of  both  types  of 
fiction.  It  is  hoped  that  the  book  may  intro- 
duce others  of  the  younger  generation  to  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  and  may  revive  an  interest  in 
an  old-time  favorite  among  readers  of  more 
mature  years. 

Annie  Russell  Marble 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  STORY  OF  JAMES  FENIMORE 
COOPER'S  LIFE 

The  name  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  is 
always  associated  with  the  town  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Otsego,  in  central  New  York  State, 
which  has  the  name  of  Cooperstown.  He  was 
born,  however,  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
September  15,  1789.  His  father,  William 
Cooper,  a  man  of  rank  in  the  professional  and 
political  life  of  his  times,  had  acquired  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  the  outlet  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  and  he  decided  to  build  a  house 
and  start  a  settlement  in  this  locality,  close 
by  Lake  Otsego.  When  the  boy,  James,  was 
fourteen  months  old,  the  family  left  Burling- 
ton for  the  new  farmhouse,  then  called  Feni- 
more, on  the  outskirts  of  what  is  now  Coopers- 
town.  A  few  years  later  a  more  ornate  house, 
known  as  Otsego  Hall,  was  erected  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  by  the  father  and  became 
the  later  home  of  the  romancer.     The  father 
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came  from  a  family  of  Quakers;  the  mother 
was  a  Fenimore,  of  Swedish  descent.  In 
1826,  at  the  request  of  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, that  the  family  name  might  he  pre- 
served, the  name  of  James  Cooper  was 
changed  hy  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  James 
Fenimore-Cooper.  In  later  years  he  wrote 
his  name  without  the  hyphen. 

The  environment  of  this  childhood  home 
was  beautiful,  with  quiet  charm  of  the  lake 
surrounded  by  low  hills  and  dense  forests 
beyond.  The  lad  responded  to  the  lure  of  out- 
door life  and  became  acquainted  with  animals 
and  birds  of  many  kinds,  as  well  as  fishes  in 
the  placid  water.  He  delighted,  also,  in  com- 
radeship with  sturdy  settlers  of  varied  nation- 
alities who  told  him  legends  and  tales  that 
haunted  his  memory  and  were  later  retold  in 
his  books.  By  nature,  he  was  an  adventurer 
with  a  vivid  imagination  and  zest  for  exploits 
on  sea  and  land. 

The  Cooper  family  numbered  twelve  chil- 
dren in  the  family  records — James  was  the 
eleventh — but  several  died  in  early  years.  The 
boy's  first   school   days  were   at   the   village 
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Academy  but  in  1800  he  was  sent  to  Albany 
to  be  prepared  for  college  in  the  home  school 
of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Ellison,  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church.  Two  years  later,  when  he  was 
thirteen,  he  entered  Yale  College,  one  of  its 
youngest  students.  He  studied  little  and 
played  much,  taking  long  walks  along  the 
Sound  and  into  the  outlying  country.  A  sen- 
tence in  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Yale  has 
a  familiar  sound  to  parents  of  college  students 
of  every  time  and  place — "I  have  not  a  copper 
of  money  and  am  much  in  want  of  a  little." 
(Correspondence  of  James  Fenimore-Cooper, 
edited  by  his  grandson,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper:  New  Haven,  1922;  Vol.  I,  p.  79.) 

Because  of  his  share  in  a  "frolic"  in  his 
Junior  year  he  was  expelled  from  Yale.  His 
father  defended  the  boy  but  the  decree  seemed 
to  have  been  final,  so  he  was  transferred  from 
college  to  apprenticeship  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  as  midshipman.  In  October,  1806,  at 
seventeen,  he  was  sent  aboard  the  ship,  The 
Sterling,  captained  by  John  Johnston  of  Wis- 
casset,  Maine.  The  passage  to  England  was 
long  and  stormy — forty  days  without  sight  of 
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land — but  the  youth  adjusted  himself  well  to 
the  sea  life  and  filled  his  memories  with  ex- 
periences on  shipboard  and  also  with  "the 
sights"  in  London  and  other  ports.  Later, 
with  full  commission  as  midshipman,  he  sailed 
on  The  Vesuvius,  the  Oneida  and  The  Wasp; 
the  last  ship  was  under  command  of  Lawrence, 
who  afterwards  was  killed  in  the  engagement 
between  The  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake. 
He  proved  a  true  friend  to  young  Cooper. 
These  years  at  sea,  with  memories  of  both 
personalities  and  adventures,  were  portrayed 
in  the  background  of  his  excellent  stories  of 
the  sea — Ned  Myers,  Red  Rover,  The  Water 
Witch  and  The  Two  Admirals. 

In  January,  1811,  after  nearly  three  years 
of  service  in  the  Navy,  Cooper  resigned,  for 
he  was  to  marry  Susan  De  Lancey,  of  a  cele- 
brated Huguenot  family,  with  home  in  West- 
chester County,  New  York.  She  was  anxious 
to  have  him  become  a  householder  on  land 
rather  than  a  seaman.  Cooper  and  his  wife 
lived  part  of  the  time  at  Mamaroneck,  and 
other  seasons  at  Cooperstown.  His  chief 
interests  were  those  of  agriculture  and  garden- 
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ing ;  he  built  fences  and  began  the  construction 
of  a  stone  house  at  Cooperstown  which  was 
burned  before  it  was  completed.  He  read 
history  and  biography  and  English  fiction  to 
his  wife  in  the  evenings.  He  was  past  thirty 
before  he  began  to  write  books — for  even 
letters  wearied  him  and  his  future  profession 
was  never  surmised.  In  his  Correspondence 
(New  Haven;  I:  38-39)  there  is  an  interest- 
ing memory  by  his  daughter,  Susan,  of  the 
evening  when  the  family  were  listening  to 
Cooper's  reading  of  a  current  English  novel 
of  society.  He  stopped  suddenly  and  ex- 
claimed to  his  wife,  "I  could  write  you  a  better 
book  than  that  myself!"  It  seemed  a  joke  but 
the  idea  persisted  in  his  mind;  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  wife  to  test  his  abilities  and, 
as  a  result,  Precaution  was  published  anony- 
mously in  two  volumes  in  1820.  The  next 
year  an  English  edition  appeared. 

The  story  had  many  defects  both  in  text 
and  type  but  "the  die  was  cast"  and  Cooper's 
work  as  novelist  was  before  him.  With  zeal 
and  patience  he  began  to  gather  material  for 
another  story,  which  should  be  finer  in  work- 
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manship  and  American  in  theme  and  setting. 
The  Spy  was  the  romance  of  the  next  year, 
1821,  which  established  Cooper's  fame  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  when  its  true 
authorship  was  divulged.  The  germ  which  in- 
spired the  tale  was  an  anecdote  about  a  real 
spy,  during  the  Revolution,  told  to  Cooper 
by  Governor  John  Jay  of  New  York.  The 
author  never  knew  the  name  of  the  spy  but 
he  repudiated  the  later  reports  that  it  was 
Enoch  Crosby  or  other  claimants  to  the  iden- 
tity of  Harvey  Birch.  (Correspondence ;  I: 
42-43)  Cooper  talked  often  with  the  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Westchester,  who  re- 
called tales  of  the  skirmishes  on  this  "neutral 
ground."  He  was  attracted  to  a  rock  cave 
near  Mamaroneck  where  a  Tory  spy  had  been 
hidden  and  fed  for  weeks. 

The  success  of  The  Spy,  here  and  in  Eng- 
land, incited  Cooper  anew  with  literary  am- 
bition. During  the  next  ten  years  he  produced 
eleven  books;  the  craftsmanship  would  have 
been  better  had  he  written  more  slowly. 
Among  these  were  The  Pioneers,  the  first  of 
the  Leatherstocking  Tales  in  date  of  writing, 
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followed  by  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  and 
The  Prairie.  He  wrote  some  sea  tales  during 
this  decade  and  several  sketches  and  essays. 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  published  in  1826, 
registered  the  summit  of  Cooper's  popularity. 
It  is  the  most  dramatic  of  the  Leatherstocking 
Tales ;  in  it  he  has  embodied  the  simple  dignity, 
the  varied  resources  and  bravery,  and  the  in- 
nate poetry  of  the  hunter  and  scout,  Natty 
Bumppo.  The  author's  love  of  nature  and  his 
religious  sentiment  are  reflected  in  certain 
traits  of  this  hero,  who  is  an  idealized  yet  a 
humanized  white  man,  contrasted  in  his  "gifts" 
with  the  less  vital  Indians  who  were  his  com- 
rades or  his  enemies,  according  to  their  honesty 
and  integrity  of  character. 

That  he  might  gain  wider  contact  with  cul- 
tural influences  abroad,  and  know  foreign 
authors  and  publishers,  Cooper  decided  to  take 
his  family  for  a  residence  in  Europe,  there  to 
educate  his  children.  He  secured  an  appoint- 
ment as  Consul  to  the  City  of  Lyons  in  France 
and  sailed,  with  ten  persons  in  his  family,  in 
1826.  Seven  years  passed  before  they  re- 
turned to  the  United   States  to  live.     His 
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letters,  and  those  of  his  wife,  narrate  the  days 
of  social  pleasure  in  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
visits  from  Lafayette  and  Walter  Scott  and 
other  celebrities,  and  leisurely  travels  in 
France,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Meantime, 
Cooper  continued  his  authorship ;  The  Prairie, 
although  it  lacked  the  dramatic  vigor  of  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,  appealed  by  its  wistful, 
impressive  scene  of  Leatherstocking's  fare- 
well. Judged  by  some  chance  words  by 
Cooper  and  general  tradition,  he  seemed  to 
have  modelled  Leather  stocking,  in  this  later 
book,  somewhat  from  the  career  of  Daniel 
Boone  of  Kentucky,  in  the  last  days  of  this 
pioneer. 

Another  ambition  was  gathering  force  in 
Cooper's  mind — the  desire  to  write  a  history 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  published 
sketches  of  travel,  Gleanings  in  Europe,  and 
some  mediocre  novels  like  Homeward  Bound 
and  Home  as  Found,  while  he  was  preparing 
material  for  his  historical  work.  Meantime, 
he  had  made  some  daring  but  sincere  criticisms 
of  American  provincialism,  as  contrasted  with 
European  standards  and  antiquities,  that  were 
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much  ridiculed  and  condemned  in  this  country. 
He  had,  also,  on  his  return  to  Cooperstown, 
had  two  quarrels  about  "right  of  way"  over 
his  land  and  at  Three  Mile  Point,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Otsego;  these  seem  trivial  in  retro- 
spect but  they  were  sources  of  bitter  feeling 
at  the  time.  When  the  history  of  the  Navy 
appeared,  preceded  by  certain  magazine  ar- 
ticles, the  newspapers  were  not  friendly  to  the 
author  and  some  acid  criticisms  resulted  that 
left  permanent  scars  upon  the  oversensitive, 
irascible  nature  of  Cooper.  Charges  that  he 
misrepresented  the  actions  of  Elliott  at  Lake 
Erie,  and  other  statements  led  to  libel  suits  and 
increased  disfavor  on  the  part  of  Cooper  with 
his  countrymen.  Professor  Thomas  R.  Louns- 
bury  in  his  life  of  Cooper  (American  Men  of 
Letters  Series:  Boston,  1882;  p.  171)  says:  "By 
the  end  of  1837  Cooper  had  pretty  sedulously 
improved  every  opportunity  of  making  himself 
unpopular.  His  criticisms  had  been  distrib- 
uted with  admirable  impartiality."  A  na- 
tural irritability,  which  became  pugnacity  at 
times,  increased  with  his  years,  and  the  later 
period  of  this  writer's  life  was  saddened  by 
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misinterpretations  and  retaliations.  Letters 
in  the  Correspondence  (New  Haven,  1922) 
are  refreshing  antidotes  to  these  embittered 
memories,  for  they  reveal  the  kindlier  nature 
of  the  man  and  writer,  his  devotion  to  his  few 
friends,  and  his  undimmed  happiness  in  his 
home  with  his  devoted,  inspiring  wife  and  four 
children. 

His  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  is  regarded  to-day  as  a  sincere,  gen- 
erally trustworthy,  account  of  the  events  of 
the  earlier  period,  with  certain  personal  prej- 
udices upon  the  surface  but  courageous  pre- 
sentation of  the  truth  as  he  interpreted  it  by 
conscientious  research.  To  his  credit  he  wrote 
during  these  turbulent  years  two  of  his  best 
Leatherstocking  Tales — The  Pathfinder  and 
The  Deerslayer,  in  1840  and  1841.  They  are 
more  finished  in  style  and  more  balanced  in 
characterization  than  other  romances.  They 
completed  his  series  of  portraits  of  Leather- 
stocking,  from  his  entrance  as  a  youthful 
hunter,  with  Hurry  Harry  in  The  Deerslayer, 
on  "The  First  War  Path,"  through  his  years  of 
maturity  as  guide,  protector  of  women,  and 
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scout  in  The  Pathfinder  and  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  to  those  last  years  as  trapper,  in 
The  Pioneers  and  The  Prairie,  driven  away 
from  his  haunts  and  "hunting-ground"  by  the 
inroads  and  new  laws  of  settlers.  The 
background  in  these  tales  is  distinctive  and 
varied — the  quiet  charm  of  "Glimmerglass," 
or  Lake  Otsego,  the  whirlpools  and  rapids  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  grandeur  of  Lake 
Ontario,  with  lurid  scenes  of  French-Indian 
war  about  Glenn  Cave  and  Lake  George. 

This  last  decade  of  Cooper's  life  chronicled, 
also,  some  of  his  best  sea  stories.  One  of  the 
books  which  will  always  be  ascribed  to  his 
friendly  interest  in  an  old  mate  on  The  Ster- 
ling is  Ned  Myers,  or  A  Life  before  the  Mast, 
published  in  1843.  It  is  a  true  record  of  a 
seaman  who  had  been  mate  with  Cooper  when 
he  was  on  The  Sterling.  This  older  man  had 
sailed  on  seventy-two  ships  of  varied  kinds 
and  had  passed  twenty-five  years  of  his  life, 
as  he  computed  it,  out  of  sight  of  land.  He 
was  spending  his  last  days  in  the  Sailor's  Snug 
Harbor  in  New  York,  refuge  for  veteran 
mariners.      He    wrote    to    Cooper,    who    re- 
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sponded  with  a  cordial  invitation  for  the  old 
mate  to  visit  him  at  Cooperstown.  In  the 
gardens  and  on  the  lake,  the  two  sea  comrades 
talked  of  earlier  days,  and  these  reminiscences 
of  Ned  Myers  were  faithfully  edited  by 
Cooper.  "This  is  literally  my  own  story, 
logged  by  an  old  shipmate,"  was  the  testimony 
of  Ned  Myers  to  the  published  book  (Life  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  by  Professor 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  in  American  Men  of 
Letters  Series:  Boston,  1882;  p.  248). 

There  are  several  inferior,  hastily  written 
books  on  the  list  of  Cooper's  writings;  some 
were  "potboilers"  in  his  later  years  to  increase 
his  income  and  enable  him  to  expand  and 
beautify  his  estate  at  Cooperstown  and  the 
farm,  The  Chalet,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Otsego.  When  he  died,  in  September,  1851, 
the  differences  and  barriers  to  good  feeling 
were  forgotten  and  his  neighbors,  as  well  as 
the  whole  country,  mourned  his  passing.  The 
oration  spoken  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  at 
the  Memorial  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  February 
25,  1852,  has  lived  as  a  recognition  of  the 
salient  qualities  of  noble,  patriotic  manhood 
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in  the  man  and  the  true  merits  of  his  best 
literary  work,  "by  which  he  should  be  judged." 
He  had  many  of  the  defects  of  his  times,  ac- 
centuated by  a  discursive  and  prolix  diction. 
If  he  had  sifted  and  condensed,  if  he  had  in- 
tensified his  dramatic  possibilities  in  character 
drawings  and  adventures,  he  would  have 
produced  fiction  of  far  greater  merit.  He  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  pioneer  writers  of 
romances  of  land  and  sea,  with  distinctively 
American  setting. 

The  visitor  to  Cooperstown  to-day  finds 
many  memorials  to  this  writer — in  the  church 
where  he  was  an  honored  vestryman  for  many 
years,  in  the  burial  ground,  in  the  parks  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  On  the  hillside  ceme- 
tery, above  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Otsego, 
is  another  memorial  that  makes  appeal.  It  is 
the  marble  statue  of  Leatherstocking,  with  his 
faithful  dog,  Hector,  by  Launitz.  He  wears 
his  huntsman's  costume,  leaning  upon  his  rifle 
and  looking  out  over  the  waters  of  his  beloved 
"Glimmerglass."  It  seems  to  vitalize  the  char- 
acter, clear  and  convincing,  of  this  heroic,  lov- 
able comrade  of  the  reader  of  these  Leather- 
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stocking  Tales ;  it  seems  to  emphasize  the  trib- 
ute paid  to  him  by  Thackeray — "one  of  the 
prizemen  of  fiction." 

Annie  Russell  Maeble 
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LEATHERSTOCKING  FINDS 
"GLIMMERGLASS"  * 

TWO  men  had  lost  their  way  in  a  dense  for- 
est of  oaks  and  pines,  in  Otsego  Valley 
of  New  York  State.  It  was  about  1740, 
before  there  were  settlements  of  white  people 
in  that  region.  As  they  were  searching  in 
different  directions  for  an  opening,  one  of  the 
men  shouted  to  his  companion: 

"Hurrah!  Deerslayer!  Here  is  room  to 
breathe;  here  is  daylight  and  yonder  is  the 
lake." 

The  speaker  was  a  young  man  over  six  feet 
tall,  with  a  big  body  which  he  shook  much  as  a 
mastiff  might  if  he  escaped  from  a  snowbank. 
As  he  dashed  out  into  the  clearing,  his  com- 
panion soon  followed  and  exclaimed,  as  he 
blinked  at  the  bright  sunlight: 

*  From  The  Deerslayer. 
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"Do  you  know  this  spot,  Hurry  Harry,  or 
do  you  shout  at  sight  of  the  sun?" 

"Both,  lad,  both,"  was  the  reply.  "I  know 
the  spot  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  so  useful  a 
friend  as  the  sun.  Now  we've  got  the  p'ints 
of  the  compass  in  our  minds  once  more,  'twill 
be  our  own  fault  if  we  let  anything  turn  'em 
topsy-turvy  ag'in,  as  has  just  happened.  My 
name  is  not  Hurry  Harry  if  this  be  not  the 
spot  where  the  land-hunters  camped  last  sum- 
mer. See!  here  are  the  dead  bushes  of  their 
bower  and  there  is  the  spring!" 

As  the  men  peered  about  them,  Hurry 
Harry,  or  as  the  Indians  sometimes  called  him 
Hurry  Skurry  (although  his  real  name  was 
Harry  March)  justified  his  nickname.  He 
was  restless  and  dashing  in  manner ;  his  clothes 
were  worn  carelessly.  His  companion  was  a 
little  younger,  perhaps  about  twenty,  and 
stood  six  feet  high.  He  had  homely  features 
but  a  keen,  earnest  face.  He  was  slight  in 
build  with  muscular  arms  and  legs.  Both  men 
wore  deerskins.  The  younger  man's  rifle  was 
in  perfect  condition;  his  hunting-knife  at  his 
belt  was  neatly  carved;  his  powder-horn  was 
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ornamented  with  strange  devices  and  his  shot- 
pouch  was  decorated  with  wampum. 

"Much  as  I  like  the  sun,  boy,"  said  Hurry 
Harry,  "I've  no  occasion  for  it  to  tell  me  it  is 
noon;  this  stomach  of  mine  is  as  good  a  time- 
piece as  is  to  be  found  in  the  colony,  and  it 
already  p'ints  to  half -past  twelve.  So  open 
the  wallet  and  let  us  wind  up  for  another  six 
hours'  run!  Come,  Deerslayer,  fall  to  and 
prove  you  have  a  Delaware  stomach,  as  you 
say  you  have  a  Delaware  edication.  Fall  to, 
lad,  and  prove  your  manhood  on  this  poor  devil 
of  a  doe,  with  your  teeth,  as  you've  already 
done  with  the  rifle." 

Harry  set  an  example  by  opening  his  mouth 
to  receive  a  slice  of  cold  venison  that  would 
make  an  entire  meal  for  a  European  peasant's 
family. 

"Nay,  nay,  Hurry,  there's  little  manhood  in 
killing  a  doe,"  said  Deerslayer  as  he  sat  upon 
the  ground  and  slowly  opened  his  wallet  of 
food,  "especially  out  of  season;  though  there 
might  be  some  in  bringing  down  a  painter 
(panther)  or  a  catamount.  The  Delawares 
have  given  me  my  name,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
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count  of  a  bold  heart  as  on  account  of  a  quick 
eye  and  an  active  foot.  There  may  not  be 
any  cowardyce  in  overcoming  a  deer,  but  sar- 
tain  it  is  there's  no  great  valor." 

"The  Delawares  themselves  are  no  heroes," 
muttered  Hurry,  "or  they  would  never  have 
allowed  them  loping  vagabonds,  the  Mingoes, 
to  make  them  women." 

"That  matter  is  not  rightly  understood," 
said  Deerslayer  with  vigor,  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  shook  his  finger  at  his  companion. 
"The  Mingoes  fill  the  woods  with  their  lies 
and  misconstrue  words  and  treaties.  I  have 
now  lived  with  the  Delawares  ten  years,  and 
know  them  to  be  as  manful  as  any  other  nation 
when  the  proper  time  to  strike  comes." 

"Harkee,  Master  Deerslayer,  since  we  are 
on  the  subject,"  urged  Hurry,  "answer  me  one 
question;  you  have  had  so  much  luck  among 
the  game  as  to  have  a  title  added  to  your  name 
of  Natty  Bumppo,  but  did  you  ever  hit  any- 
thing human;  did  you  ever  pull  a  trigger  on 
an  inimy  that  was  capable  of  pulling  one  on 
you?" 

"To  own  the  truth,  I  never  did,  seeing  that 
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a  fit  occasion  never  offered.  The  Delawares 
have  been  peaceable  since  my  sojourn  with 
them,  and  I  hold  it  onlawful  to  take  the  life 
of  a  man  except  in  open  warfare.  I  am  not 
a  trapper,  Hurry,  I  live  by  my  rifle,  a  weapon 
at  which  I  will  not  turn  my  back  on  any  man 
of  my  years,  atween  the  Hudson  and  the  St. 
Lawrence." 

"Aye,  aye,  that  is  all  very  well  in  the  animal 
way,"  scoffed  Hurry,  "though  it  makes  but 
a  poor  showing  alongside  of  scalps  and  am- 
bushes. Shooting  an  Indian  from  the  ambush 
is  acting  up  to  his  own  principles;  now  we 
have  what  you  call  a  lawful  war  on  our  hands, 
and  you  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Delawares 
for  a  little  reconnoitering,  the  sooner  you  wipe 
out  that  disgrace  from  your  character,  the 
sounder  will  be  your  sleep.  I  shall  not  fre- 
quent your  society  long,  friend  Natty,  unless 
you  look  higher  than  four-footed  beasts  to 
practice  your  rifle  on." 

"Our  journey  is  nearly  ended,  Master 
March,"  said  Deerslayer,  rising  with  dignity 
and  shaking  from  his  clothes  any  crumbs  or 
disorder;  "we  can  part  to-night  if  you  wish. 
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I  have  a  friend  waiting  for  me  who  will  think 
it  no  disgrace  to  consort  with  a  f  ellow-creatur' 
that  has  never  yet  slain  his  kind." 

As  they  gathered  up  their  food-wallets  and 
started  along  the  path  by  the  lake,  Hurry 
muttered  to  himself,  shifting  his  pack  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder;  then  he  turned  to  Deer- 
slayer,  who  was  just  behind  him,  and  said: 
"Where  did  you  say  the  young  chief  was  to 
give  you  the  meeting?" 

"At  a  small  round  rock  near  the  foot  of 
the  lake,"  was  the  answer.  "They  tell  me  it 
is  where  the  tribes  resort  to  make  treaties  and 
to  bury  their  hatchets.  The  country  is  claimed 
by  both  Mingoes  and  Mohicans  and  is  a  sort 
of  common  territory  to  fish  and  hunt  through." 

With  a  loud  laugh  Hurry  stopped  and  ex- 
claimed, "Common  territory!  I  should  like 
to  know  what  Floating  Tom  Hutter  would 
say  to  that!  He  claims  that  lake  as  his  prop- 
erty, in  vartue  of  fifteen  years'  possession, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  give  it  up  without 
a  battle." 

"By  what  I've  heard  you  say,  Hurry,  this 
Floating  Tom  must  be  an  oncommon  mortal; 
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neither  Mingo,  Delaware,  nor  Pale-face. 
What's  the  man's  history  and  natur'?" 

Hurry  gave  a  shrug  and  another  laugh  be- 
fore he  answered,  "Why,  old  Tom's  natur' 
is  more  like  a  muskrat's  human  natur',  seeing 
he  takes  more  to  the  ways  of  that  animal  than 
to  the  ways  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  has 
two  darters ;  Judith  Hutter,  who  is  pretty  and 
as  full  of  wit  and  cunning  and  talk  as  an  old 
Indian  orator,  the  other  one,  poor  Hetty,  is 
at  best  'compass  meant  us'  {compos  mentis)." 

"Anan?"  exclaimed  Deer  slayer,  with  his 
favorite  word  of  question. 

"Why,  what  the  officers  call  'compass  meant 
us',"  exclaimed  Hurry,  with  an  ingenious,  droll 
interpretation  of  the  Latin  phrase  "compos 
mentis";  "I  understand  it  to  signify  that  she 
means  always  to  go  in  the  right  direction  but 
sometimes  doesn't  know  how.  Compass  for 
the  p'int  and  meant  us  for  the  intention.  Poor 
Hetty  stumbles  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the 
line  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  Harkee, 
Deerslayer,  you  know  what  the  hunters  and 
trappers  and  peltry-men  in  general  be;  and 
yet  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  no  man  is  to 
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be  found  in  all  this  region  who  would  harm 
Hetty  Hunter  if  he  could;  not  even  a  Red- 
skin." 

"Therein,  friend  Hurry,  you  do  the  Dela- 
wares  and  their  allied  tribes  only  justice;  for 
a  Red-skin  looks  uj)on  a  being  thus  struck  by 
God's  power  as  being  especially  under  His 
care,"  said  Deerslayer. 

While  the  men  talked  they  walked  slowly 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  both  looking  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  Now  and  then 
Hurry  would  run  down  the  bank  and  seek 
among  the  bushes  for  some  trace  of  Old  Tom's 
canoe,  for  "the  muskrat"  had  told  him  it  would 
be  near  a  fallen  tree  with  the  branches  bent 
down.  Once  Hurry  thought  he  had  found  it, 
for  he  saw  a  white  birch  with  a  broken  top, 
but  no  canoe  was  in  sight.  Deerslayer's  keener 
eye,  however,  noticed  a  huge  linden  tree,  in 
line  with  the  birch,  which  had  fallen  of  its  own 
weight.  Decay  had  hollowed  out  its  heart  and, 
as  Hurry  removed  some  pieces  of  bark  at  the 
opening,  he  drew  out  a  canoe  of  bark,  with 
seats,  paddles  and  other  appliances,  even  to 
fishing  rods  and  lines.    Hurry  shouldered  the 


Deerslayer  and  Hurry  Harry  find  the  canoe 
and  see  "Muskrat  Castle"  on  Glimmerglass. 
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canoe  and  prepared  to  launch  it.  Suddenly 
Deerslayer  stopped,  dropped  his  rifle  on  the 
ground  and,  leaning  upon  it,  gazed  out  over 
the  broad,  clear,  placid  water.  Then,  as  if 
talking  to  himself,  he  said: 

"This  is  grand!  'Tis  solemn!  'Tis  an  edi- 
cation  of  itself  to  look  upon.  Not  a  tree  dis- 
turbed even  by  a  Red-skin's  hand  but  every- 
thing left  in  the  ordering  of  the  Lord.  I  hope 
it  has  no  Pale-face  name.  No  doubt  the  Red- 
skins have  their  modes  of  knowing  it  and  the 
hunters  and  the  trappers  too;  they  are  likely 
to  call  this  lake  by  some  name  reasonable  and 
resembling." 

"As  for  the  tribes,"  replied  Hurry,  "each 
has  his  own  tongue  and  name.  Amongst  our- 
selves we've  got  to  calling  it  'Glimmerglass,' 
seeing  that  its  whole  basin  is  so  often  fringed 
with  pines,  cast  upward  from  its  face,  as  if  it 
might  throw  back  the  hills  that  hung  over  it." 

'  'Tis  a  good  name,"  agreed  Deerslayer; 
"but  what  is  yonder  in  the  water,  that  seems 
too  small  for  an  island  and  too  large  for  a 
boat?" 

"Why,  that  is  Muskrat  Castle,  as  the  gal- 
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livanting  gentry  have  named  Old  Tom  Hut- 
ter's  houseboat.  That's  the  stationary  house; 
he  has  another  which  he  calls  the  ark,  that 
floats  and  is  sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  lake 
and  sometimes  in  another.  It  may  be  anchored 
now  in  one  of  the  bays ;  but  the  canoe  is  wait- 
ing for  us  now  and  fifteen  minutes  will  bring 
us  to  Muskrat  Castle.  Then  we  will  know 
where  Old  Tom  is  and,  perhaps,  see  the  beauty, 
Judith.  The  old  fellow  was  burnt  out  three 
times  atween  the  Indians  and  the  hunters;  he 
has  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunitions  and  the 
Castle  is  a  tight  breastwork  ag'in  light  shot." 
The  two  men  paddled  on  the  lake,  looking 
for  any  trace  of  Old  Tom  with  his  traps,  or 
the  ark.  Unexpectedly,  just  as  Hurry  was 
assuring  Deerslayer  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  finding  Judith  near  such  mud-holes,  that 
she  would  be  dressing  her  hair  near  a  clear 
spring  which  would  mirror  her  face  to  her 
vanity  and  joy,  they  found  themselves  along- 
side the  ark,  with  Judith's  teasing  face  looking 
at  them  through  the  bushes.  She  had  heard 
Hurry's  surmises  about  her  vanity  and  she 
met  him  with  a  battle  of  sharp  words.    Mean- 
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while,  Deerslayer  discovered  her  sister,  sewing 
in  another  part  of  the  ark.  Sitting  beside  her, 
he  talked  in  a  quiet,  friendly  tone: 

"You  are  Hetty  Hutter;  Hurry  Harry  has 
told  me  of  you." 

"Yes,  I'm  Hetty  Hutter,"  said  the  girl  in 
a  low,  sweet  voice;  "Mother  is  dead;  father  is 
gone  a-trapping  and  Judith  and  I  stay  at 
home.    What's  your  name?" 

"That's  a  question  more  easily  asked  than 
it  is  answered,  young  woman,"  said  Deer- 
slayer,  "seeing  that  I'm  young,  only  twenty, 
and  yet  have  borne  more  names  than  some  of 
the  greatest  chiefs  in  all  America." 

"But  you've  got  a  name — you  don't  throw 
away  one  name  before  you  come  honestly  by 
another?  Tell  me  your  names  and,  maybe, 
I'll  tell  you  your  character,"  said  Hetty  with 
a  childlike  smile. 

"There  is  some  truth  in  that,  I'll  not  deny, 
though  it  often  fails.  You  shall  hear  all  my 
names,"  said  Deerslayer.  "In  the  first  place, 
then,  I'm  whiteborn  and  Christian,  and  my 
parents  had  a  name  that  came  down  from 
father  to  son,  as  is  a  part  of  their  'gifts.'    My 
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father  was  called  Bumppo;  and  I  was  called 
Nathaniel,  or  Natty  Bumppo,  as  most  people 
see  fit  to  tarm  it." 

"Yes,  yes,  Natty  and  Hetty,"  interrupted 
the  girl,  "you  are  Natty  and  I  am  Hetty — 
though  you  are  a  Bumppo  and  I'm  a  Hutter. 
Bumppo  isn't  as  pretty  as  Hutter,  is  it?" 

"Why,  that's  as  people  fancy,"  replied 
Deerslayer  with  an  indulgent  smile,  "Bumppo 
has  not  a  lofty  sound,  I  admit;  and  yet  men 
have  bumped  through  the  world  with  it.  I 
did  not  have  this  name  very  long,  however, 
for  my  father  left  me  in  care  of  the  Delawares, 
when  he  died,  and  I  have  lived  with  them  for 
ten  years.  They  soon  found  out  that  I  was  not 
given  to  lying,  so  they  began  to  call  me 
Straight-Tongue." 

"That's  a  good  name,"  exclaimed  Hetty, 
"don't  tell  me  there  isn't  meaning  in  names." 

"After  a  while,"  continued  Deerslayer, 
"they  found  out  that  I  was  quick  on  my  feet 
and  then  they  called  me  'The  Pigeon,'  which 
has  a  swift  wing  and  flies  in  a  straight  line." 

"That  was  a  pretty  name,  pigeons  are  pretty 
birds,"  said  Hetty. 
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"Then  I  carried  messages  and  followed  blind 
trails  for  the  hunters  and  so  the  Indians  called 
me  'Lap-Ear/  because  I  was  like  a  hound  in 
scenting  game." 

"That's  not  so  pretty.  I  hope  you  didn't 
keep  that  name  long,"  pouted  Hetty. 

"Not  after  I  was  rich  enough  to  buy  a  rifle," 
was  the  reply  as  Deerslayer  proudly  raised 
his  rifle  to  his  knees  and  patted  it.  "Then  it 
was  seen  I  could  keep  a  wigwam  supplied  with 
venison;  and  in  time  I  got  the  name  of  Deer- 
slayer;  homely  as  some  think  who  set  more 
value  on  the  scalp  of  a  fellow-mortal  than  on 
the  horns  of  a  buck." 

A  sudden  interruption  ended  this  talk  with 
Hetty.  Tom  Hutter  arrived  in  his  canoe  and 
greeted  Hurry  with  complaints  that  he  was 
late.  Hurry  introduced  Deerslayer  as  "a 
noted  hunter  among  the  Delawares  and  Chris- 
tian-born and  Christian-edicated,  like  you  and 
me."  Hutter  reported  signs  of  Indians  prowl- 
ing in  the  vicinity  and  surmised  that  warfare 
was  at  hand  between  the  tribes.  He  had 
picked  up  a  moccasin,  and  kept  it,  a  few  yards 
away  where,  apparently,  an  Indian  had  halted 
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to  drop  his  old  moccasin.  "An  experienced 
warrior,"  said  Deerslayer,  "would  have  burned 
his  old  moccasin  and  all  signs  of  his  passage. 
I've  come  to  meet  a  young  chief  whose  course 
would  have  been  much  in  the  direction  you've 
indicated.     The  trail  may  be  his'n." 

This  comment  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
Hutter,  always  alert,  and  he  demanded  in  in- 
solent manner  that  Deerslayer  should  tell  his 
story  if  he  wished  to  remain  as  a  friend  of  the 
Hutter  family.  With  frankness  and  dignity, 
he  complied:  "  'Tis  soon  told  and  shall  be 
honestly  told.  I'm  a  young  man  and  as  yet 
have  never  been  on  the  war-path ;  but  no  sooner 
did  word  come  among  the  Delawares  that 
wampum  and  a  hatchet  were  about  to  be  sent 
into  the  tribe  than  they  wished  me  to  go  out 
among  the  people  of  my  own  white  color,  and 
find  out  the  exact  state  of  things.  This  I  did 
and,  after  delivering  my  talk  to  the  chiefs,  I 
met  an  officer  of  the  Crown  on  the  Schoharie, 
who  had  moneys  to  send  to  some  of  the  friendly 
tribes  that  live  further  west.  This  was  thought 
a  good  occasion  for  Chingachgook,  a  young 
chief  who  had  never  struck  a  foe,  to  go  with 
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me  on  our  first  war-path  in  company;  an  old 
Delaware  made  an  app'intment  for  us  to  meet 
at  the  rock  near  the  foot  of  this  lake.  I'll  not 
deny  that  Chingachgook  has  another  object  in 
view  but  it  has  no  consarn  with  anyone  here 
and  is  his  secret  and  not  mine." 

"  'Tis  something  about  a  young  Indian 
woman,"  laughed  Judith  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  "if  'tis  neither  war  nor  a  hunt,  it  must 
be  love." 

"Chingachgook  is  to  meet  me  at  the  rock 
an  hour  before  sunset  tomorrow,"  continued 
Deer  slayer,  "after  which  we  shall  go  our  way 
together,  molesting  none  but  the  king's 
inimies,  who  are  lawfully  our  own.  Knowing 
Hurry  Harry,  who  once  trapped  in  our  hunt- 
ing-grounds, and  falling  in  with  him  on  the 
Schoharie,  we  agreed  to  journey  in  company 
as  he  was  starting  for  his  summer  ha'nts." 

"And  you  think  the  trail  and  moccasin  that 
I  saw  may  have  been  those  of  your  friend 
ahead  of  time,"  asked  Hutter  with  lurking 
suspicion. 

"That's  my  idee  but  it  may  be  wrong;  if 
I  saw  the  moccasin,  however,  I  could  tell  in 
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a  minute  whether  it  is  made  in  the  Delaware 
fashion  or  not." 

"Here  it  is,  then,"  said  Judith,  gaily  bring- 
ing it  from  her  father's  canoe;  "tell  us  what 
it  says,  friend  or  enemy?  I  believe  what  you 
say  for  you  look  honest,  whatever  father  may 
think." 

Deerslayer  examined  the  moccasin  care- 
fully, holding  it  up  to  the  light.  "That's  not 
Delaware-made,"  was  his  verdict.  "I'm  too 
young  on  the  war-path  to  be  positive  but  I 
should  say  that  moccasin  has  a  northern  look 
and  comes  from  beyond  the  great  lakes." 

Hutter  was  excited  by  this  statement;  he 
looked  about  anxiously  as  if  expecting  to  see 
an  Indian  at  the  very  bank.  "If  that  be  so," 
he  shouted,  "we  ought  not  to  lie  here  a  minute 
longer.  It  wants  but  an  hour  or  so  of  night 
and  to  move  the  ark  in  the  night  without  a 
sound  is  impossible.  Once  in  the  lake,  we  can 
be  attacked  only  by  boats  or  rafts  and  we 
have  a  fair  chance  with  the  inimy.  We  must 
get  where  we  can  protect  Muskrat  Castle  with 
my  chest  and  ammunitions.  Do  you  under- 
stand this  reasoning,  youngster,"  he  addressed 
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Deerslayer,  "and  how  to  move  the  ark  and 
drop  the  heavy  stones  as  anchor?" 

"It  sounds  well,"  said  the  forester  slowly, 
"I'll  not  gainsay  it." 

Meantime  the  girls  placed  some  food  on  the 
table  for  the  men  and  left  them  to  eat  and  talk 
while  Judith  packed  her  belongings  and  those 
of  Hetty  to  be  moved  from  the  ark  to  the 
Castle.  Old  Tom  and  Hurry  discussed  the 
gold  which  had  been  offered  for  scalps : 

"It  isn't  right  to  take  gold  for  human  blood, 
perhaps,"  said  Tom,  "and  yet  when  mankind 
is  busy  killing  one  another,  there  can  be  no 
great  harm  in  adding  a  bit  of  skin  to  the 
plunder.  If  there's  women,  there's  children; 
and  big  and  little  have  scalps ;  the  colony  pays 
for  all  alike." 

"More  shame  to  it  that  it  is  so,"  muttered 
Deerslayer.  "More  shame  to  it  that  it  don't 
understand  its  'gifts'  and  pay  greater  attention 
to  the  will  of  God." 

"Hearken  to  reason,  lad,  and  don't  cry  afore 
you're  hurt,"  said  Hurry  sharply.  "You 
make  a  vast  mistake  in  calling  savage  blood 
human  blood  at  all.    I  think  no  more  of  a  Red- 
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skin's  scalp  than  I  do  of  a  pair  of  wolf's  ears ; 
and  would  just  as  soon  finger  money  for  one 
as  the  other.  With  white  people  that's  dif- 
ferent; they  have  a  natural  aversion  to  being 
scalped;  whereas  your  Indian  shaves  his  head 
in  readiness  for  the  knife  and  leaves  a  lock  of 
hair  that  one  may  get  hold  of  in  the  bargain. 
Do  as  you're  done  by,  Deerslayer;  that's  ever 
the  Christian  parson's  doctrine." 

Deerslayer  was  angry  at  such  sentiments 
against    the    missionaries    whom   he    revered. 

"No,  Hurry,"  was  the  quick  reply,  "I've 
asked  the  Moravians  consarning  that  and  it's 
altogether  different.  'Do  as  you  would  be 
done  to,'  they  tell  me  is  the  true  saying,  though 
men  like  to  practice  the  false.  My  gifts  are 
not  scalper's  gifts,"  he  added  with  dignity, 
as  he  rose  from  the  table.  "I'll  stand  by  you, 
Tom  Hutter,  in  the  ark  or  the  Castle,  in  the 
canoe  or  the  woods,  but  I'll  not  unhumanize 
my  natur'  by  falling  into  ways  that  God  never 
intended  for  white  men.  If  you  and  Hurry 
Harry  have  thoughts  that  tend  towards  the 
colony's  gold,  go  in  s'arch  of  it  and  leave  the 
females  in  my  care." 


II 


DEERSLAYER'S  FIRST  ENCOUNTER 
WITH  HOSTILE  INDIANS* 

AS  the  three  men  paddled  along  the  shore, 
after  leaving  Judith  and  Hetty  at 
Castle  Muskrat,  Tom  and  Hurry  suddenly 
moved  near  each  other  and  talked  in  tones  too 
low  for  Deerslayer  to  hear  them.  They  had 
seen  a  dying  brand  of  a  camp  fire,  sending  out 
its  flickering  light.  A  spring  was  not  far 
away  and  Hutter  knew  that,  probably,  the 
Indians  had  placed  their  women  and  children 
in  this  hidden  spot  while  they  were  off  hunt- 
ing or  looking  for  another  site  for  encamp- 
ment. They  immediately  thought  of  the 
chances  here  for  bounty-money,  without  any 
risk  of  meeting  Indian  warriors. 

"Leave  the  lad  in  the  canoe,"  said  Hutter 
in  a  low  tone  to  Hurry,  "he'll  be  no  good  with 

*  From  The  Deerslayer. 
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us  in  such  an  onset,  and  we'll  take  the  matter 
in  hand  like  men." 

It  was  arranged  that  Deerslayer  should 
paddle  off  into  the  lake  with  one  canoe  and 
set  that  adrift ;  then  he  should  float  along  shore 
in  the  other,  keeping  watch  lest  any  evil  should 
threaten  the  girls^  at  the  Castle. 

"You  can  hear  us  when  we  want  you,"  said 
Hurry;  "if  there's  any  need,  I'll  call  like  a 
loon — yes,  that'll  do  it,  the  call  of  the  loon  shall 
be  our  signal.  If  you  hear  rifles  and  feel  like 
sogering  any,  you  may  close  in  and  see  if  you 
can  make  the  same  hand  with  savages  that  you 
do  with  the  deer.  So  just  canoe  yourself  off 
into  the  middle  of  the  lake." 

Deerslayer  paddled  silently  and  cautiously 
to  a  spot  where  he  set  one  canoe  adrift  towards 
the  Castle  in  the  light,  southerly  wind.  Then 
he  turned  the  bow  of  his  canoe  towards  the 
spot  in  the  shore  that  had  been  indicated  by 
Hurry  and  awaited,  with  anxiety  and  some 
sadness,  the  result  of  the  expedition  upon 
which  he  knew  the  two  men  had  gone,  namely 
to  surprise  the  Indian  women  and  children. 
It  might  have  been  an  hour  and  a  half  later 
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that  Deerslayer  was  aroused  from  a  dreamy 
quiet  by  a  sound  that  gave  him  sudden  fright. 
The  quavering  call  of  a  loon  seemed  to  come 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  Shrill, 
tremulous  and  prolonged,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
cry  of  need  or  warning.  If  he  should  obey  the 
signal  and  be  drawn  away,  the  lives  of  Judith 
and  Hetty  might  be  the  forfeit.  Should  he 
neglect  the  call,  what  might  happen  to  the  two 
men,  Hutter  and  Hurry?  He  decided  to  wait 
a  little,  feeling  sure  the  call  would  be  repeated, 
and  then  he  could  tell  whether  it  was  natural 
or  feigned.  Soon  it  came  aloud,  even  clearer, 
from  the  same  side  of  the  lake.  This  time 
Deerslayer  was  sure.  Hurry  could  never 
imitate  nature,  as  this  sound  was;  Deerslayer 
knew  perfectly  the  call  of  the  loon  and  other 
birds;  he  could  imitate  them  cleverly  himself; 
but  this  was  reality,  not  a  human  imitation. 
He  decided  to  remain  in  his  canoe  and  await 
further  developments. 

Suddenly,  the  profound  stillness  was  broken 
by  a  cry  so  shrill  that  Deerslayer  was  sure  it 
came  from  either  a  women  in  distress  or  a  boy 
whose  voice  had  not  yet  matured.     He  heard 
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the  breaking  of  branches  and  the  rush  of  feet 
upon  the  bank  above,  which  was  steep.  Soon 
the  reports  of  five  or  six  rifles  rang  out,  re- 
peated on  the  echoing  hills  beyond.  One  or 
two  shrieks  followed ;  then  there  were  sounds  of 
fighting,  man  grappling  with  man  in  the 
bushes  at  the  top  of  the  bank. 

"Slippery  devil!"  shouted  the  voice  of 
Hurry.  "His  skin's  greased.  I  shan't 
grapple.     Take  that  for  your  cunning!" 

The  words  were  followed  by  the  fall  of  some 
heavy  object  among  the  smaller  trees  which 
fringed  the  bank.  Then  Deerslayer  saw  a 
human  form  rush  down  the  bank  and  into  the 
water.  Before  he  could  raise  his  paddle  twice, 
he  heard  Hurry's  voice,  filling  the  air  with 
loud  oaths.  Then  the  rash  youth  rolled  down 
upon  the  narrow  beach,  literally  loaded  down 
with  Indians.  He  gave  his  call  of  the  loon  but 
it  was  too  late  for  rescue. 

"Draw  off  from  the  land,"  shouted  Hutter 
to  Deerslayer.  "The  girls  depend  upon  you 
now;  God  prosper  you  as  you  aid  my 
children." 

Tom  and  Hurcy  were  both  prisoners  of  the 
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Indians.  To  land  would  be  to  share  their  fate. 
With  a  few  swift  strokes,  Deerslayer  forced 
his  canoe  far  away  from  the  bank  before  the 
Indians  could  reach  him.  He  got  his  canoe 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  recovered  the 
other  canoe  that  was  adrift  and  attached  it 
to  his  own.  With  the  shrewdness  of  a  hunter 
he  knew  that  all  would  be  quiet  for  a  time,  as 
the  Indians  took  their  prisoners  back  to  camp, 
so  he  decided  to  get  a  few  hours  of  sleep  in  his 
canoe,  in  preparation  for  the  probable  re- 
sistance of  the  morrow.  The  Castle  stood  on 
the  shoal,  nearly  abreast  of  the  canoe  in  which 
Deerslayer  rested. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  nearly  dawn.  The 
canoes  had  drifted  towards  the  danger-point 
where  the  Indians  had  captured  Hurry  and 
Hutter  the  night  before.  Deerslayer  pro- 
ceeded warily.  The  canoe  ahead  grounded  on 
a  small,  sunken  rock;  then  it  rose  on  a  slight 
swell  of  the  water,  swung  around,  floated  clear 
and  reached  the  strand.  Deerslayer's  eye  was 
alert  and  his  ears  and  nostrils  seemed  almost 
dilated  in  the  effort  to  detect  lurking  danger. 

With  the  scent  of  a  scout  he  realized  what 
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was  threatening.  He  seized  his  rifle,  as  he  rose 
in  the  canoe  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore.  He  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  rifle 
to  fire,  when  a  sharp  report  was  followed  by 
a  bullet  that  passed  so  close  to  him  that  he  lost 
his  balance  for  a  moment.  He  seemed  to  fall 
at  full  length  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  A 
yell  from  a  single  voice  followed  and  an  Indian 
leaped  from  the  bushes  and  bounded  towards 
the  canoe.  This  was  the  moment  for  which 
Deerslayer  had  waited.  He  rose  on  the  in- 
stant and  levelled  his  rifle  at  his  uncovered  foe ; 
but  his  finger  hesitated  before  he  pulled  the 
trigger.  This  little  delay  saved  the  life  of  the 
Indian  who  rushed  back  under  cover  as  swiftly 
as  he  had  run  down  the  bank.  Meanwhile, 
Deerslayer  was  paddling  towards  the  land; 
his  own  canoe  reached  the  point  just  as  the 
enemy  disappeared  above.  He  knew  that  the 
Indian  had  gone  back  for  his  rifle  and  a  shot 
might  ring  out  at  any  moment.  Deerslayer 
jumped  from  his  canoe,  hurried  into  the  bushes 
and  took  refuge  behind  a  tree. 

As  he  glanced  out  from  his  shelter  he  saw 
the  Indian  in  the  very  act  of  shooting  at  him 


HawEeye  was  raising  his  rifle  when  he  saw  the 
Indian  poised  on  the  bank. 
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from  behind  an  oak  a  short  distance  away. 
Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  have 
sprung  forward  and  decided  the  contest  at 
close  range.  Deerslayer's  eyes  were  bright 
and  keen,  his  lips  compressed;  he  was  ready 
to  fire  yet  he  dropped  his  rifle  to  the  usual 
position  of  a  huntsman  and  muttered  to  him- 
self, "No,  no,  that  may  be  Red-skin  warfare 
but  it's  not  a  Christian's  gifts.  Let  the  Indian 
charge  and  then  we'll  take  it  out  like  men; 
for  the  canoe  he  must  not,  and  shall  not  have/' 

They  were  about  fifty  yards  distant  from 
each  other.  When  his  rifle  was  loaded,  the 
Indian  advanced  cautiously.  Deerslayer 
stepped  from  his  cover  and  hailed  him:  "This- 
away,  Red-skin;  this-away  if  you're  looking 
for  me.  I'm  young  in  war  but  not  so  young 
as  to  stand  up  on  an  open  beach  to  be  shot 
down  like  an  owl  by  daylight.  It  rests  on 
yourself  whether  it's  peace  or  war  atween  us; 
for  my  gifts  are  white  gifts,  and  I'm  not  one 
of  them  that  thinks  it's  valiant  to  slap  human 
mortals  singly,  in  the  woods." 

The  Indian  was  startled  but  he  understood 
in  part  what  Deerslayer  said  and  meant.    He 
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was  too  well  schooled  to  show  any  alarm.  He 
dropped  the  butt  of  his  rifle  to  earth,  with  an 
air  of  confidence  and  pointed  towards  the  two 
canoes  on  the  lake;  holding  up  his  fingers,  he 
said: 

"Two  canoes;  one  for  you,  one  for  me." 

"No,  no,  Mingo,  that  will  never  do!"  replied 
Deerslayer.  "You  own  neither  and  neither 
shall  you  have,  as  long  as  I  can  prevent  it. 
Now  I  invite  you  to  go  your  own  way  while 
I  go  mine;  and  I  hope  that  we  may  part 
fri'nds." 

"Good!"  said  the  Indian,  with  a  leer.  "My 
brother  have  two  scalp.  Old,  wisdom — young, 
tongue.  All  have  his  own;  my  canoe,  mine; 
your  canoe,  your'n.  Go  look;  if  your'n,  you 
keep ;  if  mine,  I  keep." 

"That's  just,  Red-skin,"  said  Deerslayer, 
"though  you  must  be  wrong  in  thinking  the 
canoe  is  your  property.  Howsoever,  seem'  is 
believin',  and  we'll  go  down  to  the  shore  where 
you  can  look  with  your  own  eyes." 

By  means  of  gestures  the  full  meaning  of 
this  plan  was  conveyed  to  the  Indian's  mind. 
He  muttered,  "Good!"  and  they  walked  side 
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by  side  to  the  shore.  When  the  path  was 
narrow  the  Indian  walked  in  advance,  as  if  to 
show  Deerslayer  that  he  had  confidence  in  him 
and  did  not  fear  to  turn  his  back.  As  he 
reached  the  shore,  he  pointed  to  the  canoe 
which  Deerslayer  had  been  paddling  and  said, 
"No  mine ;  Pale-face  canoe."  Then  he  pointed 
to  the  other  canoe  which  was  drifting  and  de- 
clared, "This  red-man's;  no  want  Pale-face 
canoe;  want  own" 

" You're  wrong,  Red-skin;  you're  altogether 
wrong,"  said  Deerslayer  with  emphatic  shake 
of  the  head.  "This  canoe  was  left  in  old  Hut- 
ter's  keeping  and  it's  his.  Here's  the  seats 
and  stitching  of  the  bark  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. No  man  ever  knowed  an  Indian  to 
turn  off  such  work.  I'll  just  shove  the  canoe 
out  of  reach  of  dispute,  as  the  quickest  way 
of  settling  difficulties." 

As  he  spoke,  Deerslayer  gave  a  vigorous 
shove  to  the  canoe  with  his  foot  and  it  shot 
out  into  the  lake  a  hundred  feet  or  more  where, 
taking  the  true  current,  it  would  float  past 
the  point  and  be  out  of  danger  of  coming  close 
to  shore  again.     The  savage  shot  an  angry 
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look  at  Deerslayer  and  then  at  the  canoe  but, 
resuming  his  air  of  friendliness,  he  said: 

"Good!  Young  head,  old  mind.  Injun  go 
to  camp;  tell  chief  no  find  canoe." 

Then  he  walked  towards  the  woods,  with 
the  rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  without  once 
looking  back.  The  white  man  went  towards 
his  canoe,  keeping  his  rifle  in  the  same  position, 
but  he  kept  an  eye  fastened  steadily  upon  the 
movements  of  the  Indian.  Such  distrust 
seemed  unnecessary  after  a  brief  time,  so  Deer- 
slayer  stepped  carelessly  up  to  his  canoe, 
making  preparations  for  paddling  off.  Turn- 
ing his  face  towards  the  land,  however,  on  an 
instinct  of  caution,  he  caught  the  black,  fierce 
eyes  of  the  Indian  looking  at  him  like  a  crouch- 
ing tiger.  He  was  partly  hidden  by  a  small 
opening  in  the  bushes;  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle 
seemed  already  to  be  opening  in  a  line  with 
Deerslayer's  body. 

The  long  practice  of  the  young  hunter,  born 
white  but  bred  among  the  Delawares,  did  him 
good  service  now.  Accustomed  to  fire  with 
the  deer  on  the  bound,  and  often  when  the 
exact  position  of  the  animal  had  to  be  guessed, 
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Deerslayer  now  used  the  same  method. 
To  cock  and  poise  his  rifle  took  but  a  second; 
then,  aiming  almost  without  sighting,  he  fired 
into  the  bushes  where  he  thought  the  Indian 
would  be.  Both  rifles  were  discharged  at  the 
same  instant,  for  the  Indian  was  alert;  the 
mountains  gave  back  a  single  echo.  Deer- 
slayer  dropped  his  rifle  and  stood  erect,  steady 
as  one  of  the  pines  in  the  calm  of  a  June  morn- 
ing, waiting  for  the  result.  The  savage  gave 
a  yell  and  came  across  the  oj)en  space,  flourish- 
ing a  tomahawk. 

The  eyes  of  the  Indian  youth,  however,  were 
so  vacant  and  his  hand  so  unsteady,  that  Deer- 
slayer  realized  he  had  little  to  fear  from  him, 
that  the  Indian  must  be  seriously  hurt.  He 
caught  the  tomahawk  as  it  flew  past  him.  The 
Indian  staggered  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

"I  know'd  it!  I  know'd  it!"  exclaimed 
Deerslayer,  preparing  to  force  a  fresh  bullet 
into  his  rifle,  lest  some  other  Indians  might  be 
lurking  near.  "I  know'd  it  must  come  to  this, 
as  soon  as  I'd  got  the  range  from  the  creatur's 
eyes.  I  was  about  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second  too  quick  for  him  or  it  might  have  been 
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bad  for  me.  The  riptyle's  bullet  has  just 
grazed  my  side — but  say  what  you  will,  for 
or  ag'in  'em,  a  Red-skin  is  by  no  means  so  sar- 
tain  with  powder  and  ball  as  a  white  man. 
Their  gifts  don't  seem  to  lie  that  a-way. 

Deerslaj^er  tossed  the  tomahawk  into  the 
canoe;  then  he  came  to  his  victim  and  stood 
over  him,  leaning  on  his  rifle.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  seen  a  man  fall  in  battle — 
the  first  one  against  whom  he  had  raised  his 
own  hand.  The  Indian  was  not  dead  but  was 
fatally  wounded.  Lying  on  his  back  motion- 
less, his  conscious  eyes  watched  every  move- 
ment of  his  victor,  as  a  fallen  bird  looks  at  the 
fowler.  He  evidently  expected  a  fatal  blow 
from  the  tomahawk  and  the  loss  of  his  scalp. 
Deerslayer  read  his  thoughts. 

"No,  no,  Red-skin,"  he  said,  "you've  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  me.  I  am  of  Christian 
stock  and  scalping  is  not  one  of  my  gifts.  I'll 
just  make  sartain  of  your  rifle  and  come  back 
and  do  what  service  I  can,  though  I  can't  stay 
much  longer,  for  the  crack  of  our  rifles  will  be 
apt  to  bring  down  some  Indian  devils  upon 
me  soon." 
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"Water!  Water!"  moaned  the  injured  lad; 
"give  poor  Injun  water!" 

"Aye,  water  you  shall  have.  I'll  carry  you 
down  to  it.  This  is  the  way  they  tell  me  with 
all  wounded  people;  water  is  their  greatest 
comfort." 

Deerslayer  raised  the  Indian  carefully  in 
his  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  lake.  He 
gave  him  water  for  his  burning  thirst;  then, 
seating  himself  on  a  rock,  he  took  the  boy's 
head  in  his  lap  and  tried  to  ease  his  suffering. 
"It  would  be  sinful  in  me  not  to  tell  you  your 
time  has  come,  warrior,"  he  said.  "You'll 
find  your  happy  hunting-grounds  soon,  if 
you've  been  a  just  Indian;  if  an  unjust,  you'll 
meet  your  deserts  in  another  way." 

"Good!"  whispered  the  Indian;  "young 
head;  young  heart.     What  call  him?" 

"Deerslayer  is  the  name  I  bear  now,"  was 
the  answer,  "though  the  Delawares  have  said 
that  when  I  get  back  from  this  war-path  I  shall 
have  a  more  manly  one,  if  I  can  'arn  it." 

"That  good  name  for  boy — poor  name  for 
warrior,"  whispered  the  Indian  as  his  breath 
became  shorter.     "Xo  fear  there  (he  pointed 
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to  the  breast  of  Deerslayer)  eye  sartain,  ringer 
lightnin' — aim — be  great  warrior  soon.  No 
call  Deerslayer — call  him  Hawkeye — Hawk- 
eye — shake  hand." 

Deerslayer  took  the  hand  of  the  Indian  as 
he  breathed  his  last.  "His  spirit  has  fled,"  he 
said  to  himself.  After  a  moment  of  serious 
thought  he  spoke  aloud — but  to  himself:  "Here 
have  old  Tom  Hutter  and  Hurry  Harry  got 
themselves  into  captivity  for  their  foolhardi- 
ness  for  a  bounty  that  luck  offers  to  me  in 
what  many  would  call  a  lawful  and  suitable 
manner.  But  not  a  farthing  of  such  money 
shall  cross  my  hand!  White  I  was  born  and 
white  I  shall  die.  No,  warrior,  no  hand  of 
mine  shall  molest  your  scalp,  so  your  soul  may 
have  peace  on  the  p'int  of  making  a  decent 
appearance  when  the  body  comes  to  j'in  it,  in 
the  land  of  spirits." 

He  placed  the  body  of  the  dead  Indian  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  his  back  against  the  little 
rock,  taking  necessary  care  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  or  in  any  way  settling  into  a  position 
that  might  be  unseemly  to  the  sensitive  notions 
of  Indians  about   their  dead  warriors.     He 
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stood  looking  down  for  a  moment;  then,  from 
the  habits  of  a  woodsman,  he  spoke  aloud 
again: 

"I  didn't  wish  your  life,  Red-skin,  but  you 
left  me  no  choice  atween  killing  and  being 
killed.  If  I  was  Injun-born,  I  might  tell  of 
this,  or  carry  in  the  scalp  and  boast  of  the  ex- 
ploit before  the  tribe,  but  I  don't  see  very  well 
how  I'm  going  to  even  tell  Chingachgook,  so 
long  as  it  seems  like  boasting — still,  I  should 
like  to  have  Chingachgook  know  that  I  haven't 
disgraced  the  Delawares  and  the  training  they 
have  given  me  since  my  father  left  me  in  their 
charge.  They  loved  my  father  and  he  was 
always  true  to  them  but  he  was  true,  also,  to 
the  best  gifts  of  a  white  man." 

These  reflections  were  interrupted  suddenly 
by  the  appearance  of  another  Indian,  coming 
towards  the  shore.  He  seemed  to  be  a  scout; 
perhaps  he  was  trying  to  get  some  ransom 
for  the  white  prisoners.  When  he  saw  Deer- 
slayer,  however,  he  gave  a  yell  which  was  an- 
swered by  a  dozen  voices  from  different  parts 
of  the  woods.  There  was  no  time  for  delay; 
in  a  minute  the  canoe  was  leaving  the  shore, 
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under  the  steady  strokes  of  Deerslayer's 
paddle,  with  long  swift  sweep  which  made  him 
move  quickly,  with  the  extra  canoe  in  tow,  to- 
wards Muskrat  Castle. 


Ill 

THE  CHEST  AND  THE  IVORY  RANSOMS* 

IT  was  the  evening  after  Deerslayer's  first 
encounter  with  a  hostile  Indian  and  his 
escape  to  Muskrat  Castle.  His  Indian  friend, 
Chingachgook,  had  arrived  in  safety  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  meeting,  and  had  returned 
with  Deerslayer  to  the  Castle.  The  arrival 
of  this  Delaware  had  been  noticed  by  one  or 
two  of  the  Mingoes,  who  had  in  hiding  the 
young  Indian  girl,  Hist,  for  whom  Chingach- 
gook had  come,  because  she  was  promised  to 
him  in  marriage  and  he  was  determined  to 
bring  about  her  escape  from  the  hostile  tribe. 
Twenty  savages  had  pursued  the  Delaware 
and  Deerslayer  from  the  rock  where  they  had 
met;  their  bullets  whistled  about  the  two  men 
as  they  had  paddled  swiftly  out  to  Muskrat 
Castle. 

*  From  The  Deerslayer. 

35 
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"Well,  Sarpint,"  said  Deerslayer,  using  the 
tribal  name  for  his  Indian  friend  and  speaking 
in  the  Delaware  tongue,  "as  you've  been  scout- 
ing around  these  Mingoes,  have  you  anything 
to  tell  us  of  their  captyves,  the  father  of  these 
young  women,  old  Tom  Hutter,  and  another, 
Hurry  Harry  who,  I  suspect,  is  the  lover  of 
one  of  them,"  he  added  with  a  look  towards 
Judith. 

"Chingachgook  has  seen  them,"  replied  the 
Indian.  "An  old  man  and  a  young  warrior 
— the  falling  hemlock  and  the  tall  pine." 

"You're  not  so  much  out,  Delaware.  Old 
Hutter  is  decaying  of  a  sartainty,  though  many 
solid  blocks  might  be  hewn  out  of  his  trunk 
yet ;  and  as  for  Hurry  Harry,  so  far  as  height 
and  strength  and  comeliness  go,  he  may  well 
be  called  the  pride  of  the  human  forest.  Were 
the  men  bound  or  in  any  way  suffering  tor- 
ture?" asked  Deerslayer  with  anxiety  and 
lowered  voice. 

"No,  Deerslayer.  The  Mingoes  are  too 
many  to  cage  their  game.  Some  watch,  some 
sleep,  some  scout,  some  hunt.     The  Pale-faces 
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are  treated  like  brothers  to-day;  to-morrow 
they  may  lose  their  scalps." 

"Yes,  that's  red-natur'  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted to,"  said  his  friend.  "Here,  Judith  and 
Hetty,"  he  continued,  "here's  comforting  tid- 
ings for  you ;  the  Delaware  tells  me  that  neither 
your  father  nor  Hurry  is  suffering  but,  bating 
the  loss  of  liberty,  are  as  well  off  as  ourselves." 

"Would  the  savages  let  father  go,  if  Judith 
and  I  gave  them  all  our  best  things?"  asked 
Hetty. 

"Their  women  might  interfere  for  the  pris- 
oners, if  some  ransom  should  be  sent  that 
would  please  them  much,"  replied  Deerslayer. 
"How  many  squaws  are  there  among  the 
knaves?"  he  asked  Chingachgook. 

"Six,"  replied  the  Indian,  "besides  this" 
He  placed  his  hand  over  his  heart  to  indicate 
Hist,  with  the  natural  poetry  and  symbolism 
of  the  Indian  of  highest  type. 

As  the  thought  had  been  suggested,  they  all 
talked  of  possible  ransom.  It  was  unlikely 
that  the  few  clothes  or  trinkets  of  the  girls 
would  satisfy  the  Indians.  They  did  not  dare 
to  offer  arms  or  ammunition  of  Old  Tom 
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Hutter.  Then  Judith  spoke  of  the  chest 
which  had  been  a  secret  source  of  pride  to  her 
father;  seldom  had  she  or  Hetty  seen  it  un- 
locked. Its  contents  were  mysterious.  Should 
they  open  it,  if  a  key  could  be  found,  and  ven- 
ture to  spy  upon  something  in  their  father's 
past  history  that  he  had  kept  secret  from  them? 
They  referred  the  matter  to  Deerslayer. 

"Aye,  there  is  the  chist,  as  you  say,  Judith," 
said  he;  "and  when  the  question  gets  to  be 
atween  a  secret  and  a  scalp,  I  should  think 
most  men  would  prefer  keeping  the  last.  Did 
your  father  ever  give  you  any  downright  com- 
mand consarning  that  chist?" 

"Never,  he  has  always  seemed  to  think  its 
locks  and  its  steel  bands,  and  its  heaviness, 
were  its  best  protection,"  said  the  girl. 

After  a  search  the  key  was  found  among 
Hetty's  trinkets;  it  was  a  single  key  that 
opened  the  three  padlocks.  Deerslayer  loos- 
ened the  hasps,  raised  the  lid,  and  then  drew 
back  from  the  chest,  signing  to  the  Indian  to 
do  the  same. 

'  'Tis  a  family  chist,"  he  said  to  Judith, 
"and  may  hold  family  secrets.     The  Sarpint 
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and  I  will  go  out  and  look  at  the  canoes  while 
you  and  Hetty  examine  and  find  if  there  is 
anything  that  will  be  a  makeweight  for  a  ran- 
som. When  you're  through,  call  us  and  we 
will  sit  in  counsel  on  the  valie." 

"Stop,  Deerslayer,"  shouted  Judith  as  he 
turned  away.  "I  will  not  touch  a  single  thing, 
or  raise  the  lid,  unless  you  are  here;  I  want 
witnesses  to  what  I  do." 

"I  rather  think,  Sarpint,  that  the  girl  is 
right,"  said  Deerslayer.  "Judith  has  a  right 
to  ask  us  to  be  present;  and  should  the  chist 
hold  any  of  Master  Hutter's  secrets,  they  will 
fall  into  the  keeping  of  two  as  close-mouthed 
men  as  are  to  be  found.  We  will  stay  with 
you,  Judith,  but  first  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
lake  and  the  shore,  for  this  chist  will  not  be 
impted  in  a  minute.' 

Beneath  the  piece  of  canvas  which  was 
tucked  carefully  over  the  contents  of  the  chest, 
were  some  gay  scarlet  coats,  worked  with  gold 
thread,  a  beautiful  dress  of  brocade,  gloves, 
laces  and  embroideries.  There  was  a  pair  of 
pistols,  curiously  inlaid  with  silver,  then  some 
instruments  of  use  to  seamen,  with  fastenings 
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of  brass.  Next,  within  a  small  bag,  were 
found  some  pieces  of  a  set  of  chessmen,  of  ivory 
and  much  larger  than  commonly  seen.  They 
were  exquisitely  carved.  The  knights  were 
mounted;  the  elephants  held  up  a  castle;  even 
the  pawns  had  the  heads  and  busts  of  men. 
Chingachgook  forgot  his  Indian  reserve  and 
exclaimed,  "Hugh !"  often  in  admiration.  He 
would  pass  his  fingers  in  amazement  over  the 
trunks  and  ears  of  the  miniature  elephants  and 
the  pawns  that  were  armed  as  archers. 

Deerslayer  sat  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  looking 
at  the  pieces  of  ivory  as  they  were  held  up  to 
view  by  Chingachgook.  Finally  he  said  to 
Judith,  "Did  your  parents  ever  talk  to  you 
of  religion?  Those  things  are  idols."  Judith 
looked  surprised,  then  broke  out  into  a  hearty 
laugh  as  she  replied,  "Mother  talked  to  us  of 
God  but  father  never  does.  Still  these  are  not 
idols,  Deerslayer ;  they  have  fallen  into  father's 
hands  when  he  was  a  sailor.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  men  at  the  garrison  play  a  game  called 
chess,  with  a  set  of  fox  and  geese  something 
like  these;  here  is  something  else  that  may  be- 
long to  your  idols."     Unrolling  a  bundle  of 


Judith  opens   the   chest  and  finds  the   chess- 
board and  ivory  "ransoms." 
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cloth,  they  found  the  chess-board  of  sandal- 
wood, large  and  inlaid  with  ivory.  Meanwhile, 
Chingachgook  was  examining  the  smaller 
pieces  with  continued  interest;  as  Deerslayer 
was  about  to  replace  them  in  the  bag,  he  held 
up  his  hand  and  exclaimed,  "Elophon  buy 
whole  tribe ;  buy  Delaware  almost." 

It  was  agreed  that  no  ransom  could  be  effec- 
tive with  the  Indians  more  quickly  than  these 
ivory  pieces  with  their  strange  mystery,  es- 
pecially the  elephants.  The  remainder  of  the 
set  of  pawns  and  knights  was  to  be  kept  in 
reserve  and  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  As  if 
by  happy  coincidence,  a  canoe  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  Castle,  with  an  Indian  youth 
paddling  and  Hetty  sitting  in  the  canoe. 
They  exclaimed  in  astonishment  but  recalled 
that  the  girl  had  been  missing  since  the  key  to 
the  chest  had  been  found.  Judith  thought  she 
was  asleep  in  her  room.  She  had  taken  one  of 
the  canoes  and  paddled  over  to  the  Indian 
camp  with  some  of  her  poor  finery,  hoping  to 
ransom  her  father.  The  Indians  recognized 
her  at  once;  they  respected  her  mental  condi- 
tion as  she  talked  with  the  squaws  and  were 
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sending  her  back,  unharmed.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  approach  the  Indians  with  pos- 
sible ransom,  so  Deerslayer  took  one  of  the 
ivory  chessmen  and  showed  it  to  the  youth, 
talking  to  him  seriously  in  the  Indian  tongue. 
Then  Judith  and  Hetty  prepared  some  food 
for  the  men,  while  the  Indian  youth  returned 
to  camp. 

It  was  suggested  by  Deerslayer  that  all  of 
Tom  Hutter's  ammunition  and  the  chest 
should  be  taken  to  the  ark,  that  the  Castle 
should  be  locked,  and  that  they  should  all  go 
to  the  moveable  craft,  the  ark,  because  they 
could  thus  get  away  to  any  part  of  the  lake 
with  speed,  if  necessary.  As  the  last  goods — 
beds,  clothing,  food  and  arms — were  being 
moved,  together  with  the  chest,  Chingach- 
gook's  watchful  eye  saw  a  raft  coming  towards 
them  with  two  Indians  on  it.  Through  the 
glass  Deerslayer  realized  that  they  were  mov- 
ing slowly  and,  apparently,  were  unarmed. 
When  they  were  within  fifty  feet  of  the  ark, 
he  hailed  them  and  told  them  to  stop  rowing. 
The  two  grim-looking  warriors  stood  up,  as 
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the  raft  slowly  drifted  close  to  the  platform 
of  the  ark. 

"Are  ye  chiefs?"  demanded  Deerslayer;  "or 
have  the  Mingoes  sent  warriors  without 
names?" 

"Hugh!"  exclaimed  the  older  Indian,  "my 
brother  is  very  proud  but  Riveroak  is  a  name 
to  make  a  Delaware  turn  pale." 

"That's  true,  or  it's  a  lie,  Riveroak,  as  may 
be;  but  I  am  not  likely  to  turn  pale,  seeing 
I  was  born  pale.  What's  your  errand  and 
why  do  you  come  on  logs  that  are  not  even 
dug  out?" 

"The  Iroquois  are  not  ducks  to  walk  on 
water,"  was  the  sneering  answer.  "Let  Pale- 
face give  them  canoe  and  they  come  in  canoe." 

"That's  more  rational  than  likely  to  hap- 
pen," replied  Deerslayer  with  his  silent  laugh. 

"Pale-face  got  a  name?"  asked  the  Indian 
chief,  "how  do  the  chief  call  him?" 

With  pride,  Deerslayer  answered,  "Mingo, 
like  all  who  are  young  and  actyve,  I've  been 
known  by  different  names  at  different  times. 
I'm  often  called  Deerslayer;  sometimes  I'm 
known  as  Leatherstocking  because  of  my  dress 
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as  huntsman.  One  of  your  warriors,  whose 
spirit  started  yesterday  for  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds,  thought  I  desarved  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  Hawkeye,  because  my  sight  hap- 
pened to  be  quicker  than  his  own  when  it  got  to 
be  life  and  death  at  ween  us." 

"Hawkeye  has  sent  a  message  to  the  chiefs 
by  the  Iroquois  boy  that  brought  back  Pale- 
face girl,  that  he  has  images  of  beasts  with  two 
tails.     Will  he  show  them  to  Riveroak?" 

"Here  is  one  of  the  images,"  said  Deerslayer, 
tossing  it  upon  the  raft;  "if  it  is  not  returned, 
the  rifle  will  settle  the  p'int  atween  us." 

The  two  old  warriors  showed  even  more  in- 
terest and  delight  than  Chingachgook  had 
revealed,  as  they  handled  the  ivory  and  ex- 
claimed upon  its  wonder.  An  elephant  was 
unknown  to  them.  The  lip  of  the  moose  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant to  be  found  in  the  American  forest. 
They  knew  horses  and  oxen  and  had  seen 
towers  in  Canada.  The  elephants  seemed  so 
big  and  strange  that  their  wonder  increased. 

"Has  my  white  brother  any  more  such 
beasts?"  asked  Riveroak. 
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"There's  more  where  these  came  from, 
Mingo,"  said  Deerslayer,  "but  one  is  enough 
to  buy  off  fifty  scalps." 

"But  my  brother  has  another — he  will  give 
us  two,"  said  the  Indian,  holding  up  his  fin- 
gers ;  "two  for  old  father  who  is  great  warrior, 
wise  counsellor." 

"Floating  Tom  is  no  father  of  mine,"  was 
Deer  slayer's  reply;  "but  he'll  fare  none  the 
worse  for  that.  As  to  giving  two  ivory  beasts 
for  his  scalp,  and  each  beast  with  two  tails,  it 
is  beyond  reason.  Think  yourself  well  off, 
Mingo,  if  you  make  a  much  worse  trade." 

By  this  time  the  self-control  of  Riveroak  had 
got  the  better  of  his  wonder ;  he  began  to  resort 
to  usual  habits  of  cunning,  in  order  to  drive  the 
best  possible  bargain.  At  length,  he  pre- 
tended that  further  negotiations  were  useless, 
and  he  prepared  to  depart.  When  he  gave 
a  shove  to  his  raft,  his  eye  had  a  sinister  look, 
even  as  he  affected  a  smile  of  friendliness  and 
gesture  of  farewell. 

"Be  on  your  guard,  Deerslayer,"  called 
Judith  from  within  the  ark.  "I  can  see,  with 
the  glasses,  rifles,  beneath  the  hemlock  brush 
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of  the  raft  and  the  Indian  is  loosening  them." 
Deerslayer  motioned  to  the  Indians  and 
called  out,  "You'll  see  that  a  Pale-face  knows 
how  to  pay  a  full  price.  Keep  the  beast  that 
you  have  forgotten  to  return.  Show  it  to  your 
chiefs.  When  you  bring  us  our  friends,  the 
captyves,  two  more  shall  be  added  to  it  and, 
if  we  can  see  them  afore  sunset,  we  may  find 
a  fourth  to  make  up  an  even  number." 

This  promise  settled  the  matter.  Every 
gleam  of  discontent  vanished  from  the  dark 
faces  as  they  departed,  moving  slowly  towards 
the  opposite  shore  and  examining  the  ivory  on 
the  way.  When  Judith  asked  Deerslayer  if 
he  could  trust  these  chiefs,  if  they  would  refuse 
to  bring  the  prisoners  and  even  return  to  attack 
the  ark,  he  replied;  "I'm  no  judge  of  a  Red- 
skin but  if  that  two-tailed  beast  doesn't  set 
the  whole  tribe  in  such  a  stir  as  a  stick  raises 
in  a  bee-hive  I'm  much  mistaken.  I  rather 
suspect  they'll  give  up  their  prisoners  and  trust 
to  some  sarcumvention  or  other  to  get  'em  back 
ag'in,  with  us  in  the  ark  in  the  bargain.  If 
there's  any  sudden  outburst  of  anger  or  feroc- 
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ity,  the  Indians  will  send  off  their  women  and 
children  to  a  camp;  whereas  by  keeping  'em 
calm  and  trustful,  we  may  manage  to  meet 
Hist  at  the  spot  she  has  mentioned  to  the  Sar- 
pint.  Rather  than  have  the  ransom  fall 
through,  I'd  throw  in  half-a-dozen  of  them 
effigy  bow-and-arrow  men  in  the  chist." 

Hour  after  hour  passed  and  the  sun  began 
to  sink  behind  the  summit  of  the  western  hills, 
and  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  return  of  the 
raft  or  the  prisoners.  Through  his  glass, 
Deerslayer  discovered  a  place  in  the  dense 
woods  where  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  as- 
sembled in  large  numbers,  as  if  in  consultation. 
Just  before  the  sun  disappeared,  Judith,  who 
was  taking  her  turn  at  the  glass,  announced 
that  the  raft  was  being  launched  in  the  thicket 
and  that  her  father  and  Hurry  seemed  to  be 
pinioned  on  its  center.  The  Indians  rowed 
slowly.  As  they  came  near  the  ark  they 
seemed  to  realize  their  danger  for,  when  the 
prisoners  should  be  released,  there  would  be 
four  against  two  in  a  possible  attack  upon  the 
Indians  and  the  raft.     Riveroak  fixed  his  eyes 
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on  Deerslayer;  when  they  came  within  speak- 
ing distance,  he  called  out  to  him, 

"My  brother  knows  I  put  faith  in  him." 
Then  he  began  to  unfasten  the  pinions  that 
held  Hutter. 

"Stop,  Mingo,"  said  Deerslayer;  "keep  your 
prisoner  a  moment.  I  have  to  go  and  get  the 
ransoms." 

This  excuse  was  true  in  part  but  it  was  in- 
tended, also,  to  give  Judith  a  chance  to  hide 
all  the  arms  in  the  ark.  He  spoke  earnestly 
to  Chingachgook,  who  stood  at  guard  at  the 
entrance  to  the  ark,  and  then  Deerslayer  re- 
turned to  the  Indians  with  the  ivory  pieces. 
The  two  prisoners  were  released  and  came 
upon  the  platform,  lame  and  cross.  Deer- 
slayer indulged  in  one  of  his  silent  laughs,  as 
he  looked  at  Hurry;  the  legs  of  the  prisoner 
had  been  drawn  so  tightly  that  he  looked 
crippled  and  ludicrous.  "You  look  like  a 
girdled  pine  in  a  clearin',  Hurry,  that  is  rock- 
ing in  a  gale,"  said  Deerslayer.  "I'm  glad  to 
see,  however,  that  you  haven't  had  your  hair 
dressed  by  any  of  the  Iroquois  barbers,  in  your 
late  visit  to  their  camp." 
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A  few  hours  later,  after  the  Indians  had  de- 
parted in  friendliness  and  the  prisoners  had 
eaten  a  bountiful  meal  of  venison  and  fish  from 
the  lake,  that  Deerslayer  had  caught  that 
morning,  the  men  were  discussing  the  proba- 
bility of  further  trouble  from  the  Mingoes,  or 
Iroquois.  Hutter,  Hurry  and  Chingachgook 
were  inside  the  ark  and  Deerslayer  was  walk- 
ing outside  on  the  platform,  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  lake. 

"I  wonder  if  it's  peace  or  war  atween  our- 
selves and  the  savages,"  queried  Hurry.  "This 
giving  up  of  captyves  has  a  friendly  look,  and 
when  men  have  traded  fair  and  square  they 
ought  to  be  friends.  What's  your  judgment 
on  the  matter,  Deerslayer?" 

"There's  an  answer  to  your  question, 
Hurry,"  said  the  huntsman,  coming  in  from 
the  platform  of  the  ark  and  tossing  on  the 
table  a  sort  of  miniature  fagot,  composed  of 
a  dozen  sticks  bound  together  tightly  with  a 
deerskin  thong.  Hurry  seized  it  and,  holding 
it  to  the  light,  saw  that  the  ends  of  several  of 
the  sticks  had  been  dipped  in  blood. 

"If  this  isn't  plain  English,  it's  plain  Injin, 
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Deerslayer,"  he  said.  "Here's  what  they  call 
a  declaration  of  war  down  at  York.  How  did 
you  come  by  this  token?" 

"Fairly  enough.  It  lay  not  a  minute  since 
in  what  you  call  Floating  Tom's  dooryard. 
Yes,  this  is  an  Injun  declaration  of  war  sure 
enough,"  he  said  as  he  examined  the  fagot. 
"It's  proof  how  little  you  are  suited  to  the  path 
you  travel,  Harry  March,  that  it  got  here  and 
you  none  the  wiser  as  to  means.  The  savages 
may  have  left  the  scalp  on  your  head  but  they 
must  have  taken  off  your  ears,  else  you'd  have 
heard  the  stirring  of  the  water  by  the  lad. 
His  arrand  was  to  throw  these  sticks  at  our 
door,  and  the  next  thing  will  be  to  strike  you." 

"The  prowling  wolves !  Hand  me  that  rifle, 
Judith,"  said  Hurry,  "and  I'll  send  back  an 
answer  to  the  vagabonds  through  their  mes- 
senger." 

"Not  while  I  stand  by,  Master  March,"  said 
Deerslayer  with  decision.  "Faith  is  faith 
whether  given  to  a  Red-skin  or  a  Christian. 
The  lad  lighted  a  knot  and  came  off  fairly 
under  its  blaze  to  give  us  this  warning ;  and  no 
man  here  should  harm  him  on  such  an  arrand. 


'God  has  put  me  in  your  hands,,  Hurons!" 
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There's  no  use  in  words,  however;  for  the  boy- 
is  too  cunning  to  leave  the  knot  burning,  now 
his  business  is  done,  and  the  night  is  too  dark 
for  a  rifle  to  strike  with  sartainty." 

The  three  men  now  considered  how  they 
could  best  defend  themselves  from  the  attack 
which  they  feared  with  daylight.  Hutter  and 
Hurry  were  in  favor  of  making  a  surprise  raid 
upon  the  Indians  before  dawn,  frighten  them 
with  firearms  and,  perhaps,  secure  a  few  scalps. 
Chingachgook  listened  and  then  said  to  Deer- 
slayer;  "The  old  father  and  the  young  brother 
want  to  see  Huron  scalps  at  their  belts.  There 
is  room  for  some  on  the  girdle  of  the  Sarpint 
and  his  people  will  look  for  them  when  he 
returns  to  their  village.  I  know  that  you,  my 
brother,  have  white  hand;  he  will  not  strike 
even  the  dead.  You  will  wait  for  us;  when 
we  come  back  you  will  not  hide  your  face  with 
shame  from  your  friend." 

"Aye,  aye,  Sarpint,  I  see  how  'tis,"  said 
Deerslayer  sadly.  "It  belongs  to  your  gifts. 
But  be  marciful,  Sarpint.  Don't  begin  with 
the  wails  of  women  and  the  cries  of  children 
in  your  ears.     Bear  yourself  so  that  Hist  will 
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smile  and  not  weep  when  she  meets  you  to- 
night. Go,  then,  and  your  Manitou  preserve 
you!" 

'  'Good!  my  brother  will  stay  with  the  ark. 
Wah,  my  Hist  will  soon  be  standing  on  the 
shore,  if  she  can  break  away  from  her  captors, 
and  Chingachgook  must  go  to  find  her." 

Hutter,  Hurry  and  the  Indian  now  moved 
stealthily  away  in  the  canoe.  Hutter  steered ; 
Hurry  was  at  the  bow  and  Chingachgook  stood 
in  the  center.  They  made  a  landing  quietly 
and  without  arousing  any  disturbance.  When 
Chingachgook,  who  led  the  way  with  almost 
noiseless  feet,  reached  the  spot  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  signs  of  the  Indian  encampment 
and  Hist,  he  saw  only  the  remains  of  a  smoul- 
dering brand.  They  realized  that  the  Indians 
had  moved  their  camp.  Hutter  and  Hurry 
were  unrestrained  in  their  disappointment  and 
anger ;  they  prowled  among  the  huts,  hoping  to 
find  some  stray  child  or  luckless  sleeper.  At 
last,  they  returned  to  the  ark,  sulky  and  weary, 
and  were  soon  fast  asleep  while  Chingachgook 
waited  beside  Glimmerglass,  hoping  for  some 
sign  from  his  beloved  Hist. 


IV 

DEERSLAYER  IS  CAPTURED  BY  INDIANS* 

WITH  difficulty  the  new  location  of  the 
Indians  was  found  by  Hutter  and 
Hurry,  with  Chingachgook  ever  alert  and  al- 
most noiseless  as  guide.  Deerslayer  was  sum- 
moned to  help  his  Indian  friend  in  the  rescue 
of  Hist,  the  maiden  who  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Hurons.  As  they  approached  the  new 
encampment  they  found  the  fire  blazing  and 
all  in  gay  spirits,  because  the  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen in  the  tribe  had  been  successful.  The 
loud  voices  of  the  men  and  the  low  laughs  of 
the  women  reached  the  ears  of  Deerslayer  who 
crept  near  enough  to  see  Riveroak,  in  the  fore- 
ground, showing  the  ivory  elephant  to  other 
warriors.  Many  of  the  men  lay  on  the  ground 
with  their  rifles  by  their  side,  lazy  with  much 
eating.     The  women  and  children  were  in  a 

*  From  The  Deerslayer. 
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separate  group  but,  at  first,  he  failed  to  see 
Hist.  One  sour-faced  old  squaw  sat  apart; 
then  she  spoke  in  angry  tones  to  some  one  near, 
and  Deerslayer  saw  a  young  woman,  whom  he 
recognized  as  Hist,  come  out  from  the  shadow 
of  a  tree  and  approach  the  old  squaw.  Beside 
her  stood  a  young  Indian  warrior.  That  ex- 
plained why  Hist  could  not  meet  her  lover, 
Chingachgook,  as  she  had  promised. 

While  Deerslayer  had  been  reconnoitering, 
Chingachgook  had  remained  in  the  canoe  near 
the  shore;  Deerslayer  hastened  to  report  to 
him.  They  decided  to  leave  the  canoe  so  that 
Hist  might  see  it,  if  she  should  come  near 
the  point.  Then  they  took  their  rifles  and 
entered  the  woods  noiselessly.  They  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  below  which  was  the  en- 
campment. In  the  stillness  of  the  night  they 
could  hear  the  women  talking  about  the  ivory 
elephants  and  some  of  the  words  drifted  clearly 
to  their  ears: 

"The  Hurons  have  more  curious  beasts  than 
that!"  said  a  young  woman,  looking  contemp- 
tuously at  Hist  who  had  joined  their  circle. 
"The   Delawares   would   think   this   creature 
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wonderful  but  to-morrow  no  Huron  tongue 
will  talk  of  it.  The  Delaware  young  men  are 
women.  Who  ever  heard  the  name  of  a  Dela- 
ware warrior?" 

With  amazing  spirit,  Hist  aroused  and  re- 
plied, "Who  ever  heard  the  name  of  a  Dela- 
ware warrior?  Tamenund,  though  now  as  old 
as  the  pines  on  the  hills,  or  the  eagles  in  the  air, 
was  once  young;  his  name  was  heard  from  the 
great  salt  lake  to  the  sweet  waters  of  the  west. 
That  is  the  family  of  Uncas.  Where  is  an- 
other so  great?  Do  the  eagles  fly  as  high,  is 
the  deer  as  swift  or  the  panther  as  brave?  Is 
there  no  young  warrior  of  that  race?  Let 
the  Huron  maidens  open  their  eyes  wider  and 
they  may  see  one  called  Chingachgook,  who 
is  as  stately  as  a  young  ash  and  as  tough  as  the 
hickory." 

This  long  speech  by  Hist  brought  forth 
angry  retorts  and  a  dispute  threatened. 
Chingachgook  motioned  to  Deerslayer  to 
stoop,  so  that  he  would  completely  hide  him- 
self; then  the  Indian  made  a  noise,  so  closely 
resembling  the  chirrup  of  the  smallest  Ameri- 
can squirrel  that  even  Deerslayer  was  deceived, 
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for  a  moment,  and  thought  one  of  the  little  ani- 
mals was  near.  The  sound  was  so  familiar 
that  none  of  the  Hurons  paid  attention  to  it. 
Hist,  however,  instantly  stopped  talking  and 
sat  motionless,  without  turning  her  head. 
Often  her  Delaware  lover  had  called  her  by 
this  signal;  it  sounded  like  a  serenade  in  her 
ears. 

The  old  woman,  who  was  the  guardian  of 
Hist,  now  prepared  to  lie  down  across  the 
entrance  to  the  hut  where,  evidently,  she  and 
Hist  slept.  Just  then  one  of  the  old  warriors 
called  for  water  and  the  old  squaw,  taking  Hist 
by  the  hand,  seized  a  gourd  from  a  branch  of 
a  tree  near  by,  and  started  for  the  spring  on 
the  hill  where  Deerslayer  and  Chingachgook 
were  hiding.  As  they  came  near,  the  Indian 
moved  as  if  to  throw  his  tomahawk  at  the  old 
woman's  head  but  Deerslayer,  with  calmer 
judgment,  stayed  his  hand  before  such  a  move- 
ment should  be  made,  sure  to  bring  the  whole 
encampment  upon  them  and  costing  the  lives, 
possibly,  of  Hist  as  well  as  themselves.  The 
chirrup  of  the  squirrel  was  repeated,  however, 
as  the  women  passed  to  the  spring  and  filled 
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the  gourd.  Then  they  turned  to  go  down  the 
hill  to  the  encampment.  Suddenly,  Deer- 
slayer  seized  the  old  woman  by  the  throat  with 
such  a  grip  that  she  released  the  hand  of  Hist. 
She  made  a  gurgling  sound  but  Deerslayer  held 
her  fast,  not  really  choking  her  but  preventing 
her  from  calling  out  an  alarm.  Hist  was 
safely  in  the  canoe  with  Chingachgook  when 
the  old  woman  let  out  a  frantic  shriek.  The 
warriors  sprang  forward  as  Deerslayer  tripped 
up  the  old  woman,  left  her  on  her  back,  and 
rushed  for  the  bank  and  the  canoe. 

He  reached  the  water  in  safety  by  rapid 
plunges,  and  was  about  to  step  into  the  canoe, 
when  a  big  Indian  leaped  through  the  bushes 
and  alighted  like  a  panther  on  Deerslayer' s 
back.  Both  fell  into  the  water;  there  was  a 
desperate  struggle ;  half  a  dozen  more  savages 
came  to  the  rescue  of  their  warrior  and  Deer- 
slayer was  taken  prisoner. 

When  Deerslayer  and  his  captors  reached 
the  camp  they  found  there  eight  grim  war- 
riors; among  them  was  Biveroak.  As  the 
latter  caught  sight  of  the  captive  he  spoke  in  a 
low  tone  and  pointed  to  the  ivory  pieces;  a 
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general  exclamation  of  surprise  was  heard; 
they  looked  at  Deerslayer  with  mingled  ad- 
miration and  ferocious  revenge.  After  his 
knife  had  been  taken  from  him,  his  arms  were 
not  pinioned  but  a  strong  rope  of  bark  was 
passed  around  his  ankles,  so  that  he  would 
not  escape  by  any  sudden  leap.  The  old 
woman  whom  he  had  throttled,  who  bore  the 
graceful  name  of  She-Bear,  now  approached 
him  with  flashing  eyes  and  clenched  fists. 
With  furious  words  she  called  him  "skunk  of 
the  Pale-faces,  woodchuck,  mink,  hedge-hog, 
toad  and  spider"  until  she  had  exhausted  both 
her  vocabulary  and  her  breath. 

Riveroak  now  came  towards  Deerslayer  with 
a  smile  so  subtle  that  it  was  difficult  to  inter- 
pret; he  said,  "My  Pale-face  friend  is  very 
welcome.  The  Hurons  keep  a  hot  fire  to  dry 
white  man's  clothes." 

"I  thank  you  Huron,  or  Mingo,"  replied 
Deerslayer  with  dignity.  "I  am  grateful  for 
the  welcome  and  the  fire ;  the  last  is  good  when 
one  has  been  in  a  spring  as  cold  as  Glimmer- 
glass."  Then  he  changed  his  tone  and  manner 
and  continued:  "God  has  put  me  in  your  hands, 
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Huron,  and  I  suppose  you  will  act  your  will 
on  me.  I  shall  not  boast  of  what  I  can  do 
under  torment,  for  I  have  never  been  tried, 
and  no  man  can  say  till  he  has  been.  But  I'll 
do  my  indivers  not  to  disgrace  the  people 
among  whom  I  got  my  training.  Howsever, 
I  wish  you  to  bear  witness  that  I'm  altogether 
of  the  white  blood  and,  in  a  natural  way,  of 
white  gifts  too;  so,  should  I  be  overcome,  I 
hope  you'll  place  the  fault  where  it  belongs 
and,  in  no  manner,  put  it  on  the  Delawares  or 
their  friends  and  allies,  the  Mohicans.  We're 
all  created  with  more  or  less  weakness  and  I'm 
afeard  it's  a  Pale-face  weakness  to  give  in 
under  great  torment  when  Red-skins  will  sing 
their  songs  and  boast  of  their  deeds  in  the  very 
teeth  of  their  foes." 

"We  shall  see,  Hawkeye,"  was  the  Indian's 
reply.  "Hawkeye  has  a  good  countenance 
and  is  tough.  Why  should  he  be  tormented 
when  the  Hurons  love  him?  He  is  not  born 
their  enemy ;  the  death  of  one  warrior  will  not 
cast  a  cloud  between  them  forever." 

Deerslayer  expected  that,  in  spite  of  such 
seeming  friendliness,  he  would  be  subjected  to 
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the  varied  tortures  which  these  Indians  were 
known  to  practice  upon  their  captives.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  treated  with  kindness, 
although  scoffed  at  by  She-Bear  and  her 
cronies  among  the  squaws.  He  was  even  given 
a  day's  furlough  and  was  sent,  with  guard,  to 
the  ark  with  proposals  for  ending  hostilities 
if  the  terms  of  the  Indians  should  be  accepted. 
To  Tom  Hutter  and  Hurry,  when  he  was  al- 
lowed to  land  at  the  ark,  he  said : 

"Ah,  me!  'Tisn't  a  pleasant  and  I  know 
it's  a  useless  arrand  on  which  I've  come  but  it 
must  be  told.  The  Hurons  hold  that  all  on 
this  lake  belongs  to  them;  they  sent  this  wam- 
pum-belt, with  these  words;  'Tell  the  Sarpint 
that  he  may  strike  across  the  mountains  for 
his  own  villages  and  no  one  shall  look  for  his 
trail.  Hist,  however,  must  go  back  to  the 
Hurons  for  there  a  young  Huron  chief  wants 
her  for  his  wife.  The  Sarpint,  they  say,  is 
too  fine  a  young  warrior  not  to  find  as  many 
wives  as  he  wants  but  this  one  he  camiot 
have.' " 

All  were  silent  for  a  moment.  Chingach- 
gook  and  Hist  were   listening  in   the  back- 
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ground.  Then  Deerslayer  continued,  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  "Moreover  they  have  lost 
a  young  maiden  lately  and  they  will  take  the 
two  Pale-faces  (meaning  Judith  and  Hetty) 
to  fill  her  place.  Them  was  the  conditions  on 
which  I  was  sent  on  my  furlough  and  I  have 
told  them ;  a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  though  it  be 
made  with  a  vagabond." 

Angry  retorts  came  from  Hutter,  Hurry 
and  Judith  while  Hetty  wept  quietly.  Then 
Chingachgook  arose  and  stretched  his  arms 
with  dignity,  as  he  said,  "Wampum  must  be 
sent  for  wampum,  a  message  for  a  message. 
Hear  what  the  Sarpint  of  the  Delawares  has 
to  say  to  the  pretended  wolves  from  the  great 
lakes  that  are  heard  howling  through  our 
woods.  Chingachgook  takes  his  own  where  he 
finds  it;  he  asks  leave  of  no  cur  from  the 
Canadas.  He  will  keep  Wah-ta-Wah,  his 
Hist,  with  him  to  cook  his  game.  Tell  the 
Hurons  to  howl  louder,  if  they  wish  a  Dela- 
ware to  find  them  in  the  woods,  where  they 
burrow  like  foxes,  instead  of  hunting  like  war- 
riors." 

"That's  grand  despatch,  as  the  officers  at  the 
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forts  say,"  said  Deerslayer;  "  'twill  set  the 
Huron  blood  in  motion.  Never  fear  me — I'll 
give  'em  your  message,  sneer  for  sneer,  idee  for 
idee,  scorn  for  scorn,  and  they  desarve  no 
better  at  your  hands.  You  will  do  well, 
Hurry,  to  hasten  to  the  fort  and  persuade  them 
to  lead  out  a  party  as  soon  as  may  be  ag'in 
these  vagabonds  and  you'll  do  well  to  volun- 
teer to  guide  them  yourself  to  the  Indian 
encampment." 

"And  you,  Deerslayer,  what  do  you  think 
will  happen  to  you?"  asked  Hurry  with  more 
feeling  than  he  had  ever  been  known  to  show. 

"The  Lord  in  his  wisdom  only  can  tell, 
Harry  March.  The  clouds  look  black  and 
threatening  and  I  keep  my  mind  in  a  state  to 
meet  the  worst.  Any  little  disappointment 
about  the  prisoners  or  Hist  may  make  the  tor- 
ments sartain  but  the  Lord  can  determine  my 
fate  and  your'n." 

As  was  usual  among  many  tribes,  two 
chiefs  shared  the  authority.  One  was  River- 
oak  and  the  other  was  Le  Panthere,  in  the 
language    of    the    Canadas,    or    Panther    in 
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English.  They  did  not  utter  a  word  but  sat 
side  by  side,  as  Deerslayer  approached  and 
delivered  the  messages  of  Chingachgook  and 
Hutter.  At  the  close  he  said,  "Here  am  I, 
Mingoes,  here  am  I  and  there  is  the  sun.  One 
is  not  more  true  to  the  law  of  natur'  than  the 
other  has  proved  to  his  word.  I  am  your 
prisoner;  do  with  me  as  you  please.  Nothing 
remains  for  me  but  to  meet  the  white  man's 
God,  according  to  a  white  man's  duties  and 
gifts." 

"Killer  of  the  Deer,"  said  Riveroak,  "my 
aged  men  have  listened  to  wise  words;  they 
are  ready  to  speak.  You  are  a  man  whose 
fathers  came  beyond  the  rising  sun;  we  are 
children  of  the  setting  sun.  When  we  gaze  at 
the  east  we  feel  afraid,  canoe  after  canoe  bring- 
ing more  of  your  people  in  the  track  of  the  sun. 
The  red  men  are  few  already;  they  have  need 
of  help.  One  of  our  best  lodges  has  lately 
been  emptied  by  the  death  of  its  master ;  it  will 
be  long  before  his  son  can  sit  in  his  place. 
There  is  his  squaw!  She  will  want  venison 
for  herself  and  her  children.  We  know  you, 
Killer  of  the  Deer,  you  are  honest.     You  have 
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but  one  tongue  and  that  is  not  forked.  Here 
is  the  woman,  the  Sumach ;  yonder  is  a  rifle ;  it 
is  loaded  and  if  you  will  shoot  a  deer,  bringing 
in  the  venison  and  laying  it  before  Sumach, 
feed  her  children  and  call  yourself  her  hus- 
band, then  my  people  will  count  you  among 
our  warriors  and  you  will  no  longer  be  Dela- 
ware but  Huron." 

"I  feared  this,  Riveroak,"  was  Deerslayer's 
reply.  "Howsever  the  truth  is  soon  told  and 
I  will  put  an  end  to  such  expectations.  I'm 
white  and  I'm  Christian-born;  'twould  ill  be- 
come me  to  take  a  wife  under  Red-skin  forms. 
That  which  I  wouldn't  do  in  peaceable  times 
and  under  a  bright  sky,  still  less  will  I  do  be- 
hind clouds  to  save  my  life.  As  for  feeding 
the  young  of  your  dead  warrior,  I  would  do 
that  cheerfully,  could  it  be  done  without  dis- 
credit; but  it  cannot  be;  I  cannot  live  in  a 
Huron  village.  No,  no,  Huron,  my  gifts  are 
white,  so  far  as  wives  are  consarned;  I  am 
Delaware  in  all  things  touching  Injuns." 

A  murmur  of  anger  arose  at  these  words; 
Panther  hurled  a  tomahawk,  exclaiming,  "Dog 
of  the  Pale-faces.     Go  yell  among  the  curs  of 
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your  own  hunting-grounds!"  Luckily  his 
fierce  tones  attracted  the  attention  of  Deer- 
slayer  and,  as  the  weapon  darted  towards  him, 
he  raised  his  arm  and  caught  it  by  the  handle, 
with  his  hand  above  his  own  head,  in  the  atti- 
tude to  return  the  attack.  Whether  this  cir- 
cumstance tempted  him,  or  he  felt  a  sudden 
impulse  of  resentment  and  self-defense,  he 
cast  all  his  strength  into  the  effort  and  hurled 
the  tomahawk  which  struck  The  Panther  di- 
rectly between  the  eyes.  He  fell  into  the  open 
area,  quivering  with  death. 

A  rush  of  all  the  warriors  to  the  relief  of 
their  chief  left  Deerslayer  for  a  second  outside 
the  circle.  Willing  to  make  one  desperate 
effort  for  life,  he  bounded  off  as  well  as  he 
could,  with  Indians  immediately  in  pursuit. 
Bullets  whizzed  past  him  but  none  could  sur- 
pass his  speed  in  running.  He  reached  the 
summit  of  the  first  hill,  with  the  Hurons  leap- 
ing and  whooping  behind  him.  A  fallen  tree 
was  near  and,  with  wonderful  skill,  he  forced 
his  body  under  its  lower  side.  He  lay  there, 
scarcely  breathing,  while  the  Hurons,  often 
leaping  upon  the  tree,  plunged  into  the  ravine 
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beyond,  still  in  pursuit.  They  were  like  a  pack 
of  hounds  at  fault,  running  about  and  examin- 
ing the  dead  leaves  for  a  new  scent. 

Deerslayer  realized  that  his  situation  was 
most  critical;  he  must  be  discovered  soon  if  he 
remained  in  the  woods,  so  he  emerged  stealthily 
from  beneath  the  tree  and  ran  with  all  speed 
towards  the  beach.  At  first  glance  he  saw  that 
the  paddles  had  been  removed  from  the  extra 
canoe  but,  hearing  the  infernal  yells  of  the 
pursuers  close  upon  him,  he  ran  off  into  the 
water,  bearing  the  canoe  before  him,  falling 
upon  his  back  in  the  bottom,  both  to  recover 
his  breath  and  to  cover  his  body  from  the 
deadly  bullets.  The  canoe  had  inclined  to  the 
south  and  was  slowly  drifting  down  the  lake. 
With  a  dry  bit  of  dead  branch  which  he  had 
thrown  into  the  canoe,  he  was  able  to  push 
forward,  somewhat  as  if  rowing,  while  he 
listened  anxiously  for  some  sign  of  relief  from 
Hurry  or  the  soldiers  whom  he  might  have 
summoned. 

After  drifting  about  twenty  minutes,  Deer- 
slayer  realized  that  the  wind  had  shifted  and 
the  canoe  was  returning,  in  the  light  wind, 
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towards  the  land.  He  heard  no  sounds,  how- 
ever, and  remained  on  his  back  in  the  canoe. 
Soon  he  was  aroused  by  a  grating  sound  on 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  He  lifted  his  head 
to  find  Riveroak  drawing  the  canoe  up  onto  the 
strand. 

"Come,"  said  the  Huron  chief,  "my  young 
friend  has  sailed  about  until  he  is  tired.  He 
will  forget  how  to  run  unless  he  uses  his  legs. 
His  legs  are  very  long;  they  have  given  my 
young  men  trouble.  But  he  is  not  a  fish;  he 
cannot  find  his  way  in  the  lake.  Fish  are 
taken  in  nets  and  not  killed  by  bullets.  When 
he  turns  moose  again,  he  will  be  treated  like  a 
moose/' 

"Aye,"  said  Deerslayer,  "Have  your  talk, 
Riveroak.  I'm  your  captyve;  work  your  will 
on  me." 

As  Deerslayer  was  led  back  to  the  circle  of 
Indians  he  saw  that  the  women  and  the  boys 
had  been  preparing  splinters  of  the  fat  pine- 
woods  to  be  used  in  his  torment,  while  the 
brands  were  already  burning.  The  warriors 
were  passing  their  fingers  over  the  edge  of 
their  tomahawks  to  prove  their  keenness  and 
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temper.  It  was  the  custom  of  these  Indian 
tribes  to  put  the  nerves  of  their  victims  to  the 
most  severe  tests,  while  it  was  a  matter  of  In- 
dian pride  to  betray  no  terror  or  pain.  The 
young  men  were  now  allowed  to  throw  their 
tomahawks  in  turn,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
victim's  head,  without  absolutely  hitting  him. 
First,  in  this  contest  of  dexterity  for  the  assail- 
ant and  of  courage  for  the  victim,  came  Raven, 
followed  by  other  young  warriors,  The  Mouse 
and  Bounding  Boy.  Deerslayer  kept  his  face 
serene  and  even  sneered,  at  times,  at  their  ex- 
hibitions. 

Riveroak  now  told  his  people  that  Deer- 
slayer  had  proved  himself  a  man.  He  called 
some  of  the  best  marksmen  to  him  and  bade 
them  put  the  Pale-face  to  the  test  of  the  rifle. 
Shot  after  shot  was  fired ;  all  the  bullets  came 
close  to  Deerslayer' s  head,  without  touching 
it;  still  no  one  could  detect  so  much  as  the 
twitching  of  a  muscle  or  the  winking  of  an  eye 
on  the  part  of  the  captive.  Once,  with  a  calm 
voice,  he  spoke,  "You  may  call  this  shooting, 
Mingoes,  but  we've  squaws  among  the  Dela- 
wares  that  could  undo  your  greatest  indivers." 
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With  a  sinister  look  on  his  face,  Riveroak  now 
faced  Deerslayer.  The  young  men  were  told 
to  collect  their  splinters  and  to  light  the  fire 
in  the  pile.  They  did  not  intend  to  destroy 
their  victim  by  fire  but  to  put  his  fortitude  to 
the  most  severe  tests. 

Suddenly,  an  Indian  maiden  pushed  through 
the  circle,  advanced  to  the  heap  of  fagots  and, 
with  her  foot,  dashed  aside  the  lighted  twigs. 
With  amazement  and  a  gleam  of  hope,  Deer- 
slayer  recognized  Hist.  A  young  Indian  now 
came  bounding  forward  in  war-dress;  leaping 
to  the  side  of  Deerslayer,  he  cut  the  withes 
which  bound  him.  With  rifle  in  hand,  he  faced 
the  Hurons  and  said;  "Hurons,  this  earth  is 
very  big.  The  great  lakes  are  big  too;  room 
beyond  them  for  Iroquois;  Delawares  on  this 
side.  I  am  Chingachgook,  the  son  of  Uncas. 
This  maiden,  Wah-ta-Wah,  is  my  betrothed; 
the  Pale-face  is  my  friend." 

After  a  moment  of  surprise  too  great  for 
words  at  the  boldness  of  the  intruder,  the 
young  warrior,  Briarthorn,  rushed  forward 
and  exclaimed,  "Hurons,  this  is  our  mortal 
enemy,  the  great  Sarpint  of  them  you  hate.    If 
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men  from  the  garrison,  just  in  time  to  turn 
:  seemed  certain  death  for  Deerslayer  into 
release,  and  to  drive  the  Iroquois  from  the 
haunts  of  the  Delawares.  When  the  sun  rose 
ruing,  esvery  sign  of  hostility 
and  alarm  had  v.  1  from  the  banks  of 

Glinimerglass. 


SHOOTING  THE   RAPIDS* 

AS  the  years  passed  and  Deerslayer,  or 
Leatherstocking  as  he  was  more  often 
called  in  later  vears,  became  more  mature  he 
was  often  chosen  by  the  officers  at  the  forts 
along  the  Hudson  and  on  Ontario  to  act  as 
pathfinder,  or  guide,  and  defender  of  women 
and  children  in  times  of  danger.  He  knew 
every  trail  and  every  stream;  he  was  fearless 
and  cautious  at  the  same  time.  He  knew  all 
the  Indians,  both  the  friendly  Delawares  and 
Mohicans  among  whom  he  passed  much  of  his 
time,  and  the  enemies  also,  the  Iroquois, 
Hurons  or  Mingoes,  as  he  generally  called 
them.  He  was  shrewd  in  his  dealing  with 
white  and  red  man;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
absolutely  honest ;  he  was  dependable  in  times 

*  From  The  Pathfinder. 
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of  peace  and  war;  his  judgment  was  sound  and 
was  respected  by  whites  and  Indians. 

Sergeant  Dunham,  during  the  French- 
Indian  War,  arranged  on  a  certain  occasion  to 
have  Pathfinder,  as  the  soldiers  called  Deer- 
slayer,  meet  his  daughter,  Mabel,  and  her 
uncle,  commonly  called  Cap,  and  guide  them 
back  to  the  garrison,  on  their  return  from 
Albany.  With  them  were  two  Indians,  sup- 
posed to  be  friendly,  Arrowhead,  a  Tuscarora, 
and  his  wife,  June.  They  had  traveled  for 
many  long  miles  and  were  looking  for  shelter 
for  the  night.  At  the  summit  of  a  hill,  upon 
some  uprooted  trees  they  saw  smoke  which 
would  indicate  a  camp. 

"See!"  said  Mabel  Dunham,  pointing  to  the 
tree-tops,  "there  is  smoke;  does  it  come  from 
a  house?" 

"Ay,  there's  a  look  of  humanity  in  that 
smoke,"  answered  the  weary,  somewhat  ar- 
rogant Captain,  her  uncle.  "I  must  show  it 
to  Arrowhead  who  may  be  running  past  a  port 
without  knowing  it.  There  may  be  Tuscaroras 
or  Oneidas  near  us.    It  would  be  well  to  join 
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company  with  them  and  get  a  comfortable 
berth  for  the  night  in  their  wigwam." 

"No  wigwam  there,  too  much  tree,"  was 
Arrowhead's  answer  to  the  suggestion.  "Xo 
Tuscarora — no  Mohawk — Pale-face  fire." 

"How  far  now,  Arrowhead,"  asked  Cap, 
"do  you  make  us  by  your  calculations  from  the 
bit  of  a  pond  that  you  call  The  Great  Lake 
towards  which  we  have  been  shaping  our 
course  for  so  many  days?" 

"Look!"  exclaimed  Arrowhead,  pointing  an 
arm  before  him  in  the  distance,  "Look! 
Ontario!" 

It  was  arranged  that  June  should  stay  by 
the  canoe  and  the  rest  of  the  party  should  ap- 
proach the  fire  which  they  saw.  As  they 
came  nearer,  Arrowhead  constantly  muttered, 
"Pale-face  fire!" 

"Yes,  Arrowhead  is  half -right,"  said  Mabel 
as  they  drew  near,  "there  are  two  Indians  and 
one  white  man." 

"Pale-faces  two,"  declared  Arrowhead, 
"red  man  one." 

"Well,"  said  Cap,  "  'Tis  hard  to  say  which 
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is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  One  is  certainly 
white  and  a  fine  fellow  he  looks  to  be ;  one  is  a 
Red-skin,  as  far  as  natur'  and  paint  can  make 
him;  but  the  third  chap  is  half -rigged,  being 
neither  brig  nor  schooner." 

Soon  they  came  close  to  the  fire,  Mabel  with 
some  fear  which  showed  in  her  face,  lest  these 
might  be  French  and  unfriendly.  The  man 
with  the  strange  garb,  who  had  puzzled  Cap, 
now  came  forward  and  spoke  to  Mabel,  with 
an  air  of  kindliness:  "Fear  nothing,  young 
woman,  you  have  met  Christian  men  in  the 
wilderness  who  will  treat  well  all  who  are  dis- 
posed to  peace  and  justice.  I  am  a  hunter, 
for  many  years  well  known  in  these  parts.  By 
the  Frenchmen  and  Red-skins  on  one  side  of 
the  Big  Lake  I  am  called  La  Longue  Cara- 
bine; by  the  Mohicans,  a  just-minded  tribe, 
I  am  called  Hawkeye;  while  the  troops  and 
rangers  along  this  side  of  the  water  call  me 
Pathfinder,  in  as  much  as  I  have  never  been 
known  to  miss  one  end  of  a  trail,  when  there 
was  a  Mingo  or  a  friend  in  need  at  the  other 
end." 
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"Pathfinder !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  "then  you 
are  the  friend  my  father  promised  should  meet 
us  and  guide  us  to  his  garrison." 

"If  you  are  Sergeant  Dunham's  daughter, 
the  great  prophet  of  the  Delawares  never 
uttered  more  truth,"  agreed  Pathfinder,  with 
his  silent  laugh. 

"Yes;  you  are  right;  I  am  Mabel  Dunham 
and  yonder  is  my  uncle  whom  we  call  Cap 
for  he  has  been  a  seaman,  and  Arrowhead,  a 
Tuscarora  Indian." 

"I  wish  a  juster-minded  Indian  had  been 
your  guide,"  was  Deerslayer's  reply  in  a  low 
tone,  "for  I  am  no  lover  of  the  Tuscaroras, 
who  have  travelled  too  far  from  the  graves 
of  their  fathers  to  remember  the  Great  Spirit. 
Arrowhead  is  an  ambitious  chief  and  will 
bear  watching.  Is  Dew-of-the-June  with 
him?" 

"Yes,  his  wife,  June,  is  with  him  and  she 
seems  mild  and  honest." 

"Ay,  and  she  is  true-hearted,"  added  Deer- 
slayer,  "which  is  more  than  any  one  who  knew 
him  would  say  of  Arrowhead.  It  is  lucky  that 
we  have  met  you  here;  I  doubt  if  Arrowhead 
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would  be  the  man  to  shoot  the  current.  Jasper, 
here,  will  be  the  best  pilot  for  the  canoes  over 
the  rapids." 

Pathfinder  urged  no  longer  delay  in  order 
that  they  might  pass  through  the  rapids  before 
nightfall.  He  directed  that  the  canoe  should 
drift  down  stream,  with  the  stern  first,  going 
down  with  the  current.  Then,  should  any  of 
the  Mingoes  strike  their  trail  they  would  look 
for  signs  in  the  mud;  they  would  see  "the  nose 
of  the  canoe  upstream,"  and  naturally  think 
they  had  gone  in  that  direction.  As  soon  as  it 
had  reached  the  center  of  the  river,  Jasper 
would  turn  it  and  start  it  downstream.  The 
mock-heroic  efforts  of  Cap  to  sneer  at  the 
fresh-water  lakes,  compared  with  his  familiar 
salt-water,  amused  both  Jasper  and  Path- 
finder. When  the  gallant  seaman  heard  the 
noise  of  the  rapids,  however,  he  urged  Jasper 
to  get  nearer  to  the  shore. 

"Trust  to  us,"  said  Pathfinder,  with  a  wink 
at  Jasper,  "we  are  but  fresh-water  sailors,  it 
is  true,  and  I  can't  boast  much  at  that,  but 
this  lad,  whom  the  Frenchmen  and  Indians 
call  Eau-douce,  understands  rifts  and  rapids 
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and  cataracts.  In  going  down  these  we  shall 
do  our  indivers  not  to  disgrace  our  edication." 

"Going  down?"  gasped  Cap,  "why,  man, 
you  do  not  dream  of  going  down  a  waterfall 
in  this  egg-shell  of  a  bark?" 

"Sartain!"  maintained  Pathfinder  calmly; 
"the  path  lies  over  the  falls  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  shoot  them  than  to  unload  the  canoe 
and  carry  all  that  it  contains  around  a  portage 
of  a  mile  or  so  by  land.  We  will  allow  the 
young  lady,  with  June,  to  walk  with  the  two 
Indians  but  we  three  white  men,  all  of  whom 
are  used  to  the  water,  can  ride  over  in  safety, 
for  we  often  shoot  these  rapids.  We  counted 
on  you,  friend  mariner,  as  a  mainstay ;  for  you 
are  accustomed  to  seeing  waves  tumbling 
about ;  and  without  you  to  steady  the  canoe,  all 
the  finery  of  the  Sergeant's  daughter  might 
be  washed  into  the  river  and  lost." 

Cap  was  puzzled.  He  was  really  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  shooting  rapids — a  new  ex- 
perience to  him — yet  his  pride  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  deserting  the  men  who  were  so  calmly 
challenging  him.  As  soon  as  the  canoe  had 
landed  the  women  and  Indian  chief,  Path- 
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finder  sank  on  his  knees,  continuing  to  use  the 
paddle  slowly.  Jasper  stood  erect,  looking 
carefully  for  the  safe  spot  for  their  passage. 
"Farther  west,  boy;  farther  west,"  shouted 
Pathfinder.  "Bring  the  top  of  the  dead  oak 
in  a  line  with  the  blasted  hemlock.''  Jasper 
made  no  answer,  for  the  canoe  was  in  the 
center  of  the  stream,  with  its  bow  pointed 
towards  the  rapids;  and  it  had  already  begun 
to  quicken  its  motion  by  the  increased  force 
of  the  current.  At  that  moment  Cap  would 
have  given  up  every  claim  to  glory,  if  he  could 
have  stood  safely  upon  the  shore.  He  heard 
the  roar  of  the  waters,  thundering  louder  and 
louder,  and  before  him  he  saw  the  canoe 
making  for  the  green  and  angry  waters  that 
glared  before  them. 

"Down  with  your  helm,  down  with  your 
helm,  man,"  he  shouted  at  last,  unable  to  con- 
trol himself  any  longer,  as  the  canoe  glided 
swiftly  towards  the  edge  of  the  falls. 

"Ay,  ay,  down  it  is  sure  enough,"  said  Path- 
finder, with  his  silent  laugh,  "down  we  go  of 
a  sartainty!    Heave  her  stern  up,  boy!" 

The  rest  was  like  the  passage  of  a  viewless 
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wind.  Jasper  gave  the  required  sweep  with  his 
paddle ;  the  canoe  glanced  into  the  channel ;  for 
a  few  seconds  it  seemed  to  Cap  that  he  was 
tossing  in  a  cauldron.  He  felt  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  tip;  he  saw  the  raging,  foaming  water 
careening  madly  at  his  side;  he  was  sensible 
that  the  light  canoe  was  tossed  about  like  an 
eggshell  and  then,  not  less  to  his  great  joy  than 
his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  the  canoe  was 
gliding  across  the  basin  of  still  water  below  the 
falls,  under  the  steady  impulse  of  Jasper's 
paddle.  Pathfinder  brought  out  a  tin  pot  and 
a  horn  spoon;  he  measured  the  water  that  had 
been  taken  into  the  canoe.  "Fourteen  spoon- 
fuls, Eau-douce"  said  he;  "fourteen  fairly 
measured  spoonfuls.  You  must  acknowledge 
I  have  known  you  to  go  down  with  only  ten." 

"Master  Cap  leaned  so  hard  upstream," 
said  Jasper  with  a  laugh,  "that  I  had  difficulty 
in  trimming  the  canoe." 

"I  think  little  of  this  affair,"  said  Cap,  ad- 
justing his  queue  and  clearing  his  throat. 
"It's  a  mere  wash  of  spray  to  shooting  London 
Bridge  which  is  done  by  hundreds  of  persons 
and  often  by  the  most  delicate  ladies  in  the 
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land.  The  King  has  shot  the  bridge  in  his 
royal  person." 

"Well,  I  want  no  delicate  ladies  nor  royal 
persons  to  go  over  these  falls  with  me," 
laughed  Pathfinder;  "for  a  boat's  breadth, 
either  way,  may  mean  a  drowning  matter  of 
it.  Eau-douce,  we  shall  have  to  carry  the 
Sergeant's  brother  over  Niagara  yet,  to  show 
him  what  may  be  done  on  a  frontier." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  place 
where  Jasper's  canoe  was  hidden.  Chingach- 
gook,  who  had  been  at  the  fire  with  Pathfinder 
and  Jasper,  had  been  scouting  along  the  shore, 
to  make  sure  that  no  danger  threatened  Mabel. 
The  latter  and  Jasper  now  started  downstream 
in  Jasper's  canoe ;  Pathfinder,  Arrowhead  and 
June  were  in  the  other  boat.  Two  hours  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  them  all  in  safety 
to  the  garrison.  Suddenly  Jasper  turned  to 
Pathfinder  and  called  his  attention  to  a  rock 
on  the  bank  at  the  lower  turn  of  the  river: 

"  'Tis  the  Sarpint,"  he  said;  "he  is  making 
signs  to  us  that  I  do  not  understand." 

"Ay,  he  wants  us  to  drop  in  nearer  shore," 
said  Pathfinder.     "Mischief  is  brewing  or  he 
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would  not  take  this  trouble.  Courage  all !  Ah, 
I  never  knew  any  good  to  come  of  boasting; 
here  just  as  I  was  vaunting  of  our  safety, 
comes  danger  to  give  us  the  he." 

As  they  drew  near  the  shore,  Pathfinder 
and  Chingachgook  had  a  consultation;  the 
latter  held  up  the  head  of  a  pipe  formed  of 
stone.  Pathfinder  thought  it  might  be  a  pipe 
of  one  of  the  soldiers  but  the  Indian  shook  his 
head,  pointing  within  the  bowl  of  soapstone. 
In  its  center  was  a  small  Latin  cross,  made 
with  the  accuracy  which  left  no  doubt  of  its 
meaning;  it  belonged  to  the  Indians  who  were 
with  the  French.  Chingachgook  said  the  to- 
bacco was  still  burning  in  it  when  he  found  it. 
Evidently  enemies  were  near. 

After  further  conference  it  was  arranged 
that  Jasper  should  decoy  the  Indians  upstream 
by  creeping  along  the  bank  with  flint  and 
tinder-box  and  lighting  a  fire  near  where  the 
pipe  had  been  found.  The  rest  of  the  party 
would  find  a  safe  place  for  hiding,  with  a 
screen  of  bushes  and  small  trees.  After 
Jasper  had  started  his  fire,  he  crept  back  to 
the  shore  and  with  difficulty  located  the  canoes, 
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so  perfect  was  the  screen  of  bushes  about  them. 
Soon  Chingachgook  came,  also,  with  the  re- 
port that  the  hostile  Indians  were  retreating 
along  the  bank.  There  were  in  all  about  fif- 
teen Indians  and  they  seemed  wary  and  sus- 
picious; they  had  separated  now,  and  six  or 
eight  were  following  Jasper's  footsteps  from 
the  fire  and  might  be  upon  them  at  any 
moment. 

Mabel  was  reclining  in  the  canoe  so  that  her 
body  was  hidden;  Jasper  took  his  place  be- 
side her  with  a  loaded  rifle.  Arrowhead  and 
Chingachgook  crawled  to  cover  and  lay  in 
wait  like  snakes.  June  covered  her  head  with 
her  calico  robe;  Cap  loosed  the  pistols  in  his 
belt;  Pathfinder  kept  his  position,  unmovable 
in  the  bushes.  Soon  he  saw  three  of  the  Iro- 
quois at  the  bend  of  the  river,  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  canoes.  They  stood  there,  uncer- 
tain which  way  to  go. 

"Let  my  young  men  look  as  if  their  eyes 
were  eagles,"  said  the  old  warrior;  "we  have 
been  a  whole  moon  on  the  war-path  and  have 
found  but  one  scalp." 

With  careful,  slow  gaze  the  Indians  studied 
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the  shore  and  the  bushes  but  they  seemed  about 
to  turn  back,  without  success,  when  the  young- 
est, with  a  keener  look,  approached  the  screen 
where  the  canoes  lay.  He  did  not  call  to  his 
companions  who  were  walking  away;  perhaps 
he  thought  he  might  be  mistaken.  Pushing 
aside  the  small  trees,  however,  he  soon  found 
himself  within  the  opening.  With  a  start  and 
a  glaring  eye,  he  opened  his  mouth  to  give  a 
yell  when  the  tomahawk  of  Chingachgook  was 
raised  and  fell,  with  a  fatal  blow,  and  the 
young  warrior  dropped  into  the  water. 

"There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  whispered 
Jasper.  "Do  as  I  do,  Master  Cap,  if  you 
would  save  your  niece ;  and  you,  Mabel,  lie  flat 
in  the  canoe." 

Wading,  Jasper  dragged  the  canoe  along 
the  shore,  trying  to  keep  so  close  to  the  bank 
that  the  savages  above  could  not  see  him. 
Pathfinder  shoved  his  own  canoe  lower  down 
the  stream  so  that,  if  the  Indians  should  attack 
them,  this  would  be  the  target,  not  that  of 
Jasper.  He  realized  that  Arrowhead  and 
June  were  missing — was  there  treachery  to  be 
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feared?  Chingachgook  was  again  keeping 
guard  on  the  shore. 

As  he  saw  the  Indians  gathering  on  the  east 
shore,  Pathfinder  seized  his  rifle  and  pack, 
leaped  into  the  water,  leaving  his  canoe  to 
drift,  and  began  to  wade  from  rock  to  rock 
towards  the  western  shore.  Often  the  water 
was  so  high  that  he  had  to  lift  his  arms  to 
keep  his  powder  dry.  When  he  was  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  shore,  he  heard  Jasper's  voice 
and  knew  he  was  near,  although  hidden  from 
view.  "Be  of  good  cheer,"  he  called  to  Path- 
finder, "not  a  single  Mingo  shall  cross  without 
suffering  for  his  boldness.  Hadn't  you  better 
leave  your  rifle  on  the  rock  and  swim  to  us 
before  the  rascals  get  afloat  in  your  canoe?" 

"No,  Jasper,"  was  the  low  answer.  "A  true 
huntsman  never  quits  his  piece  while  he  has 
any  powder  in  his  horn  or  a  bullet  in  his  pouch. 
A  little  water  will  not  harm  my  legs;  and  I 
see  that  blackguard,  Arrowhead,  among  the 
scamps  and  I'd  like  to  send  him  the  wages  he 
has  so  faithfully  earned.  I  hope  you  haven't 
brought  Sergeant  Dunham's  daughter  down 
here  within  range  of  the  bullets." 
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"She  is  safe  at  present,"  was  the  reply,  "al- 
though everything  depends  upon  our  keeping 
the  river  between  us  and  the  enemy.  They 
must  be  kept  from  crossing  for  an  hour  or 
two." 

"I  think  it  will  go  beyond  the  Red-skin's 
gifts  to  cross  the  river  in  the  face  of  two  rifles 
like  yours  and  mine.  I  will  not  vaunt,  Jasper, 
but  it  is  well  known  on  all  this  frontier  that 
my  Killdeer  seldom  fails." 

At  that  moment  a  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  was 
heard  and  one  of  the  Iroquois  leaped  high, 
then  fell  into  the  water  close  to  the  canoe, 
taking  the  paddle  with  him.  The  canoe 
floated  towards  the  rapids.  Suddenly,  it 
struck  a  rock  and  overturned  and  the  two 
Indians  who  were  in  it  were  swimming  to- 
wards their  allies  on  the  eastern  shore. 

"That  was  The  Sarpint's  rifle  that  hissed," 
said  Pathfinder.  "A  bolder  or  a  truer  heart 
never  beat.  I'm  sorry  that  he  interfered  but 
he  must  have  had  reason  for  it." 

Chingachgook  now  joined  Jasper  and  Path- 
finder beneath  the  bushes.  The  canoe  that 
had  overturned  was  drifting  so  close  to  Path- 
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finder,  by  a  change  of  wind,  that  he  seized  it. 
How  would  they  be  able  to  get  Mabel  in  safety 
to  the  garrison?  The  Sarpint  told  them  that 
the  Iroquois  were  scattering  about  in  small 
groups,  intent  upon  capturing  her  and  her 
uncle.  To  tramp  through  the  woods  would 
be  dangerous,  for  darkness  was  already  upon 
them.  It  was  determined,  finally,  that  the 
canoes  should  make  for  the  Otsego  rift,  as 
silently  and  quickly  as  possible,  before  the 
Indians  could  surmise  their  purpose.  Jasper 
was  to  take  Mabel,  and  Pathfinder  was  to 
guide  the  other  canoe  with  Cap  as  ballast. 

As  the  roar  of  the  waters  grew  louder,  Cap 
summoned  all  his  pride  and  courage  to  keep 
his  seat.  The  rift  was  dangerous,  especially 
in  the  darkness ;  to  Mabel,  its  passage  was  like 
a  bad  dream.  After  the  swift  current  had 
sucked  the  canoe  into  the  rift,  Mabel  saw 
nothing  about  her  but  sheets  of  glancing  foam ; 
she  was  deafened  by  the  roar  of  the  waters. 
Twenty  times  did  the  canoe  seem  to  dash 
against  some  wave  in  the  darkness  and  then 
glide  away,  unharmed,  under  the  strong  stroke 
of  Jasper.     Only  once  did  he  seem  to  lose 
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control,  for  a  second,  and  then  the  canoe 
whirled  around  completely;  by  a  desperate 
effort  he  brought  it  again  under  his  direction. 
Soon  it  was  floating  in  the  quiet,  deep  water 
below  the  rapids,  without  taking  in  enough 
water  in  the  canoe  to  furnish  a  good  drink. 

"I  see  something  near  us  in  the  water;  it 
looks  like  a  canoe,"  said  Mabel. 

With  a  few  strokes  of  his  paddle  Jasper 
reached  the  object  and  found  it  was  the  other 
canoe,  empty  and  bottom-side-up.  "Path- 
finder struck  the  rapids  too  near  the  center 
of  the  river,"  he  said.  He  looked  about  for 
Cap  and  Pathfinder,  for  he  was  sure  they  must 
be  swimming  near.  Cap  was  soon  discovered, 
drifting  down  with  the  current  and  thoroughly 
frightened.  He  was  hauled  by  Jasper  into 
the  canoe,  beside  Mabel.  Pathfinder  would, 
undoubtedly,  wade  to  shore,  carrying  his  be- 
loved rifle,  for  the  water  was  not  very  deep. 
Soon  they  saw  him,  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
standing  safely  on  shore. 

The  rest  of  the  passage  was  short  and  un- 
eventful. Soon  they  heard  the  dull  roar,  like 
mutterings  of  distant  thunder,  which  Jasper 
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said  came  from  the  surf  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Low,  curved  spits  of  land  lay  before  them; 
into  a  bay  formed  by  one  of  these,  the  canoe 
glided  and  shot  noiselessly  upon  a  gravelly 
beach.  Sentinels  were  soon  passed,  a  gate 
was  opened,  and  Mabel  was  safe  with  her 
father,  Sergeant  Dunham. 


VI 

.      BESIEGED  IN  THE  BLOCKHOUSE* 

ABOUT  a  week  after  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  party  that  had  been  shooting  the 
rapids,  Sergeant  Dunham  was  ordered  to  go, 
with  two  officers  and  ten  privates,  to  relieve 
another  company  from  military  duty  at  a  post 
among  the  Thousand  Islands  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence river.  His  daughter,  Mabel,  at  her 
urgent  request,  was  allowed  to  go  part  of  the 
way  in  company  with  Muir,  the  Quarter- 
Master,  and  a  soldier's  wife.  Pathfinder  and 
Jasper  joined  them,  with  Jasper  in  command 
of  the  fast-sailing  boat,  The  Scud;  no  one  sur- 
passed him  in  knowledge  of  the  waterway  and 
Pathfinder  said,  "Jasper  can  find  a  trail  on 
Ontario  as  well  as  a  Delaware  can  find  one  on 
land."  Chingachgook  was  to  scout  the  lake 
shores  and  to  meet  the  party  among  the  islands 

*  From  The  Pathfinder. 
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with  such  tidings  as  he  might  have  to  report. 
"The  Sergeant  is  too  good  a  soldier  to  forget 
his  rear  while  he  is  facing  the  enemy  in  front," 
explained  the  Pathfinder  to  Mabel  when  she 
noted  the  absence  of  Chingachgook. 

Major  Duncan,  the  superior  officer,  seemed 
at  first  somewhat  suspicious  of  both  Jasper 
and  Pathfinder.  He  complained  to  Sergeant 
Dunham  that  Jasper  had  a  French  name  and 
had  passed  much  of  his  boyhood  in  French 
colonies.  He  asked  if  he  could  be  wholly 
trusted.  The  Sergeant  assured  Major  Dun- 
can that  Jasper  was  the  son  of  an  old  comrade 
of  his  and  that  his  mother  came  from  a  loyal 
family  of  the  province  of  New  York.  Not 
wholly  satisfied,  however,  the  Major  urged, 
"Be  wary  and  do  not  trust  him  unnecessarily. 
Make  a  confidant  of  Pathfinder  for  I  know 
now  that  he  is  true.  Consult  with  Muir  in  any 
difficulty.  I  shall  expect  you  to  return  trium- 
phant this  day  month." 

Muir  seemed  to  distrust  Jasper,  and  he  so 
influenced  Sergeant  Dunham  that,  for  a  brief 
time,  Jasper  was  relieved  of  command  and  the 
pilot  was  Cap.     When  the  wind  "became  a 
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gale  that  blew  forty-two  pounders,"  the  young 
man  was  sent  for  and  asked  to  resume  com- 
mand. All  of  Jasper's  skill  was  required  to 
guide  the  boat  away  from  the  breakers  and 
into  the  current  where  the  undertow  carried 
it  safely  into  clear  water.  In  two  hours  they 
were  greeted  by  the  expectant  soldiers  at  Sta- 
tion Island. 

The  shores  of  this  island  were  fringed  with 
bushes  so  that  the  huts,  six  or  eight  of  them 
built  of  logs,  were  nearly  concealed  from  view 
of  the  boats  that  passed  down  the  river.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island  was  a  wooded 
peninsula  on  which  had  been  built  a  blockhouse 
of  bullet-proof  logs,  squared  and  jointed;  the 
windows  were  loop-holes ;  the  doors  were  mas- 
sive and  small  and  the  roof,  like  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  was  of  hewn  timber  covered  with 
bark.  The  lower  floor  was  for  stores;  the 
upper  floor  was  used  for  living-room  as  well  as 
citadel.  There  were  accommodations  for  ten 
or  fifteen  persons  on  pallets  of  straw  in  the 
garret.  The  blockhouse  was  not  more  than 
forty  feet  high  and  ladders  were  used  to  com- 
municate between  the  floors. 
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Just  before  the  sun  was  setting,  Sergeant 
Dunham  entered  one  of  the  huts  where  Mabel 
had  made  a  semblance  of  home-like  comforts 
and  was  cooking  supper.  He  was  followed  by 
Pathfinder  and  Cap.  After  commending  the 
supper  and  doing  justice  to  it,  he  said  to  his 
daughter,  "Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  do  not 
see  us  when  you  awake  in  the  morning  for  we 
may  have  to  march  to-night." 

"We"  exclaimed  Mabel,  "you  would  not 
leave  me  and  the  soldier's  wife,  Jennie,  alone 
on  this  island?" 

"No,  my  daughter,  not  quite  so  unmilitary 
as  that,"  was  her  father's  answer.  "We  shall 
leave  Lieutenant  Muir,  Cap,  Corporal  McNab 
and  three  other  men  to  compose  the  garrison 
while  we  are  gone.  Jennie  will  remain  with 
you  in  this  hut  and  Cap  will  take  my  place." 

"And  Mr.  Muir?"  asked  Mabel,  with  a  note 
of  anxiety  in  her  voice. 

"Why,  he  can  make  love  to  you,  if  you  like, 
my  girl,"  laughed  the  Sergeant.  "He  is  still 
an  amorous  youth ;  already  having  buried  four 
wives,  he  is  desirous  of  showing  how  much  he 
honors  their  memories  by  taking  a  fifth." 
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"]NTo,  father,  Lieutenant  Muir  may  find 
wives  where  he  can  but  my  name  shall  never 
be  added  to  his  catalogue,"  said  Mabel  with 
spirit.  "But  why  do  you  leave  me  behind, 
father?     I  came  to  be  a  comfort  to  you." 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  Mabel,  but  you  must 
halt  here,"  was  the  emphatic  reply.  "We  shall 
steal  away  before  dawn  comes,  taking  the  two 
larger  boats  and  leaving  you  the  smaller  one 
and  canoe.  We  are  about  to  go  into  the 
channel  used  by  the  French  where  we  shall  lie 
in  wait,  perhaps  a  week,  to  intercept  their 
supply-boats  which  are  about  to  pass  on  to 
Frontenac — supplies  of  blankets,  rifles,  trin- 
kets and  ammunition  for  their  Indian  allies. 
By  cutting  off  these  supplies  we  shall  derange 
their  plans,  for  such  articles  cannot  be  sent 
across  the  ocean  again  this  autumn." 

When  Mabel  awoke  the  next  morning  the 
island  seemed  absolutely  deserted.  She  saw, 
however,  that  the  men  were  at  breakfast  in  the 
mess  tent.  She  decided  to  take  a  short  walk  by 
herself  to  the  end  of  the  island  where  she  was 
hidden  by  the  trees  and  bushes.  Forcing  aside 
the  low  branches  she  looked  out  upon  the  water, 


The   Indian  maiden  risked  her  life  to  warn 

Mabel  of  her  danger.  "Block-house  no  scalps !" 

she  urged. 
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listening  to  the  waves.  Suddenly,  with  alarm, 
she  fancied  that  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
human  form  among  the  bushes  that  lined  the 
shores  of  a  near-by  island  in  front  of  her.  Just 
as  she  was  about  to  return  to  report  to  her 
uncle,  Cap,  she  saw  a  branch  of  an  alder-bush 
thrust  out  and  waved  towards  her,  as  if  in 
friendliness. 

After  a  moment  of  hesitation,  Mabel  took  a 
branch  of  a  twig  near  her,  fastened  it  to  a 
larger  stick,  and  waved  it  through  the  opening 
in  the  bushes,  imitating  as  far  as  she  could  the 
manner  of  the  signal  that  had  been  given  to 
her.  Soon  a  face  came  through  the  opening 
and  Mabel  saw  Dew-of-the-June,  wife  of  Ar- 
rowhead, the  Tuscarora  Indian  who  had  left 
them  when  they  were  shooting  the  rapids  and 
had  been  seen  later  by  Pathfinder  among  the 
hostile  Iroquois.  She  beckoned  to  the  Indian 
girl  to  cross  to  the  island ;  June  pushed  out  her 
hidden  canoe  and  was  soon  at  Mabel's  side. 
They  stealthily  approached  the  hut  where 
Mabel  slept  and  where  she  could  hide  June 
until  after  breakfast,  when  the  voice  of  Cap 
was  heard  calling  his  niece,  "Late  come,  late 
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served ;  it's  a  good  rule  to  keep  laggards  up  to 
their  work." 

"I  am  no  laggard,  uncle,"  said  Mabel  push- 
ing June  within  the  hut  and  out  of  range  of 
Cap's  vision,  "I  have  been  exploring  this  island 
for  nearly  an  hour." 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Lieutenant  Muir,  as 
he  approached  them,  "this  is  a  very  unmilitary 
position  and  I  look  for  some  calamity  to  befall 
this  island  sooner  or  later.  If  the  Iroquois  or 
the  French  should  attack  us,  we  should  make  a 
very  poor  job  of  defending  ourselves — six  men 
and  two  women.  I  should  advise,  Cap,  that 
you  have  a  boat  in  readiness  to  evacuate  the 
island,  if  any  need  should  come." 

Mabel  felt  surprise  and  some  resentment  at 
Muir's  words,  for  her  father  had  left  defenders 
of  the  island  and  his  honor  was  at  stake.  She 
distrusted  Muir  for  some  inexplicable  reason. 
As  soon  as  she  had  eaten  a  light  breakfast  she 
hurried  back  to  June  in  the  hut  and  began  an 
examination  of  the  Indian  girl's  appearance 
and  knowledge  of  true  conditions. 

"June,  what  has  brought  you  here?"   she 
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asked.  "How  did  you  discover  us  on  this  is- 
land?" 

"Friend  come  to  see  friend,"  said  June  with 
a  coy  smile. 

"There  is  some  other  reason,  else  you  would 
not  have  run  this  risk,"  said  Mabel.  "June, 
are  you  alone?" 

"June  wid  you,  no  one  else;  June  paddle 
canoe,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Indian  girl. 

"You  will  not  betray  me,  June,"  pleaded 
Mabel.  "You  will  not  give  me  to  the  Iroquois, 
to  the  French,  to  Arrowhead?" 

June  shook  her  head  with  vigor,  then  she 
said;  "June  'fraid  Arrowhead  kill  her.  Block- 
house good  place  to  sleep ;  good  place  to  stay ; 
blockhouse  got  no  scalp." 

"Does  any  one  but  yourself  know  how  to 
find  this  island?"  asked  Mabel.  "Have  any 
Iroquois  seen  it?" 

"Tuscaroras  everywhere.  One  man  tell. 
Yengeese  talk  French.  Blockhouse  good  for 
girl." 

In  further  conversation  she  revealed  her 
knowledge  of  the  departure  of  Sergeant  Dun- 
ham, that  Pathfinder  and  Jasper  had  gone 
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with  him,  and  that  she  had  ventured  this  des- 
perate effort  to  save  the  life  of  the  white  girl 
who  had  treated  her  with  kindness,  should  any 
danger  threaten  Mabel.  As  night  approached 
Mabel  told  her  uncle  and  Muir  that  she  had 
decided  to  sleep  in  the  blockhouse.  Cap  ap- 
proved but  Muir  looked  uneasy.  "It  is  the 
place  that  has  been  built  to  maintain  us  in 
time  of  danger,"  said  Mabel,  with  a  reassuring 
smile.  She  had  discovered  that  afternoon 
something  which  gave  her  more  alarm — a  small 
piece  of  red  cloth,  like  a  signal,  hung  on  one 
of  the  bushes,  since  she  had  been  to  that  part 
of  the  island  in  the  morning.  When  she  spoke 
to  Muir  about  this  he  looked  embarrassed  for 
a  moment,  then  he  said,  "It  was  probably  left 
there  some  time  ago  by  accident."  With 
spirit  she  answered,  "This  may  be  all  right, 
Mr.  Muir,  but  that  small  piece  of  cloth  may  be 
the  means  of  discovering  the  island  to  our 
enemies." 

It  was  a  night  of  intense  anxiety  and  terrible 
dreams  for  Mabel.  Just  as  she  was  hurrying 
to  the  blockhouse  a  bullet  had  whizzed  by  and 
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shot  Colonel  McNab.  Before  she  could  fasten 
the  door  to  the  blockhouse  the  soldiers,  who 
went  to  the  aid  of  McNab,  were  shot  and  her 
uncle  and  Muir  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  band 
of  Iroquois.  She  knew  now  that  June's  warn- 
ing was  to  save  her  from  being  taken  prisoner 
or  being  scalped.  The  Indian  woman,  who 
kept  close  to  Mabel's  side  in  the  blockhouse, 
repeated  often  the  words,  "blockhouse  good; 
got  no  scalp." 

"But  June,  where  is  my  father?  Will  they 
kill  him?"  she  asked. 

"No  find  him;  water  got  no  trail,"  was  the 
quiet  answer. 

Looking  out  from  one  of  the  loop-holes  in 
the  blockhouse,  Mabel  could  see  Arrowhead 
with  some  other  Indians  entering  the  huts 
where  Cap  and  the  soldiers  had  stayed.  They 
seemed  to  be  drinking  heavily  of  the  liquor 
which  they  found  there  but  Arrowhead  did  not 
drink.  He  tried  to  quiet  the  yells  and  riot  as 
the  Indians  approached  the  blockhouse ;  it  was 
evident  they  knew  that  Mabel  was  there  in 
hiding.  Her  capture  would  crown  their  mad 
exploits.     They  assaulted  the  door  but  it  held 
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in  spite  of  their  heavy  blows.  Then  came  a 
silence  and  Mabel  suffered  another  horrible 
fear  as  she  looked  from  the  loop-hole.  They 
were  piling  brush  against  the  door  and  were 
already  kindling  some  twigs  into  a  bright  blaze. 
A  barrel  of  water  stood  in  the  corner  which 
Pathfinder  had  called  to  her  attention  before 
he  went  away.  Acting  upon  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, she  seized  a  vessel  and  filled  it  with  water ; 
this  she  poured  on  the  wood  through  the  loop- 
hole and  the  blaze  subsided  in  smoke.  When 
she  looked  again  she  found  that  the  Indians 
had  disappeared  and  that  some  one  had  raked 
over  the  brush  and  put  out  the  fire.  Ex- 
hausted, Mabel  lay  down  upon  one  of  the  straw 
pallets  beside  June  and  they  slept  undisturbed 
until  morning. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  peace.  The  In- 
dians seemed  to  have  left  the  island  or  had 
gone  somewhere  to  sleep  after  their  drunken 
orgy.  Mabel  waited  anxiously  for  some  help 
from  her  father  or  Pathfinder.  The  sun  was 
setting  as  she  went  to  the  roof  for  a  last  look. 
At  first  she  saw  nothing  unusual  but  as  she 
turned  away,  an  object  that  resembled  a  dark 
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canoe  attracted  her  attention  to  one  of  the 
adjacent  islands  that  was  wooded.  With  an 
impulse  she  seized  and  waved  a  small  flag  that 
she  had  prepared  for  her  father,  hoping  and 
praying  that  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy  might 
see  it.  She  repeated  the  signal  eight  or  nine 
times;  then  a  paddle  was  raised  in  reply. 
Even  in  the  uncertain  light  she  thought  she 
recognized  Chingachgook.  She  decided  that 
she  must  get  June  away  so  that  she  could  get 
the  door  of  the  blockhouse  open  for  the  friendly 
Indian  who  now  was  paddling  towards  her 
island.  Moving  towards  the  Indian  girl  she 
said,  "June,  I  feel  uneasy;  I  wish  you  would 
go  up  on  the  roof  and,  with  your  sharp  eyes, 
look  off  to  the  east  over  the  islands  to  see  if 
anything  is  being  plotted  against  us." 

"June  go,"  said  the  girl  reluctantly,  "if  Lily 
wish;  but  June  know  Indians  sleep;  warrior 
eat,  drink,  sleep  all  the  time  when  not  on  war- 
path. ~No  leave  blockhouse,"  she  warned,  as 
she  turned  away;  "blockhouse  good;  got  no 
scalp." 

June  did  not  stay  away  long  and  returned 
to  Mabel's  side  just   as  a  tap   at  the  door 
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sounded.  Mabel  hastened  forward  to  open  it 
for  Chingachgook,  as  she  surmised  he  would 
leave  his  canoe  and  reach  the  blockhouse  by  this 
time.  June  rushed  forward  and  seized  the 
iron  bar,  as  Mabel  was  about  to  draw  it  back, 
whispering  to  Mabel,  "What  you  do?  You 
mad?"  The  girls  struggled  to  get  possession 
of  the  iron  bar  and,  finally,  it  slipped  from 
their  hold.  The  door  was  forced  open  from 
without  and  Pathfinder  stood  before  them. 

"God  be  praised!"  exclaimed  Mabel.  "Oh, 
Pathfinder,  where  is  my  father?     Is  he  dead?" 

"The  Sergeant  is  safe  as  yet  and  victorious," 
was  the  comforting  answer;  then  he  added, 
"though  it  is  not  in  the  gift  of  man  to  say  what 
the  ind  will  be.  Is  not  that  the  wife  of  the 
Tuscarora,  Arrowhead,  skulking  there  in  the 
corner?" 

"Do  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  June," 
begged  Mabel,  beckoning  to  the  Indian  girl 
to  come  near,  "I  owe  her  my  life.  I  will  tell 
you  all  that  has  happened  upon  this  island  and 
then  you  must  tell  me  about  my  father." 

Pathfinder  related  facts  about  the  successful 
expedition,  due  to  the  wise  scouting  of  Ching- 
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achgook.  Mabel  interrupted  to  say  that  she 
thought  she  had  seen  the  Indian  in  his  canoe 
and  was  expecting  him  as  a  visitor  at  the  block- 
house instead  of  Pathfinder.  "Not  he,  not 
he,"  said  Pathfinder  with  his  silent  laugh,  "a 
regular  scout  will  never  get  behind  walls  or 
logs  so  long  as  he  can  keep  in  the  open  air  and 
find  employment."  Chingachgook,  he  re- 
ported, was  waiting  to  warn  her  father  of 
possible  lurking  Iroquois  when  the  Sergeant 
and  his  men  should  approach  the  island  on 
their  return. 

Pathfinder  confessed  that  he  was  puzzled  to 
understand  how  the  French  and  Indians  had 
learned  of  the  party  at  Station  Island.  There 
had  been  treachery  somewhere,  he  felt  sure. 
"When  I  find  a  man  all  fair  words,  I  look  close 
to  his  deeds;  for  when  the  heart  is  right  and 
really  intends  to  do  good,  it  is  generally  satis- 
fied to  let  the  conduct  speak  instead  of  the 
tongue,"  said  the  wise  Pathfinder. 

"Jasper  Western  is  not  one  of  these,"  said 
Mabel  with  rising  color. 

"No,  Jasper  Western's  tongue  and  heart  are 
both  right,  in  spite  of  the  notion  of  the  Quarter- 
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Master  and  your  uncle.  I'll  swear  for  his 
honesty  with  my  own  scalp,  or  with  my  rifle  if 
need  be.  What  is  that  noise?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

"It  sounds  like  oars,"  said  Mabel.  They 
looked  out  of  the  loop-hole  and  saw  some  mo- 
tion upon  the  water.  In  the  darkness  they 
could  yet  discern  two  boats  sweeping  up  to  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards  below  the  blockhouse. 
Soon  a  hearty  English  cheer  rang  out.  Path- 
finder rushed  to  the  door  to  open  it.  Mabel 
followed.  Before  the  two  bars  had  been  with- 
drawn a  heavy  discharge  of  rifles  rent  the  air. 
Pathfinder  heard  groans  outside  the  block- 
house in  the  direction  of  the  boats.  Mabel 
rushed  past  him  out  of  the  door,  fearing  her 
father  had  been  shot.  Pathfinder,  who  had 
noticed  two  or  three  crouching  figures  in  the 
shadow  of  the  blockhouse,  seized  Mabel  as  she 
ran  towards  the  beach  and  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing her  back  into  the  blockhouse  and  placing 
the  bars  upon  the  door.  The  tramp  of  pur- 
suers was  close  at  hand.  Heavy  blows  fell 
upon  the  door  but  the  hinges  held  fast. 

"Get  me  a  candle,"  he  said  to  Mabel.    When 
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she  returned  with  it,  Pathfinder  examined  the 
priming  of  his  rifle,  never  once  leaving  his  post 
as  sentinel  at  the  door.  They  looked  in  vain 
for  June ;  she  had  escaped  when  the  door  was 
opened.  "Our  worst  fears  are  realized," 
sobbed  Mabel.  "Do  you  think  father  and  all 
his  men  are  killed  or  captured?" 

"Morning  will  tell,"  said  Pathfinder  calmly. 
"I  do  not  think  the  affair  is  settled  or  we  would 
hear  the  Mingoes  yelling  their  triumph  around 
this  blockhouse.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sartain;  if  the  inimy  has  really  got  the  better 
he  will  not  be  long  in  calling  upon  us  to  sur- 
render. They  know  that  the  place  cannot  be 
fired  by  daylight  so  long  as  Killdeer  continues 
to  desarve  his  reputation,  so  you  may  depend 
upon  it  they  will  try  to  fire  it  now  while  dark- 
ness helps  them." 

"Pathfinder,  I  surely  hear  a  groan,"  ex- 
claimed Mabel  in  new  alarm. 

"Well,"  said  the  Pathfinder  calmly,  "hide 
the  light  and  I  will  speak  from  the  loop.  We 
shall  soon  know  whether  a  friend  or  an  inimy 
is  there.  Who  is  below?"  he  shouted.  "Is 
some  one  suffering?" 
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"Pathfinder,  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  what 
has  become  of  my  daughter,"  said  a  voice  that 
both  knew  was  that  of  Sergeant  Dunham. 

"Father,  I  am  here,  safe,"  called  Mabel, 
"But  you  are  hurt?" 

A  groan  and  a  muttered  word  of  thanksgiv- 
ing was  the  answer  from  below, 

"He  must  be  brought  into  the  blockhouse, 
though  we  risk  everything  to  do  this,"  said 
Mabel.  Pathfinder  agreed.  Cautiously,  they 
opened  the  door  and  the  body  of  Sergeant 
Dunham,  which  had  been  leaning  against  it, 
fell  upon  the  floor  of  the  blockhouse.  He  was 
badly  wounded.  Pathfinder  and  Mabel  did 
all  that  was  possible  for  him,  giving  him  water 
and  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  with  pieces  of 
their  own  clothing  as  bandages. 

"We  must  be  prudent  and  we  must  be  bold, 
too,"  said  Pathfinder.  "The  riptyles  are  in 
earnest  and  they  intind  to  fire  the  blockhouse. 
I  hear  the  voice  of  that  vagabond,  Arrowhead, 
among  them  and  he  is  urging  them  to  set  about 
their  diviltry  this  very  night.  I'm  peaceable 
if  let  alone;  but  he  who  indivers  to  burn  this 
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blockhouse  over  my  head  will  find  the  fire 
squenched  in  his  own  blood." 

Meantime,  the  mind  of  Sergeant  Dunham 
began  to  wander ;  holding  his  daughter's  hand 
he  would  shout  out,  "Order  up  the  light  com- 
panies and  let  the  grenadiers  charge!  Why 
doesn't  the  artillery  open  on  them?"  At  that 
very  instant  a  heavy  report  of  a  gun  burst  upon 
the  night  air.  The  crashing  of  rending  wood 
was  heard,  as  a  heavy  shot  tore  the  logs  in  the 
room  above;  the  whole  blockhouse  shook  with 
the  force  of  a  shell  that  lodged  in  the  wood- 
work. Pathfinder  narrowly  escaped  the  mis- 
sile. Mabel  could  not  suppress  a  shriek  of 
fright  but  she  quickly  controlled  herself  for 
her  father's  sake. 

"Mabel,  this  is  true  Mingo  work,"  said  Path- 
finder, "more  noise  than  injury.  The  vaga- 
bonds have  got  the  howitzer  which  we  took 
from  the  French  and  have  discharged  it  ag'in 
the  block.  Fortunately,  they  have  fired  off 
the  only  shell  we  had  and  there  is  an  ind  of  its 
use  for  the  present.  I've  run  the  gauntlet  of 
too  many  rifles  to  be  skeery  about  such  a  thing 
as  a  howitzer,  and  that  in  Indian  hands." 
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Pathfinder  now  selected  an  outlook  through 
the  loop-holes,  away  from  apparent  danger; 
for  ten  minutes  bullets  of  the  enemy  were  fired 
but  they  were  wasted  upon  the  massive  logs. 
Soon,  however,  he  heard  the  sound  of  mocca- 
sined  feet  and  the  rustling  of  brush  below  the 
blockhouse.  He  knew  they  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  the  building.  He  allowed  the  Indians 
to  collect  their  heap  of  dried  bushes,  to  pile 
this  against  the  block,  to  light  it  and  to  return 
to  their  covers.  A  barrel  of  water  was  then 
rolled  to  the  loop,  with  difficulty,  ready  for  an 
emergency.  By  the  light  of  the  fire,  Path- 
finder could  detect  forms  of  some  lurking  sav- 
ages. He  now  raised  Killdeer  and  deliber- 
ately fired.  A  groan  was  heard.  "There  is 
one  riptyle  less,"  he  muttered.  "One  more  of 
the  knaves  and  that  will  serve  the  turn  for  to- 
night." 

Another  rifle-shot  was  followed  by  the  fall 
of  a  second  Indian.  Then,  as  Pathfinder  ex- 
pected, the  rest  of  the  band  leaped  from  their 
covers  and  fled  to  points  of  safety  in  the  bushes. 
"Now  we  will  pour  on  the  water,"  he  said,  "we 
shall  have  no  more  fires  lighted  to-night." 
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The  next  day  Jasper  arrived  in  The  Scud, 
with  troojps  and  a  French  officer  who  wished 
to  settle  accounts  with  Lieutenant  Muir,  whose 
crafty  schemes  and  treachery  had  been  ex- 
posed. Cap  was  found,  pinioned  in  a  near-by 
cove.  He  was  released  and  taken  to  Sergeant 
Dunham  who  was  near  death.  "Where  is  the 
Quarter-Master,  Pathfinder?"  asked  Cap.  "It 
is  proper  he  should  come  and  have  a  parting 
word  with  the  poor  Sergeant,  who  is  going  a 
little  while  before  us." 

"You  have  spoken  more  truth  than  you 
know,"  replied  Pathfinder.  "The  Quarter- 
Master  cannot  speak  a  farewell  word  with  the 
Sergeant,  seeing  he  has  gone  ahead  and  that, 
too,  with  little  parting  notice  to  himself  or 
any  one  else.  There  lies  all  that  is  left  of  him 
beneath  that  great  coat.  He  was  a  traitor 
and  his  breath  was  stopped  by  a  Tuscarora, 
with  a  lie  upon  his  lips." 

"God  bless  me!  God  bless  me!  A  traitor!" 
ejaculated  the  frightened  Cap.  "A  traitor, 
did  you  say?  Ready  to  sell  his  country  to  a 
rascally  Frenchman?" 

"To    sell    anything,"    replied    Pathfinder, 
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"country,  soul,  body,  Mabel  and  all  our  scalps ; 
and  no  ways  particular,  I'll  engage,  as  to  the 
purchasers.  The  purse  of  gold  which  he  re- 
ceived is  here  within  the  pocket  of  his  great- 
coat. Well,  well!"  he  added,  looking  at  the 
French  officer,  "to  my  mind  there  is  no  great 
difference  atween  an  Englishman  and  a 
Frenchman,  after  all.  They  talk  different 
tongues  and  live  under  different  kings,  I'll  al- 
low; but  both  are  human  and  feel  like  human 
beings  when  there  is  occasion  for  it.  With  me 
it  is  as  uncreditable  for  a  white  man  not  to  be 
a  Christian  as  it  is  for  a  red  man  not  to  believe 
in  his  happy  hunting-grounds.  The  Sarpent 
and  I  talk  these  things  over  very  often,  for  he 
has  a  hankering  after  Christianity." 

"Has  he?"  asked  Cap  with  a  sneer.  "And 
what  does  he  intend  to  do  in  church  with  the 
scalps  that  he  has  taken?" 

"Don't  run  away  with  a  false  idee,  Master 
Cap,  don't  run  away  with  a  false  idee,"  replied 
Pathfinder.  "These  things  are  only  skin-deep 
and  all  depends  on  edication  and  natural  gifts. 
Each  color  has  its  gifts  and  its  laws,  with  its 
traditions;  and  one  is  not  to  condemn  another 
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because  he  does  not  exactly  comprehend  it." 
Then,  with  a  sad  shake  of  his  head,  he  moved 
away,  saying  to  Cap,  "Now,  we  will  go  to  the 
blockhouse  and  Mabel.  Jasper  is  with  her  al- 
ready. We  will  offer  her  our  sympathy  and 
defense,  for  her  father  is  finishing  his  last 
march  home." 


VII 

OFF  THE   TRAIL* 

LAKE  GEORGE,  or  "Horican"  as  the 
Indians  called  it,  was  the  scene  of  con- 
stant strife  and  bloodshed  during  the  third 
year  of  that  war  which  England  and  France 
waged  for  the  possession  of  a  country  which 
neither  was  destined  to  retain.  In  this  year 
word  came,  by  an  Indian  runner,  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  that  Mont- 
calm, the  French  commander,  had  been  seen 
moving  up  Lake  Champlain  with  "an  army  as 
numerous  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees."  A  chosen 
detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  men  was  to  de- 
part, at  dawn,  for  Fort  William  Henry,  the 
post  at  the  northern  extremity,  in  response  to 
the  urgent  cry  of  Colonel  Munro  for  reinforce- 
ments there.  The  heavy  sleep  of  the  army  was 
broken  before  the  light  dawned  by  the  rolling 
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of  drums  which  echoed  through  the  woods  in 
the  midsummer  stillness. 

Among  the  spectators  who  were  gathered  to 
see  the  cavalcade  start  off  there  was  one 
peculiar  individual.  He  had  long  legs  and 
small  hands;  he  wore  a  sky-blue  coat,  with 
short  and  broad  skirts,  and  a  long  cape,  cut 
low,  showing  a  long,  thin  neck.  From  beneath 
the  flap  of  an  enormous  pocket  in  his  yellow, 
embroidered  vest,  projected  an  instrument 
which  might  have  been  taken  easily  for  some 
mischievous  and  unknown  implement  of  war. 
He  expressed  his  judgment  upon  the  horses 
that  were  waiting  in  droll  language,  inter- 
spersed with  many  Biblical  phrases.  As  the 
party  that  was  to  ride  to  Fort  William  Henry 
approached,  (including  two  young  daughters 
of  Colonel  Munro,  Alice  and  Cora),  this 
unique  person  fell  back  in  line  behind  them, 
mounted  a  gaunt,  switch-tailed  mare,  and  fol- 
lowed the  riders.  They  all  bowed  low  to  Gen- 
eral Webb  and  turned  their  horses  northward. 

An  Indian  guide  or  runner  was  to  lead  them 
by  a  shorter  path  than  that  usually  followed 
in  order  that  they  might  reach  Fort  William 
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Henry  as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  less 
danger  to  the  daughters  of  Colonel  Munro. 
As  Alice,  the  elder,  looked  at  the  Indian  guide 
she  felt  a  certain  suspicion  and  she  asked  their 
escort,  Major  Hey  ward,  if  he  were  absolutely 
trustworthy. 

"He  is  a  runner  of  the  army,"  said  the 
Major,  "and  after  the  fashion  of  his  people 
may  be  accounted  a  hero;  he  has  offered  to 
guide  us  to  the  lake  by  a  path  but  little  known 
but  one  that  will  enable  us  to  arrive  much 
sooner  than  if  we  followed  the  movements  of 
a  column  of  soldiers.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
Canadian,  too;  and  yet  he  served  with  our 
friends,  the  Mohawks,  as  you  know,  and  they 
belong  to  the  six  allied  nations.  He  was 
brought  among  us,  I  have  heard,  by  some 
strange  accident  in  which  your  father  was  in- 
terested and  in  which  the  savage  was  rigidly 
punished." 

"If  he  has  been  my  father's  enemy,  I  like 
him  still  less,"  said  Alice,  as  she  tried  to  forget 
her  alarm  which  had  no  outward  cause. 

As  they  journeyed  on — Major  Heyward, 
the  two  girls,  and  the  strange  individual  on  the 
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mare  in  their  rear — the  route  became  more 
complicated.  After  hours  there  was  no  sign 
of  fort  or  encampment  and  they  seemed  to  be 
riding  about  in  a  circle  rather  than  advancing. 
The  woods  were  dense  and  no  one  knew  the 
trail  except  the  Indian  guide.  Was  he  true 
or  false  to  them? 

On  this  same  day  two  men  were  sitting  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  stream  about  an  hour's 
ride  from  the  encampment  of  General  Webb 
at  Fort  Edward.  One  was  an  Indian,  nearly 
naked,  with  a  terrific  emblem  of  death  upon 
his  body,  drawn  in  intermingled  colors  of 
black  and  white.  His  closely  shaven  head, 
with  the  well-known  "tuft"  on  the  crown,  had 
only  a  single  eagle's  plume  which  hung  over 
the  left  shoulder.  A  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  were  in  his  girdle;  a  short  military  rifle 
lay  across  his  bare  and  sinewy  knee.  His  com- 
panion was  a  white  man,  thin  and  muscular,  of 
middle  age.  He  wore  a  hunting  shirt  of  forest 
green,  fringed  with  faded  yellow,  and  a  sum- 
mer cap  of  skins  which  had  been  shorn  of  their 
fur.     He  had  a  knife  in  a  girdle  of  wampum 
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but  he  had  no  tomahawk.  His  leggings  of 
buckskin  were  laced  at  the  sides  and  gartered 
above  the  knee  with  sinews  of  a  deer.  A  pouch 
and  horn  completed  his  equipment ;  a  long  rifle 
leaned  against  an  adjoining  tree.  His  eye  was 
keen  and  restless,  looking  out  for  game  or  the 
approach  of  any  enemy.  These  men  were 
Chingachgook,  or  The  Serpent,  and  his  white 
friend,  known  as  Deerslayer,  Pathfinder, 
Hawkeye  or  Leatherstocking,  as  one  might 
choose  to  call  him. 

The  two  men  were  talking  about  their  ex- 
periences in  the  chase  and  as  scouts.  The  In« 
dian  recalled,  with  pride,  that  he  belonged  to 
that  tribe  which  was  "the  grandfather  of 
nations"  but  it  had  been  driven  back,  foot  by 
foot  by  settlers  who  had  fed  the  Indians  on 
"fire-water"  and  secured  their  land,  until  now 
he  and  his  son,  Uncas,  were  the  last  of  the 
Mohicans.  Already,  there  were  signs  here 
and  there  that  the  Maquas  Indians,  who  were 
helping  the  French,  were  hidden  in  the  woods 
about  them;  he  believed  that  "the  thieves  were 
outlying  for  scalps  and  plunder." 

A  sudden  exclamation,  "Hugh!"  from  the 
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Indian  attracted  the  attention  of  his  companion 
who  asked  what  he  had  heard.  Chingachgook 
bent  his  body  until  his  ears  nearly  touched  the 
earth,  then  he  muttered,  "I  hear  the  sound  of 
feet." 

"Perhaps  the  wolves  have  driven  a  buck  to 
shelter  and  are  following  on  his  trail,"  sug- 
gested Hawkeye. 

"No,  the  horses  of  white  men  are  coming," 
said  the  Indian,  rising.  "Hawkeye,  they  are 
your  brothers ;  speak  to  them!" 

"That  I  will  and  in  English  that  the  king 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  answer,"  replied  the 
hunter;  "but  I  hear  no  sound  of  men  or  beasts. 
'Tis  strange  that  an  Indian  should  understand 
white  sounds  better  than  a  man  who  has  not  a 
cross  in  his  blood,  although  he  may  have  lived 
with  the  Red-skins  long  enough  to  be  sus- 
pected. Ha !  Now  I  hear  the  cracking  of  the 
bushes — yes,  there  is  a  trampling  that  I  mis- 
took for  the  falls ;  here  they  come.  May  God 
keep  them  from  the  Iroquois !" 

"Who  comes?"  demanded  Hawkeye,  as  the 
leader  of  the  party,  Major  Heyward,  came 
into  view.     "Who   comes  hither   among  the 
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beasts  and  dangers  of  this  wilderness  ?"  As  he 
spoke  he  threw  his  rifle  carelessly  across  his 
left  arm,  keeping  his  forefinger  on  the  trigger, 
although  he  avoided  any  semblance  of  hostility. 

"We  are  believers  in  religion  and  friends  of 
the  law  and  the  English  king,"  answered  Hey- 
ward,  "but  we  have  journeyed  since  the  rising 
sun  in  the  shades  of  this  forest  without  nourish- 
ment. Can  you  tell  us  the  distance  to  a  post 
of  the  crown  known  as  William  Henry?" 

"Hoot!"  exclaimed  Hawkeye,  with  his  silent 
laugh;  "you  are  as  far  off  the  scent  as  a  hound 
would  be  with  Horican  atwixt  him  and  deer. 
Your  better  way  would  be  to  follow  the  rider 
down  to  Fort  Edward  and  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore General  Webb,  who  tarries  there,  instead 
of  pushing  into  the  defiles  and  driving  this 
saucy  Frenchman  back  across  Champlain  into 
his  den  again." 

"Why,  Fort  Edward  is  the  place  which  we 
left  this  morning  and  our  destination  is  the 
head  of  the  lake  where  Colonel  Munro  is  in 
command,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  must  have  lost  your  eyesight  afore  you 
lost  your  way,"  said  the  hunter  with  another 
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silent  laugh,  "for  the  road  across  the  portage 
is  cut  to  a  good  two  rods  and  is  as  grand  a  path, 
I  calculate,  as  any  that  runs  into  London,  or 
even  before  the  palace  of  the  king  himself." 

"We  trusted  to  an  Indian  guide  to  take  us 
by  a  nearer,  though  a  blinder,  path  but  we 
must  have  been  deceived  in  his  knowledge. 
We  have  no  idea  where  we  are." 

"An  Indian  lost  in  the  woods!"  said  Hawk- 
eye,  with  a  shake  of  his  head.  "When  the  sun 
is  scorching  the  tree-tops  and  the  water-courses 
are  full ;  when  the  moss  on  every  beech  he  sees 
will  tell  him  in  what  quarter  the  north  star  will 
shine  at  night?  'Tis  strange  that  an  Indian 
should  be  lost  atwixt  the  Horican  and  the  band 
of  the  river.     Is  he  a  Mohican?" 

"Not  by  birth,  though  adopted  into  that 
tribe.     He  is  one  of  those  you  call  a  Huron." 

"A  Huron?  They  are  a  thieving  race,  nor 
do  I  care  by  what  tribe  they  are  adopted.  I 
only  wonder  you  have  not  fallen  in  with  more 
of  them  since  you  trusted  yourself  to  the  care 
of  one."  This  sentiment  of  Hawkeye's  was 
echoed  in  a  loud  "Hugh!"  from  Chingachgook. 

"You  seem  to  forget,"  said  Heyward  with 
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an  attempt  at  dignity,  "that  I  have  told  you 
our  guide  is  now  a  Mohawk  and  served  with 
our  forces  as  a  friend.  If  you  will  tell  us  the 
distance  and  start  us  on  the  road  thither,  your 
labor  shall  be  rewarded.  I  am  the  junior 
major  of  the  companies  at  Fort  William 
Henry  and  my  name  is  Heyward." 

Hawkeye  looked  earnestly  now  at  the  Major 
and  the  two  girls  who  were  standing  beside 
their  horses  in  the  path  behind  him.  Then  he 
rose  and  lifted  his  cap,  and  said,  "I  have  heard 
of  a  party  that  was  to  leave  the  encampment 
at  Fort  Edward  and  go  along  the  lake  shore. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  see  if  they  needed  any 
assistance  from  my  Indian  friends  here,  Ching- 
achgook  and  his  son,  Uncas,  who  are  matchless 
scouts  and  loyal  friends  of  the  English.  Did 
your  Indian  guide  deceive  you  and  then  desert 
you?" 

"Neither,  as  I  believe,"  said  Heyward,  with 
some  signs  of  indignation;  "certainly  not  the 
latter  for  he  is  still  in  the  rear  of  our  party." 

"I  should  like  to  look  at  the  creatur',"  sug- 
gested Hawkeye,  "if  he  is  an  Iroquois  I  can 
tell  him  by  his  knavish  look  and  by  his  paint." 
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As  he  spoke  he  stepped  past  Heyward  and 
the  women  until  he  saw  the  Indian  guide  lean- 
ing against  a  tree,  with  a  lowering  look  on  his 
face.  Hawkeye  returned  to  the  side  of  Hey- 
ward and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "A  Mingo  is  a 
Mingo.  There  are  others  of  his  deceitful  tribe 
hidden  near  us  and  we  must  move  with  caution 
lest  he  should  call  them  to  his  assistance  and, 
perhaps,  to  our  massacre.  Go  you  now,  talk 
to  him  as  if  he  were  the  truest  friend  on  'arth, 
and  I  will  consult  with  my  Red-skin  friend." 

Adroitly,  Heyward  explained  to  the  Indian 
guide  that  all  had  lost  their  way  but,  happily, 
they  had  met  with  a  hunter  who  knew  the 
deer  paths  and  would  lead  them  to  a  place 
where  they  might  rest;  so  they  could  all  take 
some  food  now  and  sit  down  for  a  little  while. 
The  Indian,  who  told  them  that  his  name  was 
Le  Renard  in  his  tribe,  looked  keenly  at  Hey- 
ward but,  when  the  latter  turned  towards  him, 
he  looked  quickly  away.  Then  he  seated  him- 
self deliberately  on  the  ground,  took  out  the 
remnants  of  some  former  lunch,  and  made  a 
pretense  of  eating,  looking  cautiously  about 
him  all  the  while. 
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Sounds  like  the  snapping  of  a  dried  stick 
and  the  rustling  of  leaves  came  from  the  ad- 
jacent bushes  and  the  Indian  dropped  his  hand 
from  his  mouth  to  his  side,  his  nostrils  dilated, 
though  he  kept  his  eyes  trained  upon  the 
ground.  Then  he  cautiously  raised  himself  to 
his  feet,  without  the  slightest  sound.  Hey- 
ward  knew  that  he  must  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  Le  Renard,  well  named  The  Fox,  and 
yet  he  must  not  show  any  alarm  or  suspicion. 

"Le  Renard  does  not  eat,"  he  said  in  a 
smooth  tone;  "his  corn  is  not  well  parched  and 
it  seems  dry.  Perhaps  he  will  find  something 
to  help  his  appetite  among  my  provisions." 

The  Indian  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  food 
from  Heyward ;  he  even  suffered  their  hands  to 
meet  without  showing  the  least  emotion.  But 
when  he  felt  the  fingers  of  Heyward  moving 
along  his  naked  arm,  he  struck  up  the  hand  of 
the  white  man  and,  uttering  a  piercing  cry,  he 
darted  beneath  the  arm  thus  lifted,  and 
plunged  at  a  single  bound  into  the  thicket. 
At  the  next  instant  the  form  of  Chingachgook 
appeared  from  the  bushes,  looking  like  a 
specter  with  paint,  and  glided  across  the  path 
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in  pursuit  of  Le  Renard.  Next  followed  the 
shout  of  Uncas;  then  the  woods  were  lighted 
by  a  single  flash  which  followed  the  sharp 
report  of  the  rifle  of  Hawkeye. 

"You  have  shot  the  traitor;  he  is  badly  hurt 
and  we  are  saved,"  said  Heyward  with  true 
gratitude  to  Hawkeye,  as  he  emerged  from 
the  thicket. 

"No,  no,  I  rubbed  the  bark  off  a  limb,  per- 
haps, and  the  creatur'  may  leap  the  longer  for 
it.  A  rifle  bullet  acts  on  a  running  animal 
when  it  barks  him,  much  as  one  of  your  spurs 
on  a  horse.  It  was  an  unthoughtful  act  for 
a  hunter  like  me,  who  has  so  often  slept  with 
the  war-whoop  ringing  in  his  ears,  to  let  off  my 
piece  within  sound  of  an  ambushment  of  In- 
dians who  are  unfriendly.  But  then,  it  was  a 
natural  temptation." 

As  soon  as  all  had  eaten  and  were  refreshed 
by  the  water  from  the  cool  stream  which 
Hawkeye  brought  to  the  girls  in  gourds,  he 
urged  them  to  prepare  to  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  towards  Fort  William  Henry.  He 
knew  the  way  and  would  guide  them,  while  his 
Indian  friends  would  take  the  wood  trail  and 
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keep  an  eye  out  for  prowling  Iroquois.  Thus 
they  might  keep  the  enemy  on  a  wrong  scent 
for  a  few  hours.  "Otherwise,"  said  Hawkeye, 
"our  scalps  will  be  drying  in  the  wind  before 
Montcalm's  marque  afore  this  hour  to-mor- 
row." 


yin 

THE  REFUGE  IN  GLENN  CAVE* 

THE  horses  had  been  tied  to  some  small 
trees  to  pass  the  night.  Hawkeye  di- 
rected Major  Heyward  and  his  companions  to 
be  seated  in  a  canoe  which  had  been  brought 
to  a  rock  on  the  shore.  Placing  a  pole  against 
the  rock,  the  hunter  shoved  the  canoe  out  into 
the  stream,  standing  as  erect  and  steady  as  an 
Indian  at  the  forward  end.  The  waters  grew 
more  turbulent  as  they  started  down  the  river. 
The  sisters,  Alice  and  Cora  Munro,  were 
afraid  to  speak  and  shuddered  as  they  looked 
at  the  swirling  eddies.  Twenty  times  they 
thought  the  canoe  would  capsize  but  the  steady 
hand  of  the  pilot  brought  the  bow  about  to 
stem  the  rapids.  Finally,  after  a  long  and 
vigorous  effort,  the  canoe  floated  stationary  at 
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the  side  of  a  flat  rock  on  the  level  with  the 
water. 

"Where  are  we  and  what  is  to  be  done 
next?"  asked  Hey  ward. 

"You  are  at  the  foot  of  Glenn's  Falls  and 
the  next  thing  is  to  make  a  steady  landing,  lest 
the  canoe  upset,"  was  the  calm  answer  of 
Hawkeye.  "  'Tis  a  hard  rift  to  stem  and  five 
in  a  canoe  is  an  unnatural  number  to  keep  dry, 
in  a  hurry-skurry,  with  a  little  birchen  bark 
and  gum.  There!  Go  you  all  on  the  rock, 
and  I  will  bring  up  Chingachgook  and  Uncas 
with  the  venison.  A  man  had  better  sleep 
without  his  scalp  than  famish  in  the  land  of 
plenty." 

As  the  last  foot  of  the  party  touched  the 
rock,  the  canoe  whirled  again,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hawkeye,  gliding  above  the  waters. 
Heyward  and  his  companions  waited  in  sus- 
pense, afraid  to  move  on  the  slippery  rock  lest 
they  should  fall  into  some  of  the  caverns  that 
could  be  seen  in  the  semi-darkness.  The  In- 
dians joined  Hawkeye  and  all  were  soon  land- 
ing on  the  rock. 

"We  are  now  fortified,  garrisoned  and  pro- 
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visioned  and  may  set  Montcalm  and  his  allies 
at  defiance,"  said  Hawkeye  with  a  cheerful 
smile. 

Then  he  and  the  Indians  disappeared,  after 
collecting  certain  implements  from  the  canoe; 
their  voices  could  be  heard  coming  from  a  per- 
pendicular rock  that  rose  a  few  yards  above 
the  water's  edge,  a  short  distance  away.  Then 
a  sudden  light  flashed  and  showed  the  secret 
hiding-place.  At  the  extremity  of  a  narrow, 
dark  cavern  in  the  rock,  Hawkeye  was  seen  by 
the  sisters,  holding  a  blazing  knot  of  pine. 
At  a  little  distance  stood  Uncas,  his  whole 
figure  upright,  flexible  and  strong.  Hawkeye 
called  to  the  party  on  the  rock  to  enter  quickly, 
saying; 

"This  fire  begins  to  show  too  bright  a  blaze 
and  might  light  the  Mingoes  and  Le  Renard 
to  our  undoing.  Uncas,  drop  that  blanket 
and  show  the  knaves  its  dark  side !  This  is  not 
such  a  supper  as  the  Major  of  the  Royal 
Americans  has  a  right  to  expect  but,  as  a  scout, 
I've  known  stout  detachments  of  the  corps 
to  eat  their  venison  raw  and  that  with  relish 
too.     Here  you  see,  we  have  plenty  of  salt  and 
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can  make  a  quick  broil.  There's  fresh  sassa- 
fras boughs  for  the  ladies  to  sit  upon  which 
may  not  be  as  proud  as  my-hog-guinea  (ma- 
hogany) chairs  but  sends  up  a  sweeter  flavor 
than  any  hog  can  do,  be  it  of  Guinea  or  any 
other  land." 

Uncas  dropped  the  blanket  and  the  roaring 
of  the  cataract  sounded  like  distant  thunder. 
Then  Chingachgook  appeared  with  a  second 
burning  brand  from  the  other  extremity  of  the 
cave — it  evidently  had  two  openings — and  he 
dropped  another  blanket  over  that  side,  beyond 
which  they  could  see,  dimly  in  the  light  of  the 
pine,  another  deep  cavern  at  right  angles  to 
that  in  which  they  were  seated. 

"Are  we  safe  in  this  cavern?"  asked  Hey- 
ward  of  Hawkeye.  "A  single  armed  man  at 
its  entrance  could  hold  us  all  at  his  mercy." 

"Chingachgook  and  I  are  old  foxes  and  not 
often  caught  in  a  burrow  with  only  one  hole," 
said  Hawkeye  with  his  peculiar  laugh.  "The 
rock  is  of  black  limestone  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  soft  and  makes  no  uncomfortable 
pillow.  The  fall  was  once  a  few  yards  below 
us  and  was  as  handsome  a  sheet  of  water  as 
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any  along  the  Hudson.  But  old  age  is  a  great 
injury  to  good  looks,  as  these  young  ladies 
have  yet  to  l'arn!  The  rocks  are  now  full  of 
cracks  and  the  water  has  worked  deep  hollows 
for  itself  until  the  falls  have  neither  shape  nor 
consistency.  We  are  already  on  an  island; 
the  falls  are  on  two  sides  of  us  and  the  river 
above  and  below." 

As  they  ate  their  venison  and  listened  to  the 
tales  of  Hawkeye,  Uncas  waited  upon  the 
young  ladies  with  a  dignity  and  grace  which 
surprised  them  and  amused  Heyward,  who 
knew  that  it  was  contrary  to  Indian  custom  for 
a  warrior  to  descend  to  any  menial  task  or 
employment,  especially  in  favor  of  women. 
Hawkeye,  meanwhile,  was  looking  at  the 
strange,  quiet  individual  in  the  party,  who  has 
been  described  in  the  previous  story,  the  rider 
of  the  gaunt  mare.  "Come,  friend,"  said 
Hawkeye  to  him,  "try  a  little  spruce  from  this 
keg.  You  look  gloomy.  'Twill  quicken  the 
life  in  your  bosom.  How  do  you  name  your- 
self?" 

"Gamut — David  Gamut,"  was  the  reply  in 
a  soft,  musical  voice. 
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"A  very  good  name  and  I  dare  say  handed 
down  from  honest  forefathers.  I'm  an  admir- 
ator  of  names,"  continued  Hawkeye,  " though 
the  Christian  fashions  fall  far  below  the  savage 
in  this  respect.  The  biggest  coward  I  ever 
knew  was  named  Lyon ;  and  his  wife,  Patience, 
would  scold  you  out  of  hearing  in  less  time 
than  a  hunted  deer  would  run  a  rod.  With  an 
Indian  'tis  a  matter  of  conscience ;  what  he  calls 
himself  he  generally  is — not  that  The  Sarpent, 
or  Chingachgook,  is  really  a  snake  but  that  he 
understands  the  windings  and  turnings  of 
human  natur'  and  is  silent  and  strikes  his 
inimies  when  they  least  expect  him.  What 
may  be  your  calling,  Master  Gamut?" 

"I  am  an  unworthy  instructor  in  the  art  of 
psalmody." 

"Anan?"  asked  Hawkeye  in  amazement. 

"I  teach  singing  to  the  youths  of  the  Con- 
necticut levy,"  explained  Gamut. 

"You  might  be  better  employed,"  was  the 
blunt  rejoinder.  "The  young  hounds  go 
laughing  and  singing  too  much  already 
through  the  woods,  when  they  ought  not  to 
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breathe  louder  than  a  fox  in  his  cover.  Can 
you  use  the  smooth  bore  or  handle  the  rifle?" 

"Praised  be  God!"  said  the  singing-master, 
"I  have  never  been  compelled  to  meddle  with 
murderous  implements.  I  follow  no  other 
calling  than  my  own  high  vocation  which  is 
instruction  in  sacred  music." 

"  'Tis  a  strange  calling,"  muttered  Hawk- 
eye,  "to  go  through  life  like  a  catbird  mocking 
all  the  ups  and  downs  that  may  happen  to 
come  out  of  other  men's  throats.  Well,  friend, 
I  suppose  'tis  your  gift  and  mustn't  be  denied 
any  more  than  if  'twere  shooting  or  some  other 
better  inclination.  Let  us  hear  what  you  can 
do  in  this  way;  'twill  be  a  friendly  manner  of 
saying  ' Good-night';  for  'tis  time  that  these 
ladies  should  be  getting  rest  for  a  hard  and 
long  push  in  the  pride  of  the  morning,  afore 
the  Indian  inimies  are  stirring." 

Taking  out  his  queer  pitch-pipe  from  the 
pocket  of  his  vest,  David  Gamut  chose  a 
familiar  hymn  in  which  the  girls  joined;  some- 
times the  rushing  of  the  waters  ran  through 
their  melody  like  a  hollow  accompaniment. 
When  they  had  finished  the  hymn,  Heyward 
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held  a  blazing  knot  and  led  the  way  into  the 
further  part  of  the  cave  where  Uncas  was  hold- 
ing aside  the  blanket.  As  they  looked  back, 
they  saw  Hawkeye  sitting  before  the  dying 
embers  of  the  fire  with  his  face  resting  upon  his 
hands,  in  an  attitude  of  serious  thought. 

Scarcely  had  the  girls  entered  the  cavern 
when  a  weird  cry  that  seemed  neither  human 
nor  animal  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  caves 
and  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  "What  is 
it?"  asked  the  frightened  girls  of  Hawkeye, 
who  had  risen  with  head  uplifted.  Uncas 
moved  outside  but  soon  returned,  shaking  his 
head  at  Hawkeye.  Again  the  cry  arose,  as  if 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  but  undulating 
through  the  forest. 

"Can  any  one  give  name  to  such  a  cry?" 
asked  Hawkeye  of  the  Indians.  "For  myself 
I  jedge  it  not  belong  to  'arth." 

"I  know  now  the  sound  too  well,"  replied 
Heyward  with  a  sad  face.  "I've  heard  it  on 
the  fields  of  battle.  'Tis  the  horrid  shriek  that 
a  horse  will  give  in  its  agony ;  often  it  is  drawn 
from  him  in  pain  but  more  often  in  terror. 
My  charger,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  either  a 
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prey  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest  or  he  sees  some 
danger  without  power  to  avoid  it." 

The  two  Indians  ejaculated  "Hughs!"  in 
token  of  assent. 

Hawkeye  agreed,  also,  saying,  "I  cannot 
deny  your  words,  Major  Heyward.  The 
wolves  must  be  howling  above  the  heads  of  the 
horses  on  the  bank.  Uncas,  do  you  drop  down 
in  the  canoe  and  whirl  a  brand  among  the 
pack;  otherwise,  fear  may  do  what  the  wolves 
cannot  accomplish  and  leave  us  without  horses 
in  the  morning." 

The  Indian  had  descended  to  the  canoe  when 
a  loud  howl  was  heard  on  the  edge  of  the  river, 
as  if  the  beasts  were  abandoning  their  prey  in 
sudden  alarm.  Uncas  returned  and  a  confer- 
ence was  held  with  Hawkeye  and  Chingach- 
gook.  Then  Hawkeye  drew  a  pile  of  sassa- 
fras from  the  cave  and  spread  it  in  the  chasm 
which  separated  the  two  covers  so  that  the 
young  women  might  sit  upon  it ;  he  counselled 
all  to  keep  absolutely  quiet.  Hawkeye  and 
the  Indians  kept  watch ;  Heyward  and  Gamut 
slept  at  intervals ;  the  girls  clung  to  each  other 
in  anxiety  but  both  dozed  occasionally.     The 
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moon  had  set  and  a  pale  streak  of  light  came 
over  the  tree-tops  before  the  three  on  guard 
relaxed  their  tense  watchfulness.  Then 
Hawkeye  began  to  stir.  Crawling  along  the 
rock,  he  roused  Heyward  carefully  and  whis- 
pered, "Now  is  the  time  to  journey;  be  ready 
with  the  ladies  to  get  into  the  canoe  when  it 
comes  to  the  rock;  all  is  yet  as  still  as  mid- 
night.    Be  silent  but  be  quick." 

Before  Hawkeye  had  spoken  his  last  word, 
the  air  was  rent  with  a  tumult  of  yells  and 
cries.  David  Gamut  raised  his  tall  person 
from  the  rock  where  he  had  been  lying  and, 
with  a  hand  at  either  ear,  he  called  out, 
"Whence  comes  this  discord?  Has  hell  broke 
loose  that  man  should  utter  such  sounds  as 
these?"  His  answer  came  in  the  flashes  and 
quick  reports  of  a  dozen  rifles  from  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  stream.  Poor  Gamut  paid 
the  price  for  his  foolish  action  and  exposure 
of  all  the  party  to  the  Indians,  by  falling  sense- 
less on  the  rock.  Then  Chingachgook  and 
Uncas  sent  back  an  intimidating  yell  to  their 
enemies  who  had  given  a  shout  of  triumph  as 
Gamut  fell.     The  flash  of  rifles  continued  be- 
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tween  Uncas  and  his  father  on  one  side  and 
the  Iroquois  on  the  other.  Suddenly,  a  stream 
of  flame  issued  from  the  rock  beneath  which 
Heyward  was  standing.  He  saw  that  Hawk- 
eye  had  been  out  and  was  returning  to  the  cave 
with  the  body  of  Gamut  in  his  arms. 

"The  poor  fellow  has  saved  his  scalp,"  he 
said,  "but  'twas  downright  madness  to  show  six 
feet  of  flesh  and  blood  on  a  naked  rock,  to  rag- 
ing savages.  The  longer  his  nap  lasts  the 
better  it  will  be  for  him,  for  he  is  not  seriously 
hurt,  and  I  don't  believe  his  singing  will  do 
any  good  with  the  Iroquois." 

"You  expect  the  attack  will  be  renewed?" 
inquired  Heyward. 

"Do  I  expect  a  hungry  wolf  will  satisfy  his 
raving  with  a  mouthful?  They  have  lost  a 
man  and  'tis  the  fashion  to  fall  back ;  they  gave 
a  yell  that  showed  that,  before  I  went  outside 
for  the  body  of  Gamut ;  but  we  shall  have  them 
on  us  again.  Freshen  the  priming  of  your 
pistols !  The  mist  of  the  falls  is  apt  to  dampen 
the  brimstone.  Stand  firm  for  a  close 
struggle,  while  the  two  loyal  Mohicans  with  us 
stand  as  guards." 
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Hawkeye  now  placed  his  finger  in  his  mouth 
and  drew  forth  a  long,  shrill  whistle  which  was 
returned  from  the  rocks  near  by.  Uncas  crept 
to  the  side  of  Hawkeye  and  a  conference  was 
held.  As  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  watch 
upon  the  rocks,  he  uttered  a  low  "Hugh!" 
Hawkeye  looked  out,  then  he  said ;  "I  see  'em, 
boy,  I  see  'em.  They  are  gathering  for  the 
rush  and  they  dare  to  show  their  dingy  heads 
above  the  logs.  Well,  the  leading  man  goes 
to  his  death,  should  he  be  Montcalm  himself." 

At  that  moment  the  woods  were  filled  with 
another  sound  of  cries  and  four  savages  sprang 
from  the  driftwood.  Leaping  over  the  black 
rocks,  they  came  on  towards  the  cave.  Hawk- 
eye's  rifle  rose  slowly;  the  foremost  Indian 
bounded  like  a  stricken  deer  and  fell  headlong 
among  the  clefts. 

"Now,  Uncas,  take  the  last  of  the  screech- 
ing imps !"  called  Hawkeye.  "To  cover!  To 
cover !  The  work  is  but  half  ended,"  he  called 
to  Heyward  who  led  the  sisters  to  refuge  be- 
hind the  rocks  of  the  cavern.  As  he  returned 
to  the  aid  of  Hawkeye  he  saw  the  fierce,  malig- 
nant eyes  of  their  former  guide,  Le  Renard, 
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peering  above  the  ledge  which  formed  the  out- 
let. Acting  upon  a  quick  impulse,  Heyward 
levelled  his  pistol  and  fired.  The  report  made 
the  cavern  bellow  like  an  eruption  from  a  vol- 
cano. Rushing  to  the  outlet,  Heyward  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  dark  figure,  stealing  along  the 
ledge ;  soon  a  whoop  came  from  various  points 
down  the  island.  Before  Heyward  had  time 
to  recover  from  the  shock,  the  barrier  of  brush 
was  pushed  aside,  the  cavern  was  entered  at 
both  ends,  and  he  and  the  two  sisters  were 
borne  out  from  their  shelter  and  stood  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  triumphant  Hurons.  It 
was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety  for  all. 

"Where  is  the  hunter  who  knew  the  path 
through  the  woods?"  sneered  Le  Renard,  as 
he  and  his  comrades  led  Heyward  and  the 
sisters  down  the  rocks  towards  the  waiting 
canoe,  cleverly  hidden  in  the  brushwood. 
"Where  is  La  Longue  Carabine?  His  rifle 
and  his  eye  never  fail?" 

Heyward  realized  that  they  were  asking  for 
Hawkeye  and,  in  truth,  he  looked  around  in 
vain  for  him  and  the  friendly  Indians.  They 
must  have  gone  in  search  of  aid  from  some 
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source  or  they  had  already  been  taken  captive 
by  other  Hurons. 

"He  is  gone ;  he  is  escaped,"  was  his  answer 
to  Le  Renard. 

"And  where  is  the  Serpent  and  the  Bound- 
ing Elk?"  sneered  Le  Renard. 

"They,  too,  have  gone  down  into  the  water," 
ventured  Heyward  as  a  bluff. 

Resistance  was  foolish,  so  Heyward  and  the 
girls  sat  quietly  in  the  canoe  whither  the  In- 
dian had  brought  Gamut,  who  was  still  dazed. 
Selecting  a  pilot  from  their  number  to  guide 
the  canoe,  the  rest  of  the  Indians  plunged  into 
the  water.  Soon  the  captives  were  landed  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  stream,  nearly  opposite 
the  point  where  they  had  entered  the  previous 
evening.  Their  horses  were  led  from  the 
cover  of  the  woods.  The  Indian  chief,  as  he 
seemed  to  be,  mounted  the  charger  of  Hey- 
ward and  led  the  way  for  most  of  the  savages 
through  the  woods,  leaving  the  prisoners  in 
charge  of  six  Indians,  including  Le  Renard. 

The  latter  signalled  to  Heyward  to  place 
Alice  and  Cora  upon  their  horses.  With 
Gamut  riding  in  front  with  Heyward,  the 
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Indians  flanked  the  party  with  a  caution  that 
never  seemed  to  slacken.  Mile  after  mile  was 
passed  through  the  boundless  woods.  Cora, 
hoping  to  leave  some  trace  of  their  trail,  should 
Hawkeye  try  to  follow  them,  stretched  forth 
her  hand  to  break  off  twigs  and  scatter  them; 
once,  she  let  her  glove  fall  at  the  same  instant. 
An  Indian,  always  watchful,  saw  the  signal, 
restored  the  glove  to  her,  broke  off  the  remain- 
ing branches  of  the  bush,  so  that  it  might  seem 
to  have  been  done  by  some  animal,  and  then 
laid  his  hand  on  his  tpmahawk  with  a  look  so 
significant  that  the  girl  dared  not  leave  any 
more  memorials  of  their  passage.  They 
crossed  a  low  valley  and  ascended  a  hill;  at 
its  summit  Le  Renard  lay  down  to  rest,  giv- 
ing permission  to  the  others  to  do  the  same. 
He  was  known  as  Magua  among  his  tribe  and 
so  called  himself. 

When  they  renewed  travel,  Magua  said  to 
Hey  ward  with  bold  authority,  "Go  to  the  dark- 
haired  daughter  and  say,  'Magua  waits  to 
speak  to  her;  the  father  will  remember  what 
the  child  promises.'  " 

With  great  reluctance,  Heyward  gave  his 
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message  to  Cora  but  he  added,  "Remember 
that  on  your  presence  of  mind  and  ingenuity 
your  life  and  that  of  Alice  may  depend." 

When  the  girl  came  nearer,  Magua  mo- 
tioned to  Heyward  to  move  away  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Then  he  laid  his  hand  firmly 
on  the  girl's  arm  and  said;  "Listen!  Magua 
was  born  a  chief  and  a  warrior  among  the  red 
Hurons  of  the  lake ;  he  saw  the  suns  of  twenty 
summers  make  the  snows  of  twenty  winters 
run  off  in  the  stream  before  he  saw  a  Pale-face ; 
and  he  was  happy.  Then  his  Canada  fathers 
came  into  the  woods  and  taught  him  to  drink 
the  fire-water  and  he  became  a  rascal.  The 
Hurons  drove  him  from  the  graves  of  his 
fathers  as  they  would  chase  the  hunted  buffa- 
loes. Was  it  the  fault  of  Le  Renard  that  his 
head  was  not  made  of  rock?  Who  gave  him 
the  fire-water  and  made  him  a  villain?  'Twas 
the  Pale-face,  the  people  of  your  color." 

"But  what  have  I  to  do  with  your  misfor- 
tunes?" asked  Cora,  with  a  sympathetic  voice, 
as  he  looked  fixedly  at  her. 

"See!"  continued  the  Indian,  as  he  pointed 
to  his  painted  breast.     "Here  are  scars  given 
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by  knives  and  bullets — of  these  a  warrior  may- 
boast  before  any  nation;  but  the  gray-hair, 
your  father,  has  left  marks  on  the  back  of  this 
Huron  chief  that  he  must  hide  like  a  squaw 
under  this  painted  cloth.  The  spirit  of  the 
Huron  is  never  drunk ;  it  remembers  forever." 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  asked  Cora, 
now  thoroughly  frightened. 

"Listen!"  said  the  Indian.  "The  light  eyes, 
your  sister,  can  go  back  to  the  Horican  and  tell 
your  father,  the  old  chief,  what  has  been  done 
but  the  dark-haired  daughter  will  swear,  by  the 
Great  Spirit,  to  follow  Magua  and  to  live  in 
his  wigwam,  for  his  squaw  was  given  to  another 
when  he  left  his  people;  but  now  Magua  has 
made  friends  with  the  Hurons  and  he  will  go 
back  to  the  graves  of  his  fathers  on  the  great 
lake.  The  dark-haired  daughter  of  the  gray- 
haired  chief  will  draw  his  water,  hoe  his  corn 
and  cook  his  venison." 

"Monster!"  sobbed  Cora.  "None  but  a 
fiend  could  think  of  such  a  vengeance!" 

With  a  sweep  of  her  proud  head  she  rose 
and  hastened  to  report  to  Heyward  and  the 
others  this  condition  for  their  lives.     The  In- 
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dians,  who  had  been  guarding  the  prisoners, 
understood  the  general  import  of  her  message, 
and  they  had  looks  of  grim  fierceness.  Seeing 
this  alternative  offered  by  Le  Renard,  or 
Magua,  was  rejected,  the  Indians  began  prep- 
arations for  the  torture  of  their  victims.  They 
collected  knots  of  wood  for  the  fire  and  swung 
their  tomahawks,  in  wild  glee,  over  their  heads. 
The  tops  of  two  saplings  were  bent  to  earth 
that  Heyward  might  be  suspended  between 
them.  Alice  was  overcome  by  fear  and  she 
began  to  sob.  Exultant,  Magua  taunted  her, 
"Look!  the  child  weeps.  She  is  young  to  die. 
Send  her  to  her  father  that  she  may  comb  his 
gray  hairs  and  keep  life  in  the  heart  of  the 
old  man." 

"What  did  he  say,  Cora?"  asked  Alice. 
"Did  he  speak  of  sending  me  to  our  father?" 

After  a  pause  and  brief  consultation  with 
Heyward,  Cora  answered:  "Alice,  the  Huron 
offers  us  both  life  and  will  restore  us  and  Hey- 
ward to  father  and  our  friends  if  I  will  consent 
to  follow  him  to  the  wilderness  and  there  be- 
come his  wife.  Will  you  receive  your  life, 
Alice,  at  such  a  price  from  my  hands?" 
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"No,  no,  never!"  came  the  answer,  low  but 
sure.     "Better  we  should  die  together!" 

"Then  die!"  shouted  Magua,  as  he  hurled 
his  tomahawk  at  Alice  in  uncontrolled  rage. 

The  axe  quivered  in  the  air  in  front  of  Hey- 
ward  and,  cutting  off  some  of  the  flowing  hair 
of  Alice,  buried  itself  in  the  tree  above  her 
head.  The  sight  maddened  Heyward  to  des- 
peration. Collecting  all  his  mental  and  physi- 
cal power,  he  snapped  the  twigs  that  bound 
him  and  rushed  upon  another  Indian  who  was 
yelling  and  preparing  to  throw  his  tomahawk 
with  frightful  accuracy.  They  grappled  but 
the  Indian  eluded  the  grasp  of  Heyward.  He 
placed  one  knee  upon  the  breast  of  the  white 
man.  He  lifted  his  knife  for  a  fatal  blow 
when  a  whistling  sound  swept  past  him  and  was 
followed  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle.  The  assailant 
of  Heyward  fell  dead  on  the  leaves;  the  next 
moment,  Hawkeye,  brandishing  his  rifle,  was 
seen  advancing  upon  them.  Bounding  past 
him  came  a  light  form,  whirling  a  tomahawk 
and  flourishing  a  knife,  leaping  into  the  midst 
of  the  Hurons.  Then  another  came,  like  an 
image  with  the  emblems  of  death.     The  sav- 
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ages  recoiled,  muttering,  "Le  Cerf  Agile!" 
(The  Bounding  Elk)  "Le  Gros  Serpent" 
(The  Great  Serpent). 

Magua,  however,  was  not  easily  overcome; 
he  encouraged  the  frightened  Indians  to  renew 
the  attack ;  he  rushed  upon  Chingachgook  and 
a  general  combat  ensued.  At  last  the  Mohi- 
can made  a  powerful  thrust  with  his  knife  and 
Magua  fell  down  motionless. 

"Well  done  for  the  Delawares!  Victory  for 
the  Mohicans!"  shouted  Hawkeye,  raising  the 
butt  of  his  rifle.  "A  finishing  blow  from  a 
man  without  a  cross  in  his  blood  will  never  tell 
against  his  honor,  nor  rob  him  of  his  right  to 
the  scalp,"  said  the  hunter. 

At  the  very  moment,  however,  when  the  butt 
of  Hawkeye's  rifle  was  about  to  descend,  the 
Huron  rolled  swiftly  from  beneath  the  danger 
and  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  f  ailing  upon 
his  feet.  He  was  seen  leaping,  with  a  single 
bound,  into  a  thicket  of  bushes. 

"'Twas  like  him!"  said  Hawkeye,  mani- 
festly angry,  "a  lying  and  deceitful  varlet  as 
he  is !  An  honest  Delaware  now,  being  fairly 
vanquished,  would  have  lain  still  and  been 
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knocked  on  the  head  but  these  knavish  Maguas 
cling  to  life  like  so  many  cats-o'-the-moun- 
tain." 

The  Indians  who  had  been  acting  as  guards 
to  the  prisoners  had  either  been  killed  or  had 
run  away.  Hawkeye  decided  that  all  should 
proceed  as  far  as  possible  before  nightfall. 
The  sisters  mounted  their  horses  and  the  men, 
grasping  their  rifles,  moved  towards  the  north, 
with  the  faithful  Indians  in  the  rear,  through 
the  narrow  path  to  the  sandy  plains  which  they 
had  crossed  on  the  previous  morning  with 
Magua,  or  Le  Renard,  as  their  guide. 

As  they  journeyed  Hawkeye  watched  the 
sky  carefully.  As  the  sun  was  setting,  he  said, 
"Yonder  is  the  signal  given  to  man  to  seek  his 
food  and  natural  rest.  If  my  marks  do  not 
fail  me,  we  shall  find  a  blockhouse  a  few  rods 
further  to  our  left  where  we  threw  up  a  defence 
against  the  Maguas  in  the  first  war  in  which 
I  ever  drew  the  blood  of  man."  Then  he  was 
silent  for  a  time;  when  he  spoke  again,  he 
muttered,  "Call  them  Hurons,  Iroquois  or 
Maguas — they  are  all  knaves  and  liars."  Then 
in  a  louder  tone,  he  continued,  "See!    Yonder 
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are  the  blocks  of  the  house ;  of  all  who  aided  in 
placing  them  where  they  now  lay,  only  Ching- 
achgook  and  I  are  living!  The  brothers  and 
family  of  this  noble  Mohican  formed  the  war- 
party  but  you  see  before  you" — looking  back 
at  Uncas  and  his  father — "all  that  are  now 
left  of  his  race!" 


IX 

THE  BEAVERS  AND  THE  BEAR* 

AFTER  a  night  of  security  and  rest  in  the 
blockhouse,  the  party,  consisting  of 
Major  Hey  ward,  Cora  and  Alice  Munro, 
Hawkeye,  David  Gamut  and  the  two  Mohican 
Indians,  Chingachgook  and  Uncas,  pressed  on, 
guided  by  Hawkeye,  to  a  summit  just  above 
the  swollen  waters  of  Horican  or  Lake  George. 
From  this  height  they  saw  the  earthern  ram- 
parts and  low  buildings  of  Fort  William 
Henry.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  lake, 
nearly  opposite,  could  be  seen  the  white  tents 
and  military  engines  of  ten  thousand  men  of 
the  French  commander,  Montcalm. 

'We  are  a  few  hours  too  late,"  said  Hawk- 
eye,  "Montcalm  has  already  filled  the  woods 
with  his  accursed  Iroquois." 

As  a  fog  was  coming  over  the  lake,  Hawk- 

*From  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
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eye  urged  all  to  travel  with  speed.  They 
made  a  circuit  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left. 
The  fog  was  so  dense  that  often  they  could  not 
see  each  other.  Suddenly,  there  was  an  explo- 
sion from  a  cannon,  close  at  hand,  and  a  sound 
of  voices: 

"Stand  firm  and  be  ready,  my  gallant  Six- 
tieth!" said  a  voice  of  command.  "Wait  to  see 
the  enemy;  fire  low  and  sweep  the  glacis." 

Then  a  strong  glare  of  light  pierced  the  fog 
and  a  girl's  voice  cried  out,  "Father,  father! 
Don't  let  your  men  fire!  We  are  here,  near 
you." 

"Hold!"  thundered  the  command.  "Throw 
open  the  sally-port ;  to  the  field,  Sixtieth !  To 
the  field!  Drive  off  these  dogs  of  France! 
God  has  restored  to  me  my  daughters!" 

Heyward,  leaving  his  companions,  rushed  to 
the  gates  which  were  already  grating  on  their 
hinges.  He  recognized  his  own  batallion,  the 
Royal  American;  soon  he  was  at  their  head, 
pushing  back  the  pursuers  who  were  still  lurk- 
ing about  the  camp.  The  respite  was  brief, 
however,  for  increasing  numbers  of  the  French 
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and  Indians  were  surrounding  the  Fort;  a 
siege  was  at  hand. 

For  days  the  besieged  at  Fort  William 
Henry  endured  uproar,  privations  and  dangers 
with  the  mixed  troops  of  the  enemy  on  all  sides. 
Every  day  they  looked  anxiously  for  reinforce- 
ments. On  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege,  Mont- 
calm sent  a  message  to  Colonel  Munro,  invit- 
ing the  English  commander  to  meet  him 
between  the  two  camps  for  further  information 
which  the  French  general  wished  to  give,  and 
for  consultation.  Colonel  Munro,  unwilling 
to  leave  his  daughters,  sent  Heyward  as  his 
substitute  and  ranking  officer.  The  interview 
was  only  a  bluff  and  fruitless.  The  garrison 
held  out  a  few  days  longer;  just  as  the  supplies 
seemed  about  gone  and  resistance  useless, 
Montcalm  sent  another  messenger  to  Munro, 
saying  that  he  wished  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  commander  a  letter  from  his 
superior  officer,  which  had  been  found  by  a 
French  soldier.  This  letter,  intercepted  or 
forged — no  one  could  know  at  the  time — urged 
Munro   to   surrender   speedily,   saying   there 
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were  no  troops  that  could  be  spared  to  him  for 
reinforcements. 

With  grief,  tinged  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
grace and  dishonor,  Colonel  Munro  accepted 
the  terms  of  honorable  surrender  which  Mont- 
calm offered  in  suave  language.  He  would 
grant  to  English  officers  the  privilege  of  keep- 
ing their  arms ;  he  assured  them  of  proper  pro- 
tection for  their  troops  and  their  families. 
Montcalm  did  not  reckon  with  the  temper  and 
racial  traits  of  his  Indian  allies,  when  he  as- 
sured Colonel  Munro  that  nothing  should  be 
done  that  was  not  wholly  honorable.  During 
the  watches  of  that  first  night,  the  stillness  of 
the  woods  was  broken  only  by  a  gay  call  from 
some  exulting  Frenchman  of  the  advanced 
pickets,  or  a  menacing  challenge  from  the  fort, 
which  sternly  forbade  the  approach  of  any  hos- 
tile footsteps  before  the  stipulated  moment  for 
surrender. 

Montcalm  kept  lonely  vigil  in  his  marquee 
until,  unable  to  sleep,  he  walked  along  the 
strand.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  a  fig- 
ure stealing  along  in  the  darkness  and  about  to 
fire  a  rifle.     Montcalm  placed  his  hand  upon 
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the  lock  and  exclaimed,  "What  means  this? 
Does  not  my  son  know  that  the  hatchet  is 
huried  between  the  English  and  his  Canadian 
father?" 

"What  can  the  Hurons  do?"  asked  the  In- 
dian with  a  whimper.  "Not  a  warrior  has  a 
scalp  and  the  Pale-faces  make  friends." 

"Ha!  Le  Renard  Subtil!"  exclaimed  Mont- 
calm, recognizing  Magua.  "Methinks  this  is 
an  excess  of  zeal  for  a  friend  who  was  so  late 
an  enemy.  But  Magua  is  pledged  not  to  sully 
the  lilies  of  France.  Go;  teach  your  young 
warriors  that  it  is  peace!3' 

Without  deigning  a  reply,  the  Indian  cast 
his  rifle  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm  and  moved 
silently  through  the  encampment  to  his  tribe. 
Montcalm  awaited  the  outcome  of  the  affair 
with  some  anxiety,  fearing  a  possible  menace 
which  would  be  a  blot  upon  his  own  fair  name 
and  that  of  his  country. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  given  signal,  the 
English  column  passed  outside  the  gates. 
Alice  and  Cora  walked  with  Hawkeye  and  the 
throng,  preferring  to  leave  the  horses  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  among  the  soldiers.     Nearly 
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three  thousand  of  the  English  moved  slowly 
across  the  plain,  past  the  French  grenadiers, 
and  beneath  the  flag  of  France.  Along  the 
borders  of  the  road  were  savages  like  dark 
clouds,  watching  the  passing  of  their  enemies. 
They  seemed  even  like  vultures  that  were  kept 
from  swooping  down  upon  their  prey  only  by 
the  presence  of  the  army.  The  advance,  with 
Major  Hey  ward  in  command,  had  reached  the 
defile  when  there  seemed  to  be  some  commo- 
tion at  the  rear,  caused  by  plunderers.  A 
woman  whose  shawl  was  about  to  be  seized  by 
an  Indian,  because  of  its  bright  color,  wrapped 
its  folds  about  an  infant  in  her  arms.  Quicker 
than  one  can  tell  the  story,  the  defied  Indian 
seized  the  child.  In  spite  of  all  the  mother's 
frantic  cries,  offering  all  her  possessions,  he 
dashed  the  baby  to  the  ground;  the  mother 
swooned  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

Magua,  who  had  been  speaking  to  the  In- 
dians with  artful  eloquence,  now  showed  his 
malignant  self;  he  gave  the  fatal  war  whoop 
and  two  thousand  savages  broke  loose  from 
all  restraint  and  brought  death,  in  its  most 
frightful  aspects,  upon  the  retreating  army 
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with  the  women  and  children.  Blood  flowed 
like  a  torrent.  The  savages,  maddened,  even 
knelt  and  drank  from  this  flood  of  blood  to 
satisfy  their  revenge.  On  every  side  rose 
shrieks,  moans,  curses.  The  trained  troops 
threw  themselves  into  solid  masses,  hoping  to 
hold  back  their  infuriated  allies  but  it  was  too 
late;  few  days  in  history  have  left  a  darker 
cloud  than  this  of  the  Massacre  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry  on  August  10,  1757. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bloody  scenes,  Magua 
approached  Cora  and  again  offered  her  his 
wigwam,  or  death  as  an  alternative.  Defied 
again,  he  seized  Alice  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her  to  his  horse,  followed  swiftly  by  Cora  and 
Gamut.  He  placed  both  the  sisters  on  his 
horse  and  walked  beside  them  into  captivity. 
David  now  threw  himself  upon  another  horse 
and  followed,  as  well  as  he  could,  along  the 
narrow  paths  up  to  the  eastern  precipice  and 
an  abandoned  Indian  camp.  Hawkeye  and 
the  Mohican  Indians  had  disappeared  but  the 
girls  believed  they  would  find  some  means  of 
rescuing  them,  if  possible. 

The  third  day  after  the  massacre  and  the 
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capture  of  the  girls  by  Magua,  a  group  of  men 
stood  above  the  plain,  looking  sadly  upon  the 
still  bloody  field  below.  They  were  Hawkeye, 
with  Uncas  and  Chingachgook  in  front,  and 
Colonel  Munro  and  Major  Heyward  in  the 
rear.  They  had  been  consulting  about  pos- 
sible places  of  search  for  the  sisters.  Colonel 
Munro  was  worn  with  despair.  Suddenly, 
Uncas  exclaimed  "Hugh!"  then  ran  away  as 
swiftly  as  possible  and  returned  as  quickly, 
bringing  a  fragment  of  the  green  riding-veil 
which  Cora  had  worn.  He  had  noticed  this 
upon  a  tall  bush. 

"Give  me  my  child!"  moaned  Colonel 
Munro. 

"I  will  try!"  answered  Uncas. 

Hawkeye  and  the  two  Indians  now  led  the 
way  through  the  low  underbrush;  soon  they 
found  track  of  a  moccasin  that  had  been 
patched,  which  they  recognized  as  that  of 
Magua.  More  prints  were  traced  to  the  feet  of 
David  Gamut;  finally,  the  pitch-pipe,  hanging 
upon  a  low  tree,  completed  their  proofs  that 
they  were  really  on  the  trail  of  the  captives. 

"Shove  in  the  canoe  nearer  to  the  land!"  said 
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Hawkeye,  when  they  decided  to  follow  by 
water  along  the  shore.  Hurons  now  and  then 
caught  sight  of  them,  and  occasional  rifles  were 
Bred  but  no  serious  damage  was  done.  The 
strokes  of  the  paddles  grew  more  regular  as 
the  lake  expanded.  At  length,  Hawkeye  gave 
the  signal ;  the  canoe  was  lifted  from  the  water 
and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men.  All 
proceeded  into  the  woods,  making  as  broad  a 
trail  as  possible;  they  soon  crossed  a  water- 
course. Hawkeye  became  more  deliberate  as 
they  advanced,  often  appealing  to  the  Indians 
for  advice. 

"See!"  said  Uncas  at  last,  after  deferring 
to  his  father  in  Indian  custom  and  obeying  his 
signal  to  speak.  "See!  the  dark-hair  has  gone 
towards  the  frost." 

"Hound  never  ran  on  a  more  beautiful 
scent,"  replied  Hawkeye.  "We  can  follow 
with  high  noses.  See!  Here  are  tracks  of 
your  two  waddling  beasts." 

Below  a  hill  near  a  swift  stream  they  came 
to  a  place  where  the  captives  and  Magua  had 
halted  for  food.  Then  Hawkeye  gave  di- 
rections for  separate  trails ;  Chingachgook  was 
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to  take  the  hillside  to  the  right ;  Uncas  to  bend 
towards  the  brook  to  the  left;  he  would  keep 
to  the  trail.  All  must  be  watchful  lest  the 
Hurons,  whom  Hawkeye  declared  he  could 
"scent,"  should  see  and  capture  them.  "If 
anything  should  happen,"  he  said,  "the  call 
will  be  three  croaks  of  a  crow.  I  saw  one  of 
the  birds  fanning  himself  in  the  air  just  now 
beyond  the  dead  oak;  that  is  another  sign  that 
we  are  approaching  an  encampment."  Hey- 
ward  and  Munro  kept  close  to  Hawkeye  and 
the  Indians  went  their  several  ways. 

Hawkeye  told  Heyward  to  steal  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  wait  there  for  him.  He 
wished  to  examine  some  curious  signs  at  his 
left.  A  little  lake  was  near,  covering  most  of 
the  low  land  from  mountain  to  mountain.  A 
gentle  cataract  fell  out  of  this  wide  basin.  A 
hundred  earthen  buildings  stood  on  the  margin 
of  this  lake.  Their  rounded  roofs  seemed  to 
be  defenses  against  the  weather.  At  first 
sight,  this  small  village  seemed  to  be  deserted 
but  soon,  as  Hawkeye  looked,  he  saw  dark 
forms  advancing  upon  him  on  all  four  feet 
and,  apparently,  dragging  behind  them  some 
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heavy  engine.  Then  the  whole  village  seemed 
to  be  alive  with  dark  forms  that  glided  from 
cover  to  cover.  A  rustling  of  leaves  close 
beside  him  called  his  attention  to  a  strange 
object,  half -Indian  and  half -white  in  dress. 
His  face  was  painted  in  a  most  grotesque 
manner;  his  head  was  shaved  except  upon  the 
crown  where  three  or  four  faded  feathers  from 
a  hawk's  wing  seemed  to  dangle.  A  ragged 
calico  mantle  half  circled  his  body  and  below 
was  an  ordinary  shirt  with  wide  sleeves  and  a 
pair  of  good  deer-skin  moccasins.  Heyward 
was  called  by  Hawkeye  to  see  this  creature; 
he  was  amazed  nor  could  he  understand  the 
silent  laugh  of  Hawkeye  until  the  latter  called 
out,  "How,  now,  friend,  have  you  a  mind  to 
teach  the  beavers  to  sing?" 

David  Gamut,  for  it  was  he,  then  told  them 
that  the  sisters  were  safe.  Cora  had  been 
taken  to  a  neighboring  encampment  which 
could  be  seen  beyond  a  pinnacle  of  black  rock. 
Alice  was  with  the  Hurons,  among  the  women, 
about  two  miles  away.  From  the  descriptions 
given  by  David,  Uncas  was  sure  that  Cora 
must  be  among  a  branch  of  the  Delawares  who 
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had  turned  away  from  their  own  people  and 
were  friendly  with  the  Hurons.  It  was 
arranged  that  David  should  return  to  the 
lodges,  where  he  had  entrance  as  a  half-witted, 
harmless  person,  and  should  tell  the  sisters,  if 
he  found  opportunity,  of  the  arrival  of  their 
friends.  As  a  signal,  the  call  of  the  wish-ton- 
wish,  or  whip-poor-will,  was  chosen  in  place 
of  that  of  the  crow. 

After  consultation  further,  it  was  arranged 
that  Heyward  should  rescue  Alice,  if  he  could 
be  disguised  as  an  Indian  doctor,  painted  to 
look  thus  by  Chingachgook.  Hawkeye  and 
the  others  were  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  Dela- 
wares  in  pursuit  of  Cora.  David  went  with 
Heyward  towards  what  he  called  the  "tents 
of  the  Philistines."  Here  they  found  a  scene 
of  wild  savagery,  for  a  war  party  had  returned 
with  some  victims  that  were  soon  to  be  tor- 
tured. Heyward  noted  one  of  the  tormentors 
who  followed  him  about  with  piercing  eyes; 
when  he  looked  more  closely  he  saw  that  it  was 
Uncas,  disguised  and  in  war  paint. 

When  Heyward  approached  the  other  en- 
campment as  an  Indian  doctor  he  was  sum- 
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monecl  to  a  seat  near  an  older  warrior  who 
said  to  him  in  French,  "My  Canada  father 
does  not  forget  his  children.  I  thank  him. 
An  evil  spirit  lives  in  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
young  men.  Can  the  cunning  stranger 
frighten  him  away?  My  brother  is  a  great 
medicine?    He  will  try?" 

Heyward  gave  a  nod  of  assent  and  the  chief 
waited  for  the  right  moment  to  move  while  he 
continued  to  smoke  his  pipe.  A  motion  of  his 
finger,  at  last,  summoned  Heyward  to  follow 
him  from  the  lodges  and  along  a  narrow, 
crooked  path  at  the  base  of  an  adjacent 
mountain.  The  blaze  of  a  fire,  about  which 
the  Indian  boys  were  playing  wild  geese, 
lighted  the  way.  At  a  little  distance  from  a 
bald  rock,  they  entered  a  grassy  opening.  The 
light  fell  upon  the  white  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain and  was  reflected  downward  upon  a  dark 
and  mysterious  being  that  arose,  unexpectedly, 
in  their  path.  The  Indian  chief  paused,  as  if 
doubtful,  and  Heyward  came  to  his  side.  A 
large  black  ball,  which  seemed  stationary  at 
first,  now  began  to  move  in  a  strange  manner. 
Then  Heyward  decided  that  it  must  be  a  bear. 
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Though  it  growled  fiercely,  it  showed  no  other 
signs  of  hostility.  He  knew  this  animal  was 
sometimes  domesticated  among  the  Indians 
and  was  allowed  to  pass  unmolested.  He 
looked  back  and  saw  the  bear  was  following 
them. 

They  entered  a  cavern.  Heyward,  who  was 
in  the  rear,  was  about  to  close  the  cover  at  the 
entrance  when  he  felt  the  material  taken  from 
his  hand  by  the  bear;  it  growled  at  his  heels; 
once  or  twice  its  paws  were  laid  upon  him,  as 
if  to  stop  his  passing.  When  they  arrived  at 
their  destination,  Heyward  saw  a  large  cavity 
in  the  rock  that  had  been  rudely  fitted  to  con- 
tain apartments.  Openings  above  let  in  the 
light  by  day;  at  night,  there  were  fires  and 
torches.  Here  the  Hurons  had  stored  some  of 
their  valuables  and  here  was  the  sick  woman, 
"possessed  of  an  evil  spirit."  They  thought 
that  her  evil  tormentor  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  make  assaults  through  walls  of 
stone  than  in  the  leafy  coverings  of  the  lodges. 

A  single  look  assured  Heyward  that  the 
woman  was  a  paralytic  and  beyond  help.  He 
found  David  Gamut  there  already,  playing  his 
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pipe  and  singing  hymns.  Near  the  end  of  one 
of  the  hymns,  they  heard  a  repetition  of  some 
of  the  words  in  a  voice,  half  human  and  half 
sepulchral.  David  now  prepared  to  leave  the 
cavern;  as  he  passed  Heyward,  he  whispered, 
"She  expects  you  and  is  at  hand."  The  Indian 
chief  called  Heyward  to  the  cot  of  the  sick 
woman  and  said,  "Now  let  my  brother  show  his 
power!"  Heyward  endeavored  to  collect  his 
ideas  and  to  recall  the  instructions  of  Ching- 
achgook,  by  performing  some  incantations 
such  as  Indian  conjurors  use.  His  attempts 
were  interrupted  by  fierce  growls  from  the 
bear.  "The  cunning  ones  are  jealous,"  said 
the  Huron.  "I  go.  Brother,  the  woman  is 
wife  of  one  of  our  bravest  men;  deal  justly 
with  her."  The  bear  continued  to  growl  even 
more  fiercely  until  the  Huron  turned  to  him 
and  said,  "Peace!    I  go!" 

The  bear  seemed  to  accompany  the  Indian 
as  he  went  out  but  soon  he  returned  and  placed 
himself  beside  Heyward,  sitting  up  in  the 
attitude  of  a  man.  Instead  of  further  growls 
or  anger,  his  shaggy  body  began  to  shake 
violently.     The  huge  talons  pawed  stupidly 
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about  the  muzzle ;  then  the  head  fell  off  to  one 
side  and  there  was  revealed  the  honest,  sturdy 
face  of  Hawkeye,  indulging  in  one  of  his  silent 
laughs.  Soon  he  clambered  up  the  side  of  the 
partition  like  a  bear  and  said  to  Heyward, 
"Alice  is  there  and  by  that  door  you  will  find 
her."  There  was  only  a  glimmering  light  but, 
as  Heyward  entered  the  apartment,  he  found 
the  girl,  pale  and  anxious  but  brave. 

A  light  tap  upon  his  shoulder  alarmed  Hey- 
ward. As  he  turned  he  looked  into  the  taunt- 
ing face  of  Magua,  who  gave  a  deep,  gutteral 
laugh  like  a  demon.  He  dropped  a  log  of 
wood  across  the  door  beyond  that  where  Hey- 
ward had  entered,  saying,  "The  Pale-face  trap 
the  cunning  beavers;  but  the  Red-skins  know 
how  to  take  the  Yengeese.  Le  Renard  is  a 
great  chief.  He  will  go  and  bring  his  young 
men  to  see  how  a  Pale-face  can  laugh  at 
torture."  He  was  about  to  leave  the  cavern 
by  the  only  door  now  open,  which  he  planned 
to  block  behind  him,  when  a  deep  growl  was 
heard  and  the  Indian  hesitated.  The  bear  was 
in  the  doorway,  rolling  from  side  to  side  in 
anger.    Magua  eyed  it  for  a  moment,  then  he 


Magna  was  enclosed  in  a  veritable  bear's  hug. 
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tried  to  pass,  as  if  in  contempt.  But  the  bear, 
with  another  loud  growl,  rose  on  its  hind  legs 
at  the  entrance,  beating  the  air  with  its  paws. 

"Fool!"  said  the  Indian  angrily  to  the  bear. 
"Go  play  with  the  children  and  squaws. 
Leave  men  to  their  wisdom." 

Again,  Magua  tried  to  pass  the  bear  when, 
suddenly,  it  extended  its  legs  and  enclosed  him 
in  a  veritable  "bear's  hug."  Hey  ward  was  in 
doubt  how  he  could  best  help  Hawkeye,  the 
bear,  in  his  efforts  to  ensnare  Magua.  He  saw 
a  thong  of  buckskin  in  a  corner  of  the  cave; 
he  seized  this  and  rushed  to  the  assistance  of 
Hawkeye.  Together  they  tied  the  Indian's 
legs,  arms  and  feet  with  twenty  folds  of  the 
thong.  Overcome  by  surprise,  the  Indian 
was  speechless  for  a  minute,  as  they  laid  him 
on  his  back;  then  he  ejaculated,  "Hugh!" 

"Aye,  you  have  found  your  tongue,"  said 
Hawkeye.  "In  order  that  you  may  not  use 
it  to  our  ruin,  I  must  stop  your  mouth  with  a 

gag" 

"Bring  on  the  lady,  now,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Heyward.  "We  must  make  for  the 
woods.    Wrap  her  in  the  Indian's  clothes  and 
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conceal  her  face  and  figure.  They  will  think 
she  is  the  sick  woman.  Take  her  in  your  arms 
and  follow  me." 

Alice  had,  apparently,  fainted  from  fright 
but  Heyward  obeyed  the  directions  of  Hawk- 
eye.  Resuming  his  costume  of  a  bear,  the 
latter  preceded.  As  Heyward  came  out  with 
his  burden,  he  was  met  by  twenty  Indians, 
among  them  the  husband  of  the  paralytic. 
The  darkness  concealed  Heyward's  burden 
except  in  general  outlines.  The  Indian  hus- 
band asked,  "Has  my  brother  driven  away  the 
evil  spirit?" 

"The  evil  spirit  is  shut  up  in  the  rocks," 
was  the  answer  in  a  low  tone.  "I  take  the 
woman  to  a  distance  where,  in  the  outdoor  air, 
she  may  strengthen  herself  against  other 
attacks.  She  will  be  in  your  wigwam  when  the 
sun  comes  again." 

An  Indian  translated  the  words  into  the 
Huron  language  and  the  Indian  chief  seemed 
satisfied.  The  father  of  the  woman,  another 
chief,  said,  "Go!  I  am  a  man;  I  will  enter  the 
rock  and  fight  the  evil  spirit." 

"Not  so,"   said  another  warrior.     "Is  my 
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brother  mad?  He  will  meet  the  disease  and 
it  will  enter  him.  No,  let  my  children  wait 
without  and,  if  the  evil  spirit  dares  to  appear, 
we  will  beat  him  down  with  clubs.  He  is  cun- 
ning and  will  bury  himself  in  the  mountains 
when  he  sees  how  many  are  ready  here  to  fight 
him." 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  Hey- 
ward,  followed  by  Hawkeye  as  the  bear, 
passed  slowly  away  from  the  group  of  Indians 
with  the  unconscious  Alice.  Both  realized 
that  every  precaution  must  be  taken  lest  sus- 
picions arise  and  the  rescue,  which  seemed  to 
be  almost  accomplished,  might  not  be  secure. 
As  soon  as  they  were  a  short  distance  away, 
Hawkeye  chose  a  side  path  which  would  lead 
them  into  the  village.  If  they  could  get  to  the 
encampment  of  the  Delawares  he  thought  they 
would  be  safe  for  the  time. 

"Follow  the  northern  bank  until  you  come 
to  a  fall;  mount  the  hill  and  you  will  see  the 
fires  of  the  Delawares,"  said  Hawkeye  as  he 
bade  farewell  to  Heyward  and  Alice,  who  had 
now  recovered  sufficiently  to  walk  beside  her 
rescuer. 
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"And  you?"  asked  Heyward.  "Surely, 
Hawkeye,  I  will  not  leave  you  here  alone." 

"The  Hurons  hold  as  prisoner  the  Pride  of 
the  Delawares,  Uncas;  he  was  found  by 
Magua.  He  is  in  their  power.  I  go  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  his  favor.  Winters  and 
summers,  nights  and  days  have  we  roved  the 
wilderness  in  company,  eating  of  the  same  dish, 
one  sleeping  while  the  other  watched;  and 
afore  it  shall  be  said  that  Uncas  was  taken  to 
the  torture  and  I  not  at  hand  .  .  .  there  is 
but  a  single  Ruler  of  us  all,  whatever  may  be 
the  color  of  the  skin ;  and  Him  I  call  to  witness 
that  afore  the  Mohican  boy  shall  perish  for  the 
want  of  a  friend,  good  faith  shall  depart  the 
'arth  and  my  rifle,  Killdeer,  shall  become  as 
harmless  as  the  tooting  weapon  of  the  psalm- 
singer." 


X 

FAITHFUL  UNTO   DEATH* 

AFTER  Hawkeye  had  left  Heyward  and 
Alice  on  their  way  to  the  fires  of  the 
Delawares,  and  had  returned  to  the  camp  of 
the  Hurons,  he  stopped  at  a  hut,  put  on  his 
disguise  as  a  bear  and  found  there,  as  he  ex- 
pected he  would,  David  Gamut.  Together 
they  went  cautiously  to  the  lodge  where  David 
knew  that  Uncas  was  imprisoned,  right  in  the 
center  of  the  village.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  asleep  and  many  of  the  men,  with 
the  exception  of  four  or  five  warriors  who 
guarded  the  door  of  the  hut.  Uncas  was  in  a 
corner  with  his  hands  and  feet  tightly  bound. 
Leaving  David  at  the  door  in  conversation 
with  the  warriors,  playing  on  his  pitch-pipe 
for  their  entertainment,  Hawkeye  performed 
some  antics  like  a  bear  before  the  entrance  to 

*  From  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
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the  hut.  Uncas  paid  little  attention,  at  first, 
thinking  that  his  enemies  had  sent  in  a  real 
bear  to  annoy  him.  When  Hawkeye  gave  a 
low,  hissing  sound,  however,  Uncas  knew  it 
was  his  friend,  although  his  face  was  still 
immobile. 

David,  meanwhile  coached  beforehand  by 
Hawkeye,  was  playing  upon  the  superstitions 
of  the  Dela wares  and  their  prejudices.  "The 
Delawares  are  women!"  he  said.  "Do  my 
brothers  wish  to  hear  Le  Cerf  Agile  weep 
before  the  Hurons  at  the  stake?"  An  echoing 
series  of  "Hughs!"  indicated  that  they  would 
delight  to  see  such  signs  of  weakness. 

"Then  let  them  step  aside  while  the  cunning 
man  blows  upon  yonder  dog  and  takes  away 
his  courage!  My  brothers  must  stand  further 
away  or  the  breath  may  take  away  their 
strength,  also!" 

The  Hurons  now  stood  back  a  little,  looking 
cautiously  about  but  muttering  and  laughing; 
they  were  out  of  hearing  but  not  out  of  sight 
of  the  hut.  David  entered  and  Hawkeye 
whispered,  "Cut  his  bands  quickly.  We  must 
haste  before  the  warriors  return.    Here !    You 
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take  my  shirt  and  cap  and  give  me  your 
blanket  and  hat — also  your  spectacles  and  the 
tooter;  if  we  ever  meet  again  in  better  times 
you  shall  have  them  both  again  with  many 
thanks  into  the  bargain.  Uncas  is  already  in 
my  bear  costume.  Will  you  stay  and  sit  in 
the  shadow,  taking  the  place  of  Uncas,  until 
the  Indians  discover  you,  or  will  you  make 
the  rush  with  us?  It  may  go  hard  with  you 
when  they  discover  the  cheat." 

"I  will  abide  in  the  place  of  the  Delaware," 
said  David  firmly.  "Bravely  and  generously 
has  he  battled  in  our  behalf;  this,  and  more, 
will  I  dare  in  his  service." 

"You  have  spoken  as  a  man,"  said  Hawkeye 
with  feeling.  "Hold  your  head  down  and 
draw  in  your  legs.  Keep  silent  as  long  as  you 
can.  When  you  have  to  speak  it  would  be  well 
to  burst  out  into  loud  shoutings,  so  the  Indians 
will  not  think  you  wholly  'compass  meant  us,' 
as  Hurry  Harry  used  to  say  of  Hetty  Hutter ; 
they  will  not  be  so  likely  to  do  you  harm." 

The  next  instant  Hawkeye  was  outside 
under  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Hurons.  He  drew 
up   his   tall   form   in   the   manner   of   David 
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Gamut,  threw  out  his  arms  in  the  act  of  beat- 
ing time,  and  commenced  what  he  intended  for 
an  imitation  of  psalmody.  Happily,  he  did 
not  sing  many  notes  before  he  was  stopped  by 
the  strong  arm  of  a  warrior  who  asked,  "The 
Delaware  dog?  Is  he  afraid?  Will  the  Huron 
hear  his  groans?" 

A  growl,  so  exceedingly  fierce  and  natural, 
proceeded  from  the  bear  which  was  beside  them, 
that  the  Huron  released  his  hold  and  stepped 
back.  Hawkeye,  fearing  his  voice  in  words 
might  betray  him,  burst  into  another  hymn  and 
nodded  his  head  at  the  Indians  as  he  passed, 
with  Uncas  as  the  bear,  at  his  heels.  He  and 
the  Indian  had  reached  the  village  and  were 
almost  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  when  a  loud 
and  angry  outcry  arose  from  the  lodges  where 
Uncas  had  been  imprisoned.  The  Indian  boy 
threw  off  his  disguise  and  would  have  gone 
back  to  meet  his  fate  and  save  David  but 
Hawkeye  commanded  him,  "Come  on!  Now 
let  the  devils  strike  our  scent.  Here  is  another 
rifle  for  you  and  I  have  Killdeer.  Two  of  the 
savages,  at  least,  shall  go  to  their  death  if  they 
follow  us." 


Hawkeye  and  Uncas   escape  in  disguise. 
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Meanwhile,  some  of  the  warriors  had  been 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  Indian  doctor, 
with  the  sick  woman,  to  her  husband's  wig- 
wam as  he  had  promised  before  the  sun  should 
rise.  Finally,  ten  were  chosen  to  go  to  the  hut 
and  see  if  they  had  returned  by  some  other 
path.  The  father  of  the  woman  went  first  and 
found  his  daughter  on  the  couch.  He  bent 
closer  and  saw  that  she  was  dead.  Coming 
forth  with  loud  lamentations,  he  said,  "The 
Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  his  children;  the 
woman  is  dead."  A  solemn  stillness,  followed 
by  moans,  was  interrupted  by  a  strange  object 
that  seemed  to  be  rolling  out  from  another 
apartment  in  the  lodge.  When  it  came  to  the 
light  they  saw  the  sullen,  distorted  countenance 
of  Magua.  Knives  released  his  thongs;  he 
shook  himself  like  a  lion  and  shouted  to  the 
warriors,  "Now  let  the  Delaware,  Uncas,  die!" 

At  that  moment  came  another  warrior  run- 
ning up  from  the  village,  saying,  "An  evil 
spirit  has  been  among  us.  The  Mohican  has 
fled  but  the  young  men  are  close  upon  his  trail ; 
though  he  leaps  far  and  is  swift  of  foot,  he  will 
be  brought  back." 
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"An  evil  spirit!"  mocked  Magua.  "  "Tis  the 
spirit  that  has  taken  the  lives  of  so  many 
Hurons.  'Tis  the  dog  that  carries  the  heart 
and  cunning  of  an  Indian  under  a  Pale-face. 
'Tis  Hawkeye !    La  Longue  Carabine !" 

When  Magua  told  his  tale  to  the  assembled 
warriors  they  realized  that  they  had  been 
shamefully  disgraced,  both  by  Hawkeye  and 
by  Heyward,  as  an  Indian  doctor  and  con- 
juror. The  next  step  for  them  was  revenge. 
Runners  brought  back  word  that  Uncas  and 
Hawkeye  had  taken  shelter  in  the  camp  of 
the  Delawares  across  the  defile.  Magua  was 
determined  to  secure  Cora  from  this  camp  be- 
fore any  hostilities  should  ensue;  so  he  talked 
with  oily  words  about  the  Hurons  as  favorites 
of  the  great  Pale  Father  of  the  Canadas,  who 
would  bring  them  vengeance — but  they  must 
wait  a  little  and  be  patient.  They  could  watch 
the  camp  of  the  Delawares  and  send  spies  there 
to  bring  back  information.  He  would  lead 
twenty  of  the  Huron  warriors,  painted  with 
the  signs  of  peace.  They  would  go  by  the  lake 
of  the  beavers,  for  one  of  the  chiefs  carried  the 
beaver  as  his  totem.     He  would  thus  remind 
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the  beavers  that  they  owed  their  protection  to 
their  cousins  among  the  Hurons.  They  might 
bestow  upon  the  warriors  some  of  the  wisdom 
which  the  beavers  had. 

These  words  were  addressed  again  to  the 
beavers,  when  Magua  and  his  band  of  Indians 
came  to  the  artificial  lake  and  the  beaver  huts. 
As  he  ended  his  words,  the  head  of  a  big  black 
beaver  was  thrust  out  from  the  door  of  one  of 
the  huts.  It  was  a  propitious  sign  and,  with 
thanks,  the  warriors  proceeded  under  the 
leadership  of  Magua.  Had  they  looked  be- 
hind they  would  have  seen  this  big  beaver  per- 
forming some  strange  antics  for  this  animal; 
then,  shaking  off  the  skin,  he  would  have  re- 
vealed himself  as  Chingachgook. 

Magua  left  the  warriors  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill  and  entered  the  village  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  with  many  wary  greetings  and  inquiries 
for  the  Pale-face  girl  who  had  been  left  in  their 
charge.  Then  he  asked,  "Have  there  been 
strange  moccasins  in  the  woods?  My  young 
men  dream  they  have  seen  the  trail  of  the  Yen- 
geese  near  the  wigwams  of  the  Delawares." 

No  answer  came  but  a  look  of  surprise. 
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Then  Magua  offered  gifts,  trinkets  for  the 
squaws,  plundered  from  the  women  in  the 
massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry.  This 
loosened  the  tongues  of  the  young  men  and 
one  told  of  seeing  strange  moccasin  prints  but 
the  chief  added,  "The  stranger  is  always  wel- 
come to  the  children  of  the  Lenape."  Then 
Magua  adroitly  warned  them  that  the  Great 
Father  from  the  Canadas  would  not  love  them 
if  they  secreted  a  bloody  Yengeese  spy  at  their 
fires,  one  who  had  slain  many  of  his  friends. 
"Let  the  Delawares  count  their  prisoners,"  he 
urged.  "They  will  find  one  who  is  neither  red 
nor  pale  but  'La  Longue  Carabine.'  " 

The  council  was  called;  the  wisdom  of  the 
oldest  Indian  chiefs,  including  the  patriarch, 
Tamenund,  was  reported  to  the  people.  The 
patriarch  was  clothed  in  finest  skins ;  his  bosom 
was  loaded  with  medals;  he  wore  amulets  and 
cinctures,  above  the  ankle,  of  gold  and  silver. 
His  snow-white  hair  was  crowned  with  a 
plated  diadem ;  lesser  ornaments  glistened  amid 
the  three  drooping  ostrich  feathers  that  were 
dyed  a  deep  black.  His  tomahawk  was  chased 
with  silver;  the  handle  of  his  knife  shone  like 
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a  horn  of  solid  gold.  At  his  request,  some  of 
the  young  men  brought  forth  the  prisoners, 
Cora  and  Alice,  with  Heyward  and  Hawkeye; 
Uncas  was  not  there. 

One  of  the  older  warriors  rose  and  asked, 
'"Which  is  La  Longue  Carabine  among  our 
prisoners?"  There  was  a  moment  of  hesita- 
tion ;  then  Hawkeye  came  forward  and  said  to 
the  chief:  "That  I  did  not  answer  at  once  the 
call  for  La  Longue  Carabine  was  not  owing  to 
shame  or  fear,  for  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
is  the  gift  of  an  honest  man.  But  I  do  not 
admit  the  right  of  the  Mingoes  to  bestow  a 
name  on  one  whose  friends  have  been  mindful 
of  his  gifts  in  this  particular;  especially,  as 
this  name  is  a  lie,  for  Killdeer  is  a  grooved 
barrel  and  not  a  carabyne.  I  am  a  man,  how- 
ever, that  got  the  name,  Nathaniel  Bumppo, 
from  my  kin;  the  compliment  of  Hawkeye 
came  from  the  Delawares  who  live  on  their 
own  river,  after  it  had  been  first  bestowed  on 
me  by  an  Indian  enemy  whom  I  had  killed 
but  never  scalped,  for  such  is  not  a  white  man's 
gift;  the  Iroquois  have  presumed  to  call  me 
'The  Long  Rifle.'  " 
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Turning  to  Magua,  the  chief  said,  "My 
brother  has  declared  that  a  snake  has  crept 
into  my  camp;  which  is  he?" 

Magua  pointed  to  Hawkeye. 

"Will  a  wise  Delaware  believe  the  barking 
of  a  wolf?"  asked  Hey  ward,  pressing  forward 
and  looking  at  Magua  whose  eyes  flashed  fire. 

At  the  request  of  the  chief,  Magua  was  al- 
lowed to  tell  his  own  story.  It  was  artful  and 
false  but,  at  the  close,  the  old  chief  closed  his 
eyes;  then  he  said,  "Justice  is  the  law  of  the 
Great  Manitou.  The  prisoners  are  spies  and 
dogs  according  to  the  tongue  of  our  brother, 
Magua ;  they  must  be  bound." 

The  young  Indians  were  fastening  thongs 
upon  the  legs  and  arms  of  Heyward  and 
Hawkeye  when  Cora  hastened  forward  and, 
falling  at  the  feet  of  Tamenund,  she  spoke: 
"Just  and  venerable  Delaware,  we  rely  upon 
your  wisdom  and  mercy.  Be  deaf  to  that  art- 
ful and  remorseless  monster  who  poisons  your 
ears  with  falsehoods  to  feed  his  thirst  for  blood. 
Captives  against  our  wills  have  we  been 
brought  amongst  you  and  we  ask  permission 
to  go  in  peace.  For  myself,  I  ask  nothing,  but 
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for  my  sister,  I  ask  release.  We  are  the 
daughters  of  an  old,  honored  man  whose  days 
are  near  their  close.  She  is  too  good  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  that  villain  (pointing  at 
Magua).  There  is  one  of  the  Dela wares  who 
has  not  been  brought  before  you ;  let  this  other 
speak." 

When  the  words  had  been  interpreted 
Tamenund  inquired  about  "that  other."  A 
warrior,  coached  by  Magua,  replied,  "He  is 
a  snake — a  red  snake — in  the  pay  of  the  Yen- 
geese.    We  will  keep  him  for  the  torture." 

The  patriarch  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then 
he  said,  "Let  him  come." 

One  of  the  young  Indians  brought  out 
Uncas — erect,  agile  and  haughty. 

"With  what  tongue  does  the  prisoner  speak 
to  the  Manitou?"  asked  Tamenund. 

"Like  his  fathers,"  proudly  responded 
Uncas,  "with  the  tongue  of  a  Delaware."  A 
fierce  yell  of  anger  shook  the  circle  of  Indians. 

"Delaware!  Little  art  thou  worthy  of  the 
name,"  said  Tamenund.  "My  people  have  not 
seen  a  bright  sun  in  many  a  winter;  and  the 
warrior  who  deserts  his  tribe,  in  time  of  clouds, 
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is  doubly  a  traitor.    He  is  thine,  children ;  deal 
justly  with  him." 

At  the  last  word  a  cry  of  vengeance  burst 
forth;  fire  was  prepared  for  Uncas.  Hey- 
ward  struggled  with  his  captor  and  tried  to 
loosen  his  withes,  in  vain.  Hawkeye  looked 
about  in  deep  anxiety;  Cora  threw  herself 
again  at  the  feet  of  the  patriarch,  in  a  last 
effort  to  win  mercy.  Uncas  viewed  the  prep- 
arations for  his  torture  with  a  steady  eye. 
He  met  the  tormentors  with  a  firm,  upright 
attitude  when  they  came  to  seize  him.  As  one 
of  the  Indians  was  about  to  lead  Uncas  to  the 
stake,  the  prisoner  moved  his  hands  to  his 
breast  and  the  Indian's  eyeballs  seemed  to 
pierce  their  sockets;  he  stood  as  if  frozen 
to  the  ground.  With  a  finger  he  pointed 
to  the  bosom  of  the  captive;  others  crowded 
about  him.  There  they  saw,  with  amazement, 
the  figure  of  a  small  tortoise,  beautifully  tat- 
tooed, in  a  bright  blue  color,  upon  the  breast 
of  Uncas.  Motioning  the  crowd  to  stand 
aside,  Uncas  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  king: 
"What  fire  that  a  Delaware  could  light  would 
burn  the  child  of  my  fathers?    The  blood  that 
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came  from  such  a  stock  would  smother  your 
flames.  My  race  is  the  grandfather  of  nations." 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Tamenund,  rising 
and  looking  keenly  at  Uncas. 

"I  am  Uncas,  the  son  of  Chingachgook,  a 
son  of  the  great  Unamis,  the  Turtle." 

"The  hour  of  Tamenund  is  nigh,"  exclaimed 
the  old  chief.  "The  day  has  come  at  last  to 
the  night.  I  thank  the  great  Manitou  that 
here  is  one  to  fill  my  place  at  the  council-fire. 
Uncas,  the  son  of  Chingachgook,  the  son  of 
the  Turtle,  is  found." 

As  Tamenund  spoke,  Uncas  moved  towards 
him;  as  he  ceased,  the  young  man  said:  "Once 
we  slept  where  we  could  hear  the  salt  lake  speak 
in  its  anger.  Then  we  were  rulers  and  Saga- 
mores over  the  land.  But  when  the  Pale-face 
was  seen  on  every  brook,  we  followed  the  deer 
back  to  the  river  of  our  nation.  If  we  go 
towards  the  setting  sun,  we  shall  find  streams 
that  run  into  the  great  lakes  of  sweet  water; 
there  would  a  Mohican  die,  like  fishes  of  the 
sea  in  clear  springs."  Then  he  took  Hawkeye 
by  the  hand  and  led  him  forward,  with  the 
words;  "Father,  this  Pale-face  is  a  just  man 
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and  a  friend  of  the  Delawares;  we  call  him 
Hawkeye  for  his  eye  never  fails." 

"The  Pale-face  has  slain  my  young  men 
with  La  Longue  Carabine,"  said  Tamenund 
with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

"If  a  Mingo  has  whispered  that  in  the  ears 
of  the  Delawares,  he  has  only  shown  that  he 
is  a  singing-bird,"  said  Hawkeye.  "That  I  have 
slain  the  Maguas,  I  am  not  the  man  to  deny; 
but  that,  knowingly,  my  hand  has  ever  harmed 
a  Delaware,  is  opposed  to  the  reason  of  my 
gifts,  which  is  friendly  to  them  and  all  that 
belongs  to  their  nation." 

Magua  now  saw  that  the  tide  was  turning 
against  him,  for  Tamenund  was  looking  at  him 
with  disfavor  and  some  of  the  warriors  were 
scowling  at  him.  He  came  forward  with  wily 
looks  and  smooth  words:  "The  just  Tame- 
nund will  not  keep  what  a  just  Huron  has 
lent?  Let  the  Pale-face  and  the  fair  white 
maiden  travel  upon  an  open  road  but  the  dark- 
haired  woman  that  Magua  has  brought  into 
this  camp  is  his.  The  wigwam  of  Le  Renard 
is  empty.     Make  him  strong  with  his  own!" 

Cora  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Tamenund  begging 
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for  release;  Hawkeye  mingled  his  pro- 
testations ;  but  the  patriarch  was  held  by  rigid 
laws  and  traditions.  Heyward  offered  gold 
as  ransom  but  Magua  demanded  his  own  from 
the  chief,  as  justice.  Finally,  with  closed 
eyes,  Tamenund  spoke,  "An  unwilling  maiden 
makes  an  unhappy  wigwam.  And  yet  the 
great  Manitou  forbids  that  a  Delaware  should 
be  unjust.    Depart  with  thine  own!'* 

Slowly  Hawkeye  spoke:  "It  is  prudent  in 
every  warrior  to  consider  well  before  he  strikes 
his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  his  prisoner. 
It  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  if  this  war  does  not 
end  soon,  many  more  of  the  Hurons  will  meet 
me  in  the  woods.  Put  it  to  your  judgment, 
Magua,  whether  you  would  prefer  taking  such 
a  prisoner  as  this  maiden  into  your  wigwam, 
or  one  like  myself,  who  am  a  man  that  it  would 
greatly  rejoice  your  nation  to  see  with  naked 
hands." 

"Will  La  Longue  Carabine  give  his  life  for 
a  woman?"  sneered  Magua. 

"Nay,  I  did  not  say  that,"  was  Hawkeye's 
reply.  "It  would  be  an  unequal  exchange  to 
give  a  warrior  in  the  prime  of  his  age  and  use- 
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fulness  for  the  best  woman  on  the  frontiers. 
I  would  consent  to  go  into  winter-quarters  now 
— at  least  six  weeks  afore  the  leaves  will  turn — 
on  condition  that  you  will  release  the  maiden." 

Magua  shook  his  head  with  a  sneer  and 
seized  Cora  by  the  hand,  dragging  her  away 
from  Alice  who  was  clinging  to  her.  As  they 
moved  away,  Heyward  spoke  with  challenge 
in  his  eyes:  "Go,  Magua,  go!  These  Del- 
awares  have  laws  which  forbid  them  to  retain 
you  but  I  have  no  such  laws  or  obligations." 

"Huron,"  said  Tamenund,  looking  at  Hey- 
ward and  Hawkeye  and  then  at  the  Indian, 
"the  justice  of  the  Delawares  comes  from  the 
Manitou.  Look  at  the  sun !  He  is  now  in  the 
upper  branches  of  the  hemlock.  Yon  path  is 
short  and  open.  When  the  sun  is  seen  above 
the  trees,  there  will  be  men  upon  your  trail." 

"I  hear  a  crow,"  said  Magua,  with  a  taunt- 
ing laugh;  "dogs,  rabbits,  thieves;  you  Del- 
awares should  wear  petticoats.    I  spit  on  you." 

So  he  started  for  the  forest,  dragging  Cora 
behind  him. 

An  hour  later  warriors  came  out,  covering 
the  posts  with  red  paint  in  stripes.    They  were 
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led  by  Uncas  who  wore  only  his  girdle  and 
leggings.  The  chiefs  sang  a  war  song  and 
circled  the  tree  with  measured  feet  that  became 
a  wild  war  dance.  Uncas  drove  his  tomahawk 
deep  into  the  post.  At  his  signal,  one  hundred 
youths  rushed  in  a  frantic  body  upon  the 
emblem  of  their  enemy  and  severed  the  tree 
asunder.  Splinter  by  splinter  it  fell,  until 
nothing  remained  except  the  roots  in  the 
ground.  Then  Uncas  looked  at  the  sun  with 
a  strange  gesture  and  cry,  and  the  whole  camp 
was  in  commotion. 

An  Indian  boy  had  brought  Killdeer  for 
Hawkeye  who  was  placed  in  command  of 
twenty  of  the  warriors,  while  two  hundred 
more  followed  Uncas  into  the  forest.  A 
stranger  was  seen  approaching  and  Hawkeye, 
thinking  it  might  be  an  enemy,  raised  his  rifle. 
At  that  instant  he  realized  that  it  was  David 
Gamut.  The  psalm-teacher  then  told  them  of 
his  escape  from  the  lodge  where  he  had  cour- 
ageously remained  in  place  of  Uncas.  By 
feigning  madness  he  worked  upon  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Indians  and  stole  away,  while 
they  were  still  vowing  vengeance  upon  Hawk- 
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eye  and  Uncas.  He  told  them,  also,  that  Cora 
was  safe  in  a  cave  to  which  he  could  guide  them. 

With  Killdeer  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm, 
Hawkeye  led  the  way  into  the  bed  of  a  little 
stream.  Cautiously,  they  proceeded,  listening 
for  hostile  sounds.  At  the  junction  with  the 
larger  river,  where  the  lodges  of  the  beavers 
were,  Hawkeye  halted,  explaining  to  the 
warriors,  "Here  we  will  fight  the  Hurons  as 
they  come  on ;  everything  is  in  our  favor.  We 
will  have  a  clear  view  and  a  first  shot." 

Soon  sounds  of  rifles  rang  out  from  the  woods 
where  Uncas  had  led  his  men;  evidently  the 
Hurons  were  coming.  As  the  latter  came 
leaping  forward,  several  Delawares  were 
wounded  slightly.  Then  a  crack  of  a  rifle  was 
heard  among  the  beaver  lodges.  "There 
speaks  Sagamore  Chingachgook,"  said  Hawk- 
eye.  "We  have  them  now  in  face  and  at  the 
back." 

"Go,  Sagamore,"  he  said  to  Chingachgook, 
as  the  Indian  approached,  "You  will  hardly 
be  in  time  to  give  the  whoop,  for  the  fight  is 
coming  up  the  ascent.  You  know  me,  Mohi- 
can; not  a  Huron  of  them  all  shall  cross  the 
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swell  into  your  rear  without  the  notice  of 
Ivilldeer." 

With  grave  patience,  the  Sagamore  waited 
as  the  Hurons  gathered  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  When  they  came  near  and  the  whoop 
was  given,  a  dozen  Hurons  fell,  shot  from 
rifles  of  Hawkeye  and  his  band.  Magua  was 
seen  leading  a  group  of  Indians;  Uncas  pur- 
sued him  in  front,  with  Hawkeye  and  Hey- 
ward  in  the  rear.  He  struck  into  a  dark, 
gloomy  passage  in  the  forest  where  it  was  more 
difficult  to  follow  his  tracks.  Heyward,  close 
at  hand,  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  dress,  in 
a  path  that  seemed  to  lead  up  the  mountain. 
She  was  being  borne  along  by  two  warriors, 
directed  by  Magua.  They  were  shielding 
themselves  behind  the  maiden.  As  they  paused 
for  a  moment,  at  the  top  of  a  precipitous  rock, 
Cora  looked  behind  and  saw  Hawkeye  and 
Heyward.  With  desperate  courage  and  a 
belief  that  her  friends  would  soon  reach  her, 
she  exclaimed,  "I  will  go  no  further!  Kill  me, 
if  you  will!" 

Magua,  hard  pressed  and  furious,  raised  his 
knife  above  her  as  she  crouched,   and   said, 
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"Choose,  woman!  Choose  the  wigwam  or  the 
knife  of  Le  Subtil  Renard !" 

Just  then  a  piercing  cry  was  heard  and 
Uncas  leapt  upon  the  rock.  Magua  recoiled 
a  moment  but  one  of  his  Hurons  sheathed  his 
knife  in  the  breast  of  Cora.  With  a  yell  of 
madness,  Magua  leaped  upon  Uncas,  who  was 
standing  upon  the  rock  and  buried  his  knife 
in  the  body  of  the  Mohican.  Like  a  wounded 
panther,  Uncas  rose  from  the  blow  and  struck 
the  murderer  of  Cora  with  the  last  vestige  of 
his  strength.  As  he  fell,  he  gave  a  long,  stern 
look  at  Magua.  The  latter,  with  inhuman 
barbarity,  seized  Uncas  by  the  arm  and 
plunged  his  knife  several  times  into  his  foe, 
as  life  was  ebbing.  Then,  seeing  Hawkeye 
almost  upon  the  rock  in  his  rapid  ascent, 
Magua  shouted,  "The  Pale- faces  are  dogs! 
The  Delawares  are  women.  Magua  leaves 
them  for  the  crows  upon  the  rocks." 

He  missed  his  spring  and  Hawkeye  raised 
his  rifle.  Magua's  arms  loosened  their  hold 
upon  the  rock.  He  dropped  through  the  air, 
past  the  fringe  of  shrubs,  down  to  his  doom 
amid  the  rocks  of  the  precipice. 
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The  sun  rose  upon  a  nation  of  mourners. 
The  lodges  of  the  Delawares  were  deserted. 
Six  Delaware  maidens,  with  long,  dark  hair 
flowing  over  their  shoulders,  were  strewing 
sweet-scented  herbs  and  forest  flowers  upon 
the  litter  of  fragrant  plants  where  Cora  lay  in 
burial.  Her  father  stood  at  her  feet,  Hey- 
ward  and  David  Gamut  at  one  side.  Alice 
was  too  exhausted  by  grief  and  days  of  danger 
to  rise  from  her  couch  in  the  tent  of  Tame- 
nund.  Within  the  same  circle  were  the 
Indians  who  had  come  for  the  burial  of  Uncas. 
He  was  seated,  as  in  life,  with  rich  oraments 
all  about  him.  Plumes,  wampum,  medals  and 
bracelets  were  upon  his  body.  Opposite  him 
sat  Chingachgook,  without  oraments  or  paint 
of  any  kind,  except  the  tortoise  on  his  breast. 
Hawkeye  was  leaning  on  his  rifle,  in  sadness ; 
Tamenund  was  supported  by  the  older  war- 
riors. Just  outside  the  circle  was  a  soldier, 
dismounted  from  his  horse.  He  had  come  too 
late  from  the  Canadas  with  a  message  of  peace. 

After  the  due  rites  had  been  performed  and 
David  Gamut  had  sung  a  hymn,  Chingach- 
gook raised  his  head  and  spoke : 
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"Why  do  my  brothers  mourn?  Why  do  my 
daughters  weep?  A  young  man  has  gone  to 
the  happy  hunting-grounds.  He  was  good; 
he  was  dutiful;  he  was  brave.  Who  can  deny 
it?  The  Manitou  has  need  of  such  a  warrior 
and  he  has  called  him  away.  As  for  me,  I  am 
a  blazed  pine,  in  a  clearing  of  the  Pale-faces, 
I  am  alone!" 

"No,  no,"  cried  Hawkeye  with  unusual 
emotion,  stretching  out  his  hand,  "not  alone. 
I  have  no  kin  and  I  may  say,  like  you,  no 
people.  The  gifts  of  our  colors  may  be  dif- 
ferent but  God  has  so  placed  us  as  to  journey 
in  the  same  path.  If  ever  I  forget  the  lad  who 
has  so  often  f ou't  at  my  side  in  war  and  slept 
by  my  side  in  peace,  may  He  who  made  us  all, 
whatever  may  be  our  color  or  our  gifts,  forget 
me.  The  boy  has  left  us  but,  Sagamore,  you 
are  not  alone." 

Chingachgook  grasped  the  hand  of  Hawk- 
eye;  standing  thus  together,  their  tears  fell 
upon  the  grave  of  Uncas.  In  the  midst  of  the 
stillness,  Tamenund  arose  and  said,  as  he  dis- 
persed the  Indians;  "It  is  enough!  Go,  chil- 
dren of  the  Lenape!    Why  should  Tamenund 
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stay?  The  Pale-faces  are  masters  of  the  earth 
and  the  time  of  the  Red-man  has  not  yet  come 
again.  My  day  has  been  too  long.  In  the 
morning  I  saw  the  sons  of  Unamis  happy  and 
strong!  And  yet,  before  the  night  has  come, 
have  I  lived  to  see  the  last  warrior  of  the  wise 
race  of  the  Mohicans!" 


XI 

WHO  SHOT  THE  DEER?* 

YEARS  passed  and  Hawkeye,  the  sure 
scout,  the  faultless  hunter,  the  fearless, 
wise  counsellor  of  soldiers  and  settlers,  and  the 
loyal  friend  and  helper  of  Delawares  and 
Mohicans  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  was  long 
past  middle  age.  His  aim  was  still  accurate 
and  his  spirit  indomitable.  He  was  a  true 
friend  to  just  white  men  and  to  Red-men  of 
honor.  His  chief  companion  now  was  his  dog, 
Hector,  a  big  hound  with  black  and  yellow 
spots.  He  was  living  most  of  the  year,  about 
1793,  among  the  mountains  in  the  center  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  a  settlement  where 
Judge  Temple  was  "lord  of  the  manor,"  and 
the  most  influential  man  in  the  vicinity.  At 
the  same  time,  Natty  Bumppo,  as  his  white 
friends  generally  called  Hawkeye,  or  Leather- 

*  From  The  Pioneers. 
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stocking  as  others  had  named  him,  made  mys- 
terious visits  to  a  mountain  fastness.  It  was 
believed  by  some  in  the  settlement  that  he  had 
affiliations  with  Indians  who  sometimes  came 
into  the  region. 

On  a  clear,  cold  day  in  December,  a  sleigh 
was  moving  slowly  up  the  mountain ;  it  was  so 
cold  that  the  pair  of  bay  horses  were  coated 
with  hoarfrost.  The  large  eyes  of  the  negro 
driver  were  filled  with  tears  by  the  keen  wind 
but  his  face  was  smiling  with  thoughts  of  home 
and  a  Christmas  fireside.  Furs  and  buffalo 
skins,  as  wraps,  almost  completely  covered  the 
two  occupants  of  the  sleigh.  As  they  glided 
along  the  smooth,  frozen  surface,  a  loud  and 
continuous  howling  was  heard  in  the  woods. 

"Hold  up,  Algy!"  shouted  the  gentleman  to 
his  negro  driver.  "There  is  old  Hector:  I 
should  know  his  bay  among  ten  thousand!  The 
Leatherstocking  has  out  his  hounds  into  the 
hills  this  clear  day  and  they  have  started  their 
game.  There  is  a  deer  track  a  few  rods  ahead ; 
and  now,  Bess,  if  you  can  muster  courage  to 
stand  fire  I  will  give  you  a  saddle  of  venison 
for  your  Christmas  dinner." 
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Judge  Temple,  for  this  was  the  gentleman 
who  spoke,  extricated  a  double-barrelled  fowl- 
ing piece  from  among  the  trunks  and  band- 
boxes in  the  sleigh.  Throwing  aside  his  thick 
mittens,  he  examined  his  priming  and  was 
about  to  move  forward  when  the  light,  bound- 
ing sound  of  an  animal  was  heard  and  a  fine 
buck  darted  into  the  path,  just  in  front  of  him. 
The  Judge  raised  his  fowling  piece  to  his 
shoulder  and,  with  a  practiced  eye  and  steady 
hand,  drew  the  trigger.  The  deer  bounded 
forward,  undaunted  and  apparently  unhurt. 
Judge  Temple  lowered  his  muzzle  again 
towards  his  victim  and  fired  a  second  time. 

Elizabeth  Temple,  who  was  generally  called 
Bess,  the  daughter  of  the  Judge,  was  really 
rejoicing  at  the  escape  of  the  buck,  as  he 
darted  like  a  meteor  across  the  road,  when  a 
sba^p,  quick  sound  caught  her  ear,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  her  father's  shot.  At  the  same 
instant  the  deer  sprang  from  the  snow  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air;  directly,  a  second  dis- 
charge sounded  and  the  beautiful  animal  fell 
headlong  to  the  earth.  Two  men  appeared 
simultaneously  from  behind  two  pines. 
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"Ha,  Natty,  had  I  known  you  were  in  am- 
bush, I  should  not  have  fired,"  said  Judge 
Temple  moving  to  the  spot  where  the  buck  lay, 
as  Leatherstocking  came  near,  "but  the  sound 
of  old  Hector  was  too  exhilarating;  though  I 
hardly  think  I  struck  him  either." 

"No,  no,  Judge,"  chuckled  the  old  hunter, 
"you  burnt  your  powder  only  to  warm  your 
nose  this  cold  evening.  Did  you  think  to  stop 
a  full-grown  buck,  with  Hector  within  sound, 
with  that  pop-gun  in  your  hand?  There's 
plenty  of  pheasants  among  the  swamps;  and 
the  snow-birds  are  flying  around  your  own 
door,  where  you  may  feed  then  with  crumbs 
every  day  and  shoot  them  at  your  pleasure. 
But  if  you're  in  for  a  buck,  Judge,  or  a  little 
bear's  meat,  you'll  have  to  take  the  long  rifle, 
with  a  greased  wadding,  or  you'll  waste 
more  powder  than  you'll  fill  stomachs,  I'm 
thinking." 

"The  gun  scatters  well,  Natty,"  said  the 
Judge  with  dignity,  "it  has  killed  a  deer  before 
now.  But  see!  there  are  two  hurts;  one 
through  the  neck,  the  other  directly  through 
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the  heart.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  Natty, 
but  I  gave  him  one  of  the  two." 

"Let  who  will  kill  him,"  said  Natty  surlily, 
"I  suppose  the  creature  is  to  be  eaten.  If 
there  are  two  balls  through  the  deer,  I  would 
ask  if  there  weren't  two  rifles  fired?  Besides, 
who  ever  saw  such  a  ragged  hole  from  a 
smooth-bore  as  this  one  in  the  neck?  You  will 
own,  Judge,  that  the  buck  fell  at  the  last  shot 
which  was  fired  from  a  truer  and  younger 
hand  than  yours  or  mine.  The  game  is  be- 
coming hard  to  find  with  your  clearings  and 
betterments.  The  time  has  been  when  I've  shot 
thirteen  deer,  without  counting  the  fawns, 
standing  at  the  door  of  my  hut.  There's  old 
Hector!  See  how  the  wolves  bit  his  neck  the 
night  I  druv  'em  from  the  venison  that  was 
smoking  on  the  chimney-top!  That  dog  is 
more  to  be  trusted  than  many  a  Christian  man, 
for  he  never  forgets  a  friend  and  loves  the  hand 
that  gives  him  bread." 

While  the  hunter  was  speaking,  Elizabeth 
Temple  looked  with  interest  at  his  tall,  thin 
figure,  his  gray  eyes  and  shaggy  brows,  his 
browned  face.     A  coat   of  dressed  deerskin 
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was  belted  with  a  girdle  of  colored  worsted. 
He  wore  deerskin  moccasins,  ornamented  with 
porcupine  quills;  his  long  deerskin  leggings 
had  given  him  the  name  of  Leatherstocking 
among  the  settlers.  An  enormous  oxhorn 
hung  over  his  left  shoulder,  a  leather  pouch 
from  a  belt  of  deerskin  hung  before  him  from 
which,  as  he  spoke,  he  refilled  his  rifle. 

"I  would  fain  establish  a  right,  Natty,  to 
the  honor  of  this  buck's  death,"  said  the  Judge ; 
"surely,  if  the  hit  in  the  neck  be  mine,  it  is 
enough ;  for  the  shot  in  the  heart  is  unnecessary 
— what  we  call  an  act  of  supererogation, 
Leatherstocking." 

"You  may  call  it  by  what  1'arned  name  you 
like,  Judge ;  it  is  far  easier  to  call  names  than 
to  shoot  a  buck  on  the  spring  but  the  creatur' 
came  by  his  ind  from  a  younger  hand  than 
yours  or  mine,  as  I  said  before." 

"What  say  you,  my  friend?"  asked  the 
Judge,  turning  to  a  youthful  hunter  who  had 
been  leaning  against  a  tree  behind  Leather- 
stocking.  "Shall  we  toss  up  this  dollar  for  the 
honor  and  keep  the  silver,  if  you  lose?  What 
say  you,  my  young  friend?" 
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"That  I  killed  the  deer,"  was  the  calm,  some- 
what haughty  reply. 

"You  are  tenacious  of  your  rights  this  cold 
evening,  young  man,"  was  the  Judge's  reply 
with  a  note  of  irritation.  "Will  three  dollars 
pay  you  for  the  buck?" 

"First,  let  us  determine  the  question  of 
right,  to  the  satisfaction  of  us  both,"  said  the 
youth.  "With  how  many  shot  did  you  load 
your  gun?" 

"With  five,"  was  the  reply.  "Are  they  not 
enough  to  slay  a  buck  like  this?" 

"One  would  do  it,"  said  the  young  hunter 
with  a  smile,  "but  you  know  you  fired  in  this 
direction;  here  are  four  of  the  bullets  in  the 
tree." 

"You  are  making  the  case  out  against  your- 
self, young  man,"  said  Judge  Temple,  exam- 
ining the  tree,  "where  is  the  fifth?" 

"Here!"  was  the  quick  answer,  as  the  youth 
threw  aside  his  rough  overcoat  and  showed  a 
bullet  hole  in  his  shirt  through  which  drops  of 
blood  were  oozing. 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Judge  Temple. 
"Have   I   been   trifling   here    and    a   fellow- 
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creature  suffering  from  my  hands  without  a 
murmur?  Quick!  Get  into  the  sleigh!  It  is 
but  a  mile  to  the  village;  everything  shall  be 
done  at  my  expense  and  you  shall  live  with 
me  until  the  wound  is  healed — and  after- 
wards," he  added  with  extravagant  feeling. 

"I  thank  you  but  I  must  decline  the  offer. 
I  have  a  friend  who  would  be  uneasy  were  he 
to  hear  that  I  am  hurt  and  away  from  him. 
The  injury  is  slight  and  the  bullet  has  missed 
the  bone ;  but  I  believe,  now,  sir,  you  will  admit 
my  title  to  the  venison." 

"Admit  it?  I  here  give  you  the  right  to 
shoot  deer,  or  bear,  or  anything  in  my  woods, 
forever,"  was  the  impulsive  reply.  "Leather- 
stocking  is  the  only  other  man  to  whom  I  have 
granted  the  same  privileges.  Here!  this  bill 
will  pay  thee,  boy,  for  thy  shot  and  mine." 

The  old  hunter  stood  more  erect  as  the 
Judge  spoke  these  words;  then  he  said, 
"There's  them  living  who  say  Natty  Bumppo's 
right  to  shoot  on  these  hills  is  of  older  date 
than  Marmaduke  Temple's  right  to  forbid 
him." 

Meantime,  the  youth  was  looking  at  the 
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bank-note  held  out  to  him  by  the  Judge;  then 
he  said  slowly,  as  he  shook  his  head,  "Excuse 
me;  I  have  need  of  the  venison." 

"But  this  will  buy  you  many  deer;  it  is  for 
a  hundred  dollars,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
astonished  Judge. 

For  a  moment  longer  the  young  man  hesi- 
tated; then  he  refused  again,  with  heightened 
color.  Elizabeth  Temple  who  had  been  watch- 
ing and  silent,  now  came  to  his  side  and  said, 
"Surely,  young  man — sir — you  will  not  pain 
my  father  so  much  as  to  let  him  think  he  leaves 
one  here  whom  his  hand  has  injured?  I  beg 
you  to  go  home  with  us  and  have  a  doctor  see 
your  wound." 

The  appeal  of  the  girl  seemed  to  soften  the 
feelings  of  resentment  of  the  youth  and  he  did 
not  rebel  further,  as  the  Judge  urged  him  into 
the  sleigh  saying,  "The  hut  of  Natty  is  full 
three  miles  from  here.  Come,  go  with  us  and 
let  the  new  doctor  look  at  your  shoulder. 
Natty  will  take  tidings  to  your  friend."  As 
the  youth  still  hesitated,  Leather  stocking 
added  his  word;  "It  may  be  best  to  go  lad, 
after  all ;  for  if  the  shot  hangs  under  the  skin, 
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my  hand  is  getting  too  old  to  be  cutting  into 
human  flesh  as  it  used  to  do.  Though  some 
thirty  years  agone,  I  travelled  with  a  rifle 
bullet  in  my  thigh  several  miles  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  then  cut  it  out  with  my  own  jack- 
knife.  Old  Indian  John  knows  the  time  well. 
I  met  him  with  a  party  of  the  Delawares  on  the 
trail  of  the  Iroquois  who  had  been  down  and 
taken  five  scalps  on  the  Schoharie.  But  I 
made  a  mark  on  the  Red-skin  that  I'll  warrant 
he  carried  to  his  grave.  If  you  see  anything 
of  Indian  John  about  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
you'd  better  take  him  with  you,  Judge,  and  let 
him  lend  a  hand  to  the  doctor  with  his  yarbs 
that  are  far  better  than  all  foreign  liniments." 
The  old  hunter  gave  a  silent  laugh  as  he 
moved  away  into  the  forest,  with  steps  between 
a  trot  and  a  walk.  The  sleigh  started  and 
soon  the  village  of  Templeton  came  into  sight 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  called  Glimmerglass  by 
the  hunters,  and  later  known  as  Otsego.  The 
mansion  of  the  Judge  towered  above  the  rest 
of  the  buildings ;  two  rows  of  poplar  trees  lined 
the  sides  of  a  pathway  leading  to  it.  The 
house,  designed  by  a  cousin  of  the  Judge, 
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Richard  Jones,  was  an  awkward  structure  of 
stone  w  eral  porches. 

A  -leigh  with  rty  ascended  the 

h>:   -1   -■:-.   they  nearly  collided  with  a   large 

f  )ur    h  )rses    and 
ren  fast  and  recklessly  Lsin, 

Richard    Jones.     Two    of    the  "ere 

ned   and   tl  e   been 

tipped  over,  and  the  oocu  lumber- 

sleigh  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
_  hunter,  awakened  from 
\:_ger.    seized   the 
h:rses  :1  them  into  the  road  again, 

much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Cousin  Richard. 

Dr.  Elnathan  Todd,  the  new  physician,  who 
was  called  2  hunter's  wound,  was 

thought  to  be  a  gentleman  of  great  mental 
cents.     He  was  six  fee:  four,  with  long, 
.  small,  twinkling  ^yes,  and  broad 
:s.     Son  c :  a  farmer,  he  was  allowed  to 
rm  tasks  because  his  mother  called  him 
f  boy."     The  iy  thought  he  might 

living  by  "some  easy  calling."  like  a 
loctor.     He  sliii         when 
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he  was  apprenticed  to  the  village  doctor;  but 
he  went  to  Boston  "to  purchase  medicines" 
and  returned  as  "Dr.  Todd."  He  tried  his 
uncertain  experiments  upon  luckless  vagrants 
who  came  to  him.  Leather  stocking  gave  his 
silent  laugh  when  Dr.  Todd's  skill  was  con- 
trasted with  the  natural  "gifts  and  yarbs"  used 
by  Indian  John. 

Dr.  Todd  was  somewhat  appalled  on  en- 
tering the  large,  imposing  hall  of  Judge 
Temple's  home  and  he  realized  the  task  that 
was  before  him.  He  put  on  a  brave  face  and 
a  pair  of  big,  iron-rimmed  spectacles;  they 
dropped  to  the  end  of  his  pug  nose.  A  gun- 
shot wound  was  a  novelty  to  him  but  he  began 
preparations  with  solemnity.  Tearing  off  a 
part  of  old  shirt  that  was  given  to  him,  he 
passed  a  portion  of  it  to  Richard  Jones,  saying, 
"Here,  Squire  Jones,  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  these  things.  Will  you  scrape  this  lint? 
It  should  be  fine  and  soft,  my  dear  sir,  and  be 
cautious  that  no  cotton  gin  sits  on  it  or  it  may 
p'isen  the  wound." 

From  a  case  of  red  morocco  he  took  a  variety 
of  vials  of  salves  and  surgical  instruments, 
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large  and  clumsy — saws,  knives  and  scissors. 
Beside  these  he  placed  a  row  of  bottles  in 
varied  colors  of  fluids.  Then  he  stretched  his 
long  body  to  its  full  height,  put  his  hand  on 
his  back  as  if  for  support,  and  looked  about  to 
discover  the  effect  upon  the  spectators.  Ap- 
proaching the  patient,  he  began  to  use  a  probe 
but  the  youth  said,  decisively,  "I  believe,  sir, 
that  a  probe  is  not  necessary;  the  shot  has 
missed  the  bone  and  has  passed  directly 
through  to  the  opposite  side  where  it  remains 
but  skin-deep  and  may  be  easily  extracted,  I 
think." 

"The  young  gentleman  knows  best,"  said  the 
doctor,  somewhat  abashed.  Taking  the  lint 
from  Richard,  with  compliments,  he  prepared 
to  make  an  incision  through  the  skin  of  the 
shoulder.  Seizing  a  pair  of  glittering  forceps, 
he  was  about  to  apply  them  to  the  wound  when 
a  sudden  motion  by  the  patient  caused  the  shot 
to  drop  out.  Deftly,  Dr.  Todd  caught  the 
bullet  and,  making  an  ambiguous  motion  with 
the  other  arm  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  ex- 
tracted it,  he  deceived  Richard  Jones  who  ex- 
claimed,   "Very   neatly   done,    doctor.     I    do 
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not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  shot  more 
neatly  extracted." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  for  what  you  have  done," 
said  the  young  hunter  with  dignity  and  an 
amused  smile,  "but  here  comes  one  who  will 
take  me  under  his  care  and  spare  you  all  fur- 
ther trouble  on  my  account." 

The  group  turned  and  saw  Indian  John 
standing  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  hall.  This 
Mohican  warrior  had  been  sent  by  Leather- 
stocking,  to  make  sure  that  the  hunter's  wound 
was  cared  for  well  and  to  bring  him  home. 
He  was  a  Christian  Indian,  given  the  name  of 
John  at  his  baptism.  He  alone  remained  of 
his  family  after  the  close  of  the  French-In- 
dian wars.  He  lived  much  of  the  time  at  the 
hut  of  Leatherstocking  who  called  him  Ching- 
achgook,  or  The  Serpent,  the  name  by  which 
he  had  been  known  when  the  two  men  had 
tramped  and  fought  and  hunted  together  in 
earlier  years. 

Now  he  dropped  his  blanket  so  that  it  fell 
over  his  leggings  of  untanned  deerskin,  where 
it  was  fastened  with  a  belt  of  bark.  He  held 
a  small  basket  of  ashwood  slips,  colored  in 
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fantastic  forms  with  red  and  black  paints 
mingled  with  the  white  of  the  wood.  He  fixed 
his  glowing  black  eye  upon  Judge  Temple 
who  greeted  him  cordially,  "You  are  welcome, 
Indian  John.  This  youth  entertains  a  high 
opinion  of  your  skill,  for  he  prefers  to  have  you 
dress  his  wound." 

In  a  low,  gutteral  tone  the  Indian  answered, 
looking  keenly  at  the  Judge,  "The  children  of 
Miquon  do  not  love  the  sight  of  blood  yet  the 
Young  Eagle  has  been  struck  by  the  hand  that 
should  do  him  no  evil." 

"Surely,  John,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  the  rector 
who  was  in  the  company,  "you  remember  the 
command,  'Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.' 
What  motive  could  Judge  Temple  have  for 
injuring  one  who  is  unknown  and  from  whom 
he  will  receive  neither  injury  or  favor?" 

"He  is  innocent,"  admitted  the  Indian. 
"My  brother  has  not  done  this." 

The  Indian  now  applied  his  dressings,  con- 
sisting of  powdered  bark,  moistened  with  a 
fluid  from  some  herbs  of  the  wood.  Elnathan 
Todd  watched  keenly,  hoping  to  get  some 
shavings  of  the  bark ;  when  he  did  so,  he  whis- 
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pered  to  Judge  Temple;  "it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  savages  are  knowing  in  some  matters 
of  physic ;  they  hand  these  things  down  in  their 
traditions.  I  will  just  take  this  bark  for, 
though  it  can't  be  worth  a  sixpence  to  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  it  may  be  good  for  the 
toothache,  rheumatism  or  some  such  complaint. 
A  man  should  never  be  above  learning,  even 
from  an  Indian  or  such  a  queer  person  as 
Leatherstocking." 

"It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  trespass 
upon  your  time  longer,"  said  the  youth,  pre- 
paring to  depart  with  Indian  John.  "There 
remains  only  to  settle  our  respective  rights  to 
the  deer,  Judge  Temple." 

"I  acknowledge  it  to  be  yours,"  was  the 
answer,  "but  if  you  will  call  to-morrow  morn- 
ing we  will  adjust  this  and  other  important 
matters.  Algy  will  now  take  you  in  the  sleigh 
to  the  hut  of  Leatherstocking." 

"But  I  cannot  go  without  a  part  of  the 
deer,"  persisted  the  youth.  "I  have  already- 
told  you  I  have  need  of  the  venison." 

"See  that  the  whole  deer  is  placed  in  the 
sleigh,"    said    Judge    Temple,    evidently   an- 
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noyed.  "But  young  man,  you  have  a  name, 
I  suppose." 

"I  am  called  Oliver  Edwards,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "I  am  easily  to  be  seen,  sir,  whenever 
you  wish  to  call,  for  I  live  near  by  and  I  am 
not  afraid  to  show  my  face,  for  I  have  never 
injured  any  man." 

"It  is  we  who  have  injured  you,"  said  Eliza- 
beth. "My  father  will  be  glad  to  see  you  in 
the  morning." 

"I  will  return  in  the  morning,  then,"  was  the 
answer  in  a  kindlier  tone,  "and  I  will  accept 
the  offer  of  the  sleigh  in  token  of  amity." 

"Amity?"  repeated  Judge  Temple.  "There 
was  no  malice  in  the  act  that  injured  you  and 
there  should  be  none  in  your  feelings." 

The  young  man  stood  a  moment  lost  in 
thought;  then  he  glanced  somewhat  wildly 
about  the  large  hall,  bowed  low  to  Elizabeth 
and  the  clergyman,  then  to  the  Judge  and 
moved  towards  the  door  with  an  air  of  dignity 
and  firm  purpose.  Soon  he  and  Indian  John 
were  beside  the  fire  in  Leatherstocking's  hut, 
narrating  the  events  at  the  manor  house  and 
the  exploits  of  Dr.  Todd. 


XII 

A  FIGHT  WITH  A  PANTHER* 

'TT1HE  legislature  has  been  passing  laws," 
JL  said  Judge  Temple  to  a  group  of  men 
gathered  in  the  barroom  of  the  Bold  Dragon 
in  Templeton,  "laws  that  the  country  much  re- 
quires. Among  others,  there  is  an  act  pro- 
hibiting the  drawing  of  seines  at  any  other  than 
the  proper  season  in  certain  of  our  lakes  and 
streams ;  and  another,  to  prohibit  the  killing  of 
deer  in  the  teeming  months.  I  hope  to  make 
the  felling  of  lumber  unlawful  and  a  criminal 
offense." 

Leatherstocking  had  entered  the  tavern  as 
the  judge  began  to  speak;  he  stood  leaning 
upon  his  rifle.  When  Judge  Temple  had 
finished,  he  laughed  silently  but  in  some  deri- 
sion.    After  a  moment,  he  said: 

"You  may  make  your  laws,  Judge,  but  who 

*  From  The  Pioneers. 
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will  you  find  to  watch  the  mountains  through 
the  long  summer  clays,  or  the  lakes  at  night? 
Game  is  game  and  he  who  finds  it  may  kill; 
that  has  been  the  law  in  these  mountains  for 
forty  years,  to  my  certain  knowledge;  and  I 
think  one  old  law  is  worth  two  new  ones.  A 
rifle  rings  among  the  rocks  along  the  lake  shore 
sometimes  as  if  fifty  pieces  were  fired  at  once. 
It  would  be  hard  to  tell  where  the  man  stood 
who  pulled  the  trigger." 

"Armed  with  the  majesty  of  the  law,  Xatty 
Buniprjo,  a  vigilant  magistrate  can  prevent 
much  of  the  evil  that  has  prevailed.  I  hope 
to  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  man's  right  in  his 
game  shall  be  as  much  respected  as  his  title  to 
his  farm." 

"Your  titles  and  your  farms  are  all  new  to- 
gether," said  Xatty  as  he  moved  towards  the 
door,  "but  laws  should  be  equal  and  not  more 
for  one  than  another.  Xo,  no,  Judge,  it's  the 
farmers  that  make  the  game  scarce  by  their 
fences  and  scares,  and  not  the  hunters." 

Outside  the  inn,  Leatherstocking  was  joined 
by  Indian  John  and  Oliver  Edwards ;  the  three 
foresters  walked  slowly  along  the  outskirts  of 
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the  village.  Edwards  was  the  first  to  speak: 
"Who  could  have  foreseen  this  a  month  ago? 
I  have  consented  to  serve  Marmaduke  Temple 
— to  be  an  inmate  in  his  house — in  the  home  of 
the  greatest  enemy  of  my  race!  Yet  what 
better  could  I  do?  I  must  have  food  and  com- 
forts for  one  who  is  dear  to  me." 

"Is  he  a  Mingo  that  you  call  him  your 
enemy?"  inquired  Indian  John. 

"No,  I  will  submit.  I  will  forget  who  I 
am,"  said  Edwards.  "Cease  to  remember  that 
I  am  the  descendant  of  a  Delaware  chief,  who 
once  was  master  of  these  noble  hills,  these 
beautiful  vales  and  waters.  Yes,  I  will  be- 
come his  bondsman.  Is  it  not  an  honorable 
servitude,  old  man?" 

"Old  man!"  repeated  Indian  John.  "Yes, 
John  is  old;  his  hand  is  the  hand  of  a  squaw; 
his  tomahawk  is  a  hatchet.  See,  Hawkeye! 
When  young,  we  would  go  days  and  eat  noth- 
ing ;  but  should  we  not  put  the  brush  on  the  fire 
now,  the  blaze  of  life  would  go  out." 

"I'm  not  the  man  I  was,  Chingachgook,"  re- 
plied Leatherstocking.  "But  I  can  go  without 
a  meal  now  on  occasion.    When  we  tracked  the 
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Iroquois  through  the  Beech  Woods,  they  drove 
the  game  afore  'em,  for  I  hadn't  a  morsel  to  eat 
from  Monday  morning  come  Wednesday  sun- 
down; and  then  I  killed  as  fat  a  buck  on  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  as  ever  mortal  eye  had  seen. 
It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have 
seen  the  Delawares  eat,  for  I  was  scouting  and 
scrimmaging  with  their  tribe  at  the  time." 

The  three  men  now  entered  a  hut  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  after  removing  certain 
ingenious  fastenings.  Immense  piles  of  snow 
lay  against  the  log  walls  on  one  side;  frag- 
ments of  small  trees  and  branches  of  oak  and 
chestnut  were  thrown  into  the  piles  on  the 
other  side.  A  small  column  of  smoke  rose 
through  a  chimney  of  sticks,  cemented  with 
clay,  along  the  side  of  the  rock.  This  had 
marked  the  snow  above  with  its  dark  fringes 
in  a  wavy  line. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  Oliver  Edwards  con- 
tinued to  serve  Judge  Temple  in  many  ways 
during  the  days  but  his  nights  were  often  spent 
in  the  hut  of  Leatherstocking,  or  on  the  moun- 
tainside in  the  little  lodge  just  described.  In- 
dian John  seldom  came  to  the  manor  house; 
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Natty  never  came.  The  visits  of  Edwards  to 
this  hut  occasioned  much  speculation.  Once 
Richard  Jones  said  to  his  cronies;  "It  is  not 
at  all  remarkable;  a  half-breed  can  never  be 
weaned  from  his  savage  ways ;  but,  for  one  of 
his  lineage,  the  boy  is  much  nearer  civilization 
than  could  in  reason  be  expected." 

It  was  a  mild  morning  in  July  that  Eliza- 
beth Temple  and  Louisa  Grant,  daughter  of 
the  village  rector,  started  out  for  a  walk  to 
the  hills.  At  the  same  time  Judge  Temple 
and  Richard  Jones  mounted  their  horses  for  an 
expedition  that  would  bring  in  some  legal 
question  regarding  game  laws  and  possible 
mining-stores,  not  far  from  Templeton. 
When  Judge  Temple  saw  the  girls  he  said; 
"If  you  are  going  to  the  mountain,  Elizabeth, 
do  not  stray  too  far  into  the  forests ;  for  there 
is  sometimes  danger  from  wild  beasts." 

"Not  at  this  season,  I  believe,  sir,"  said  his 
daughter;  "we  intend  to  stroll  among  the 
hills." 

Oliver  Edwards,  with  a  fishing  rod  in  his 
hands,    stood   not    far    away.     As    the    girls 
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walked  down  the  road,  he  followed  them  and 
said,  shyly  but  politely,  "Your  father  does  not 
like  to  have  you  walk  unattended  in  the  wilder- 
ness paths,  Miss  Temple.  If  I  may,  I  would 
offer  myself  as  protector." 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Edwards,"  was  the  reply 
with  a  touch  of  hauteur,  "but  where  there  is  no 
danger,  there  is  no  need  of  protection.  If  a 
bodyguard  is  necessary,  here  is  one.  Here, 
Brave,"  she  called  to  the  huge  mastiff  that 
wagged  his  tail  and  walked  beside  his  mistress. 
Then  she  realized  that  her  manner  might  have 
seemed  cold  and  she  said  to  Edwards,  "You 
can  be  serving  us  equally,  Mr.  Edwards,  by 
bringing  us  a  string  of  your  favorite  perch 
for  the  dinner  table." 

Muttering  something,  Oliver  threw  his  rod 
over  his  shoulder  and  strode  along  the  village 
street  to  the  lake  shore.  Taking  a  light  skiff, 
he  soon  sent  it  across  the  water  to  the  hut  of 
Leatherstocking.  The  boat  was  close  to  the 
land  when,  looking  about  him  with  caution, 
Oliver  put  a  small  whistle  to  his  mouth  and 
blew  a  sharp  note  that  rang  through  the  echo- 
ing rocks   behind   the  hut.     The   hounds   of 
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Natty  Bumppo  rushed  out  from  their  kennels, 
at  the  sound,  leaping  about  as  if  half  frantic, 
although  they  were  tied  by  leashes  of  buckskin. 

"Quiet,  quiet,  Hector!"  said  Oliver,  again 
using  his  whistle  and  drawing  out  a  longer  note. 
No  reply  was  made  and  the  dogs  returned  to 
the  kennels.  Edwards  landed  from  the  boat, 
entered  the  hut  and,  after  about  half  an  hour, 
reappeared,  fastening  the  door  securely  and 
speaking  kindly  to  the  hounds.  Hector  raised 
his  nose  and  uttered  a  long  howl  that  might 
have  been  heard  for  a  mile. 

"What  do  you  scent,  old  veteran?"  asked 
Edwards.  "If  a  beast,  it  is  a  bold  one;  if  a 
man,  it  is  an  imprudent." 

As  he  spoke  he  sprang  through  the  bushes 
beside  the  hut;  he  caught  sight  of  the  sheriff, 
Hiram  Doolittle,  as  he  vanished  into  the  woods. 

"What  can  that  skulking  fellow  be  wanting 
here  unless  it  is  curiosity  that  moves  him," 
muttered  Edwards,  as  he  tried  the  door  again 
and  placed  a  small  chain  through  a  staple  and 
padlock.  "I  will  effectually  guard  this,"  he 
thought,  "even  though  the  dogs  should  take 
a  liking  to  his  ugly  face  and  let  him  pass." 
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Then  he  launched  his  boat,  rowed  off  into  the 
lake  and  soon  was  beside  the  bark  canoe  where, 
already,  Natty  Bumppo  and  Indian  John  were 
fishing. 

"If  I  hadn't  fastened  the  hounds  with  my 
own  hands  and  a  fresh  leash  of  green  buck- 
skin," said  Natty  as  he  listened  intently  to 
Edward's  story,  "I'd  take  a  Bible  oath  that 
I  heard  old  Hector  ringing  his  cry  on  the 
mountains." 

"It's  impossible,"  rejoined  Edwards.  "It 
isn't  an  hour  since  I  left  him  in  his  kennel." 

"Laugh  if  you  will,  boy,"  the  old  hunter 
answered,  "the  hounds  are  out  and  are  hunting 
a  deer.  No  man  can  deceive  me  in  that  matter. 
Not  that  I  care  for  the  unjust  law  but  the  veni- 
son is  lean  now  and  the  dumb  things  run  off 
the  flesh  from  their  bones  for  no  good.  Now, 
do  you  hear  the  hounds?" 

Edwards  started  as  the  sound  came  nearer; 
the  alders  and  dogwood  bushes  were  torn 
apart  and  a  noble  buck  sprang  to  the  shore 
and  buried  himself  in  the  lake.  The  dogs,  led 
by  Hector,  rushed  after  him  into  the  water. 
"  'Tis  a  noble  creatur',"  said  Leatherstocking. 
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"What  a  pair  of  horns!  A  man  might  hang 
up  all  his  garments  on  the  branches.  Let  me 
see !  July  is  the  last  month  and  the  flesh  must 
be  getting  good.  Strike  out,  John!  Let  her 
go!  The  creatur's  a  fool  to  tempt  a  man  in 
that  way." 

"Hold  it!"  shouted  Edwards.  "Remember 
the  law,  my  friends.  You  are  in  plain  sight 
of  the  village  and  Judge  Temple  is  determined 
to  prosecute  all  who  kill  deer  out  of  season." 

The  remonstrance  came  too  late.  The  race 
was  on  between  the  deer  and  the  canoe,  with 
Edwards  in  close  pursuit.  Natty  was  ready 
to  strike  with  his  spear  into  the  neck  of  the 
deer.  The  short  time  between  the  last  strug- 
gles of  the  buck  and  its  death  was  spent  in 
bringing  the  two  canoes  together.  Leather- 
stocking  drew  the  deer  from  the  water  and 
placed  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  saying  with 
his  silent  laugh;  "So  much  for  Marmaduke 
Temple's  law!  This  warms  a  body's  blood, 
Old  John.  I  haven't  killed  a  buck  in  the  lake 
afore  this  many  a  year.  I  call  that  good  veni- 
son, lad ;  and  I  know  them  that  will  relish  the 
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creatur's  steak,  for  all  the  betterments  in  the 
land.  But,  I  ask,  who  released  the  hounds?" 
Edwards  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then 
he  asked,  "Could  that  rascally  Hiram  Doo- 
little  have  dared  to  do  this?" 

While  this  event  was  taking  place  on  the 
lake,  Elizabeth  Temple  and  her  friend  were 
walking  on  a  path  a  short  distance  above  the 
hut  of  Leatherstocking.  They  were  talking 
about  the  three  men  who  made  this  hut  their 
home,  the  old  and  young  hunter  and  Indian 
John.  "Those  logs  must  have  witnessed  and 
heard  many  secrets,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I 
would  give  much  to  be  mistress  of  them." 

When  the  girls  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  they  left  the  highway  and  walked  under 
the  trees.  To  escape  the  July  heat  they 
walked  on  farther  into  the  woods.  Suddenly, 
Elizabeth  stopped  and  exclaimed,  "Listen, 
Louisa!  There  seem  to  be  cries  of  a  child  on 
this  mountain.  Is  there  a  clearing  near  us? 
Could  some  child  have  strayed  away  from 
home?"  Acting  upon  sympathetic  impulse 
the  girls  hastened  farther  into  the  woods.    Sud- 
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denly,  Louisa  turned  around  and,  with  a  cry  of 
fear,  she  called  to  Elizabeth,  "Look  at  the 
dog!"  Brave,  the  mastiff,  now  far  past  his 
prime,  was  crouching  with  his  eyes  set  keenly 
on  some  distant  object  and  his  hair  actually 
rising  from  his  body  in  fright  or  anger. 
Probably,  it  was  the  latter  sentiment,  for  he 
was  growling  and  showing  his  teeth. 

"Brave!  Brave!  What  do  you  see?" 
begged  Elizabeth,  running  to  her  dog.  His 
rage  increased  and  the  growls  were  followed 
by  short,  surly  barks.  "There  must  be  some 
wild  animal  in  sight!"  said  Elizabeth,  turn- 
ing to  Louisa.  The  latter  was  so  white  that 
she  looked  like  death,  yet  with  one  finger  she 
pointed  upwards.  Elizabeth  looked  up  to  the 
tree  above  them  and  she  gazed  into  the  fierce, 
glaring  eyes  of  a  female  panther,  ready  to 
spring  upon  them.  Louisa  fainted  from 
fright  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Elizabeth 
rallied  her  courage,  knelt  beside  her  friend 
and  tried  to  help  her  to  rise;  then  she  talked 
to  her  dog  in  soothing  tones,  "Courage,  Brave! 
Good  dog!" 

The  dog  was  watching,  not  alone  the  mother 
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panther  but  one  of  its  cubs  that  was  dropping 
from  a  branch  of  a  sapling  and  trying  to  play 
with  the  dog,  imitating  the  actions  and  sounds 
of  its  parent.  At  each  gambol,  it  came 
nearer  to  Brave  until,  falling  accidentally,  it 
landed  in  front  of  the  dog.  There  was  a 
moment  of  fearful  cries  and  then  the  cub  was 
thrown  from  the  jaws  of  the  dog  against  a 
tree,  senseless.  The  next  second  the  female 
panther  sprang  from  the  branch  of  a  tree 
twenty  feet  away  directly  upon  the  back  of 
Brave.  A  confused  struggle  was  accompanied 
by  loud  and  terrific  cries.  Old  Brave,  although 
torn  by  the  talons  of  the  panther,  and  stained 
with  his  own  blood,  would  shake  off  his  furious 
foe  like  a  feather.  Then  he  would  rear  on  his 
hind  legs  and  rush  again,  with  jaws  distended 
and  a  dauntless  eye.  But,  in  a  few  moments, 
his  age  and  pampered  life  told  against  him; 
his  strength  was  gone.  With  a  last,  convulsive 
effort  to  shake  off  his  foe,  Brave  sank  to  the 
earth  where  he  lay  bleeding.  He  held  the 
panther  between  his  paws  until  his  lips  col- 
lapsed. 

Now  the  wild  animal  turned  towards  the 
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girls  who  seemed  to  be  wholly  at  her  mercy. 
Elizabeth  was  still  kneeling  beside  Louisa. 
The  animal's  eyes  flashed  like  fire;  her  tail 
lashed  her  side  furiously  and  her  claws  pro- 
jected inches  from  her  feet.  Numb  with  fright 
and  expecting  an  attack  every  moment,  Eliza- 
beth did  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  rustling 
in  the  bushes  near  her  and  the  command,  in 
a  low  tone,  "Hist!  Hist!  Stoop  lower,  gal; 
your  bonnet  hides  the  creatur's  head."  Then 
she  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle,  the  whizzing 
of  a  bullet  and  the  enraged  cries  of  the  female 
panther  as  she  rolled  on  the  ground,  biting  her 
own  flesh  and  tearing  the  twigs  and  branches 
within  reach.  At  the  next  moment,  Leather- 
stocking's  voice  called  out,  "Come  in,  Hector, 
come  in,  old  fool!  'Tis  a  hard-lived  animal 
and  may  jump  ag'in."  He  reloaded  his  rifle, 
walked  up  to  the  wounded  panther,  and  dis- 
charged a  second  and  fatal  shot  into  its  head. 
Elizabeth  felt  as  if  she  had  been  resurrected 
from  her  own  grave.  She  did  not  faint,  how- 
ever, but  urged  Leatherstocking  to  help  her 
revive  her  friend.  Then  she  thanked  him,  with 
heartfelt  words,  for  saving  their  lives.    "Well, 
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well,  be  it  so,  gal,"  said  the  hunter  carelessly. 
"We'll  talk  the  thing  over  another  time. 
Come,  let's  get  into  the  road,  for  you've  had 
terror  enough  to  make  you  wish  yourself  in 
your  father's  house,  safe  again." 

The  girls  assured  Leatherstocking  that  they 
could  walk  alone  now  to  Judge  Temple's 
home,  when  he  had  accompanied  them  as  far 
as  the  village.  He  stood  watching  them  until 
they  were  out  of  sight ;  then  he  called  his  dog, 
shouldered  his  rifle  and  passed  into  the  woods. 
To  himself  he  muttered,  "Well,  it  was  a  skeary 
thing  for  the  young  woman — to  see  a  she- 
painter  so  near  her  with  her  cub,  dead  at  her 
side.  I  wonder  if  I  had  aimed  at  the  var- 
mint's eyes  if  I  shouldn't  have  touched  the  life 
sooner  than  in  the  forehead ;  but  they're  hard- 
lived  animals  and  it  was  a  good  shot,  consid- 
erin'  that  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  head  and 
peak  of  its  tail." 

"How  goes  it,  Natty?"  It  was  the  voice 
of  Hiram  Doolittle,  sheriff,  suddenly  breaking 
in  upon  his  thoughts.  "What!  shooting  this 
warm  day?  Mind,  old  man,  that  the  law  don't 
get  hold  on  you." 
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"The  law,  squire,  I  have  shook  hands  with 
for  forty  years,"  said  Natty,  "for  what  has  a 
man  who  lives  in  the  wilderness  to  have  to  do 
with  the  ways  of  the  law?" 

"ATot  much,  maybe,"  was  the  reply.  "But 
you  do  sometimes  trade  in  venison.  I  s'pose 
you  know  that  there  is  an  Act  passed  to  lay 
a  fine  of  five  dollars  currency,  or  twelve  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  by  decimals,  on  every  man 
who  kills  a  deer  between  January  and  Au- 
gust?" 

"And  how  much  goes  to  State's  evidence?" 
inquired  Leatherstocking,  with  a  shrewd  look 
at  Doolittle. 

"How  much?"  he  questioned  but  he  quailed 
a  little  before  the  hunter's  eye;  "the  informer 
gets  half,  I  believe.  But  there's  blood  on 
your  sleeve,  old  man.  Come,  where  is  the 
game,  Leatherstocking?" 

"There  lies  one,"  was  the  answer  as  Leather- 
stocking  pointed  to  the  bushes. 

"This?"  exclaimed  Doolittle  in  amazement. 
"This  is  Judge  Temple's  mastiff,  Brave. 
Take  care  you  do  not  make  an  enemy  of  the 
Judge." 
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"Look  for  yourself,  squire!"  said  Natty, 
drawing  his  knife  from  his  girdle  and  wiping 
it.  "Does  his  throat  look  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
with  this  knife?" 

"It  is  dreadfully  torn,"  was  the  squire's 
answer  as  he  looked  more  closely.  "No  knife 
did  this  deed.     Who  could  have  done  it?" 

"The  painter's  behind  you,  squire." 

"Painter?"  gasped  Doolittle  with  real  fright, 
as  he  whirled  on  his  heel. 

"Be  easy,  man,"  laughed  Natty.  "There's 
two  of  the  venomous  things  but  the  dog  fin- 
ished one  and  I  have  fastened  the  other's  jaws 
for  her,  so  don't  be  frightened;  they  won't 
hurt  you." 

"And  where's  the  deer?"  asked  the  sheriff, 
as  he  recovered  his  dignity.  "Will  your  dogs 
hunt  painters,  Natty?" 

"Anything  that  I  tell  'em  to  hunt,  man  or 
beast.  Here,  here,  pups!  Look  you  here!" 
he  called,  striking  the  breech  of  his  rifle  on  the 
ground.  "What  there  is  in  the  wigwam  of  a 
poor  man  like  me  that  you  should  crave.  I  don't 
know;  but  this  I  tell  you  to  your  face,  that 
you  never  shall  put  foot  under  the  roof  of  my 
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cabin  with  my  consent  and,  if  you  harbor  round 
the  spot  as  you've  done  lately,  you  may  meet 
with  treatment  that  you  will  little  relish." 

"And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Bumppo,"  re- 
torted his  companion  as  he  retreated  before 
the  angry  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  dogs,  "that 
I  know  you've  broken  the  law  and  that  I'm  a 
magistrate  and  will  make  you  feel  it,  too,  be- 
fore you're  a  day  older." 


XIII 

NATTY  BUMPPO  IN  THE  GRASP  OF  THE  LAW* 

WHILE  these  exciting  incidents  of  the 
killing  of  the  buck  in  the  lake  and  the 
fight  with  the  panther  had  been  taking  place, 
the  Judge  and  his  cousin,  Richard  Jones,  were 
riding  homeward  from  a  more  distant  town 
where  they  had  been  discussing  betterments 
and  laws.  Suspicions  of  Oliver  Edwards, 
Indian  John  and  Leatherstocking  had  been 
reported  by  Richard  Jones,  who  never  lost  a 
bit  of  unfriendly  gossip.  Then  he  added, 
"With  my  own  eyes  I  have  seen  them  going 
up  the  mountain  and  coming  down  with  spades 
and  picks ;  and  others  have  seen  them  carrying 
things  into  their  hut  after  dark,  in  a  mysterious 
manner.  Hiram  Doolittle,  who  has  told  me 
much  about  this  trail  of  the  foresters,  has  found 

*  From  The  Pioneers. 
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a  place  where  he  believes  ore  lies,  and  he  has 
begun  to  dig." 

"There  may  be  more  in  this  than  I  thought 
at  first,"  admitted  the  Judge.  "I  will  have 
Leatherstocking  before  me  and,  by  plain  ques- 
tions, I  will  extract  the  truth  from  the  simple 
old  man." 

At  this  instant  the  Judge  saw  his  daughter 
and  Louisa  Grant  walking  slowly  towards 
his  home.  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  was 
soon  listening  to  a  vivid  description  of  the 
affair  with  the  panther  and  their  escape,  due 
to  the  courage  and  skill  of  Leatherstocking. 
Thoughts  of  the  hunter,  as  preserver  of  his 
child,  drove  from  Judge  Temple's  mind  all 
thoughts  of  him  as  a  lawless  squatter. 

Hiram  Doolittle,  however,  obtained  his 
search  warrant,  for  he  cherished  deep  bitter- 
ness towards  Leatherstocking.  He  took  it  to 
the  old  man's  hut  and  there  he  read  it  to  Natty. 
"Did  Marmaduke  Temple  put  his  name  to 
that  bit  of  paper?"  asked  the  hunter.  "Well, 
well,  that  man  loves  his  new  ways  and  lands 
afore  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  But  I  don't 
mistrust  the  gal;  she  has  an  eye  like  a  full- 
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grown  buck.  Poor  thing!  She  didn't  choose 
her  father.  I  know  but  little  of  the  law;  what 
is  to  be  done?  I  was  just  going  to  the  Judge's 
with  the  scalps  of  the  painters  to  ask  for  the 
bounty." 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  but  form,  Xatty,"  said 
the  squire  smoothly.  "Let's  go  into  your  hut 
and  talk  the  matter  over;  I  daresay  the  fine 
can  be  easily  met  and  I  partly  conclude  the 
Judge  will  pay  it  himself,  considering  what 
has  been  as  regards  his  daughter's  life."  He 
moved  nearer  to  the  hut  as  he  spoke. 

"Haven't  I  told  you  more  than  once  not  to 
tempt  me?"  asked  Xatty  with  rising  anger. 
"I  trouble  no  man.  Why  can't  the  law  leave 
me  to  myself?  Go  back,  go  back,  and  tell  the 
Judge  that  he  may  keep  his  bounty.  But  I 
won't  have  his  wasty  ways  brought  into  my 
hut." 

Doolittle  failed  to  realize  the  full  force  of 
the  words  and  had  already  stepped  upon  the 
threshold  when  he  was  seized  by  the  shoulders 
and  hurled  over  the  little  bank  towards  the 
lake,  to  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  Billy 
Kirby,  a  woodchopper  who  had  accompanied 
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the  squire  and  was  waiting  near  by,  now 
laughed  aloud  as  he  went  to  the  assistance  of 
Doolittle  and  helped  him  to  rise.  Before  he 
went  away,  however,  Billy  persuaded  Leather- 
stocking  to  throw  out,  from  his  hut,  the  skin 
of  the  deer  that  he  had  shot  in  the  lake,  for, 
said  the  friendly  woodchopper,  "This  skin 
will  pay  your  fine."  Leatherstocking  agreed, 
still  laughing  at  the  somersault  of  Hiram  Doo- 
little. 

That  night,  however,  the  village  was  agog 
with  news  of  Natty' s  violation  of  the  game 
laws  and  his  insult  to  the  squire  who  went  to 
his  hut.  Judge  Temple  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed. He  was  angry  at  Leatherstocking's 
obstinacy.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  anxious 
to  save  him  from  disgrace  or  harm,  because 
of  his  noble  service  to  his  daughter.  Elizabeth 
emphasized  to  her  father  the  simple,  brave 
spirit  of  the  hunter.  Judge  Temple  talked 
with  Oliver  Edwards,  also,  but  he  realized  that 
Natty  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  law.  He 
knew  well  that  Hiram  Doolittle  would  make 
them  as  rigorous  as  possible,  in  personal  re- 
venge. 
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Oliver  listened  in  silence  for  a  time;  then 
be  broke  forth  in  words  that  amazed  the  Judge : 
"I  should  think,  sir,  that  the  appearance  of 
Mohican  John  and  Leatherstocking  stalking 
through  the  country,  impoverished  and  for- 
lorn, would  wither  your  sight."  Angry  and 
insulted  by  the  language  and  calm  look  of 
the  young  man,  the  Judge  dismissed  Oliver 
from  his  service.  Elizabeth,  who  chanced  to 
be  present,  looked  at  her  father  in  deep  sorrow 
and  gave  a  lingering  glance  of  regret  towards 
Oliver  as  he  departed. 

Armed  with  another  search  warrant,  Rich- 
ard Jones  and  eight  deputies  and  constables 
marched  from  the  jail  towards  the  hut  of 
Leatherstocking.  They  were  going  to  arrest 
him ;  they  would  search,  also,  for  possible  skins 
or  evidence  of  activities  in  hidden  mines. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
they  all  formed  a  circle.  At  the  word,  "Ad- 
vance!" from  their  leader,  they  were  to  rush 
upon  the  place  and  to  arrest  the  hunter.  The 
word  was  given  but  amazement  came  upon 
them,  for  no  sound  of  dogs  or  life  of  any  kind 
issued  from  the  hut.    They  rushed  up  the  bank 
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and  there,  on  the  little  piece  of  cleared  ground, 
were  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  hut  of 
Leatherstocking.  Out  of  the  gloom,  treading 
down  the  burning  embers  with  his  feet,  came 
the  old  hunter  into  their  midst.  He  spoke 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger : 

"What  would  ye  with  an  old  and  helj)less 
man?  You've  driven  God's  creatures  from 
the  wilderness,  where  his  Providence  had  put 
them  for  his  own  pleasure.  You  have  driven 
me,  that  have  lived  forty  long  years  of  my 
appointed  time  in  this  very  spot,  from  my 
home  and  the  shelter  of  my  head,  lest  you 
should  put  your  wicked  feet  and  wasty  ways 
in  my  cabin.  You've  driven  me  to  burn  these 
logs,  under  which  I've  eaten  and  drunk  for  half 
a  hundred  years.  You've  rankled  the  heart  of 
an  old  man  that  has  never  harmed  you  or 
yourn,  with  bitter  feelings  towards  his  kind 
when  his  thoughts  should  be  on  a  better  world. 
What  more  would  ye  have?  For  I  am  here, 
one  too  many.  I  come  to  mourn,  not  to  fight ; 
and,  if  it  is  God's  pleasure,  work  your  will 
on  me." 

After  a  pause,  while  the  men  looked  at  each 
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other  in  doubt,  Richard  Jones  advanced  and 
apologized  for  the  necessity  of  his  duty  which 
compelled  him  to  make  Natty  a  prisoner. 
Then  the  procession,  with  Richard  and  Leath- 
erstocking  in  the  lead,  went  down  to  the 
village  jail.  The  key  was  turned  upon  the 
hunter  who  seemed  to  be  friendless  but  calm. 

At  the  trial,  the  influence  of  Judge  Temple 
secured  the  release  of  Natty  from  the  charge 
of  assault  and  battery,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Hiram  Doolittle.  When  the  hunter  was  told 
of  the  verdict  of  "Not  guilty!"  on  this  charge, 
he  said;  "That  I  handled  the  man  a  little 
rough  or  so,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  that  there 
was  occasion  to  make  use  of  all  the  things  that 
the  lawyer  has  mentioned,  is  downright  untrue. 
I  am  not  much  of  a  wrestler,  seeing  that  I  am 
old;  but  when  I  was  out  among  the  Scotch- 
Irishers — " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  district  at- 
torney who  read  the  second  indictment  of  re- 
sisting the  execution  of  a  search  warrant  by 
force  of  arms.  Of  this  he  was  adjudged 
guilty.  The  judge,  in  giving  sentence,  showed 
real  distress.     Because  of  the  age  of  Natty 
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the  usual  punishment  of  beating  upon  the 
back  would  be  omitted  but,  "as  the  dignity 
of  the  law  requires  an  open  exhibition  of  the 
consequences  of  his  crime/ '  quoted  the  judge, 
Leathers tocking  must  be  put  in  the  public 
stocks  for  an  hour,  must  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  be  imprisoned  in  jail  for  one 
calendar  month. 

Judge  Temple,  torn  in  his  desire  to  be  kind 
to  Natty,  because  of  his  brave  deed  that  saved 
the  life  of  Elizabeth  Temple,  and  yet  feeling 
that  he  must  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  law, 
stood  with  bowed  head  while  Natty  made  his 
plea — which  was  even  more  an  arraignment  of 
the  judge: 

"Talk  not  to  me  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
Marmaduke  Temple.  Did  the  beast  of  the 
forest  mind  your  laws  when  it  was  thirsty  and 
hungering  for  the  blood  of  your  own  child? 
She  was  kneeling  to  her  God  for  a  greater  favor 
than  I  ask  and  He  heard  her;  and  if  you  now 
say,  'No !'  to  my  prayers,  do  you  think  He  will 
be  deaf?  I've  travelled  these  mountains  when 
you  were  an  infant  in  your  mother's  arms ;  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  right  and  a  privilege  to 
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travel  'em  ag'in  afore  I  die.  A  hundred  dol- 
lars? Where  will  I  get  the  money?  Xo,  no, 
there's  them  as  say  hard  things  of  you  but  you 
wouldn't  wish  to  see  an  old  man  die  in  prison 
because  he  stood  up  for  the  right?  Don't 
fear  me,  Judge !  For  if  there's  beaver  enough 
left  on  the  streams,  or  the  buckskins  will  sell 
for  a  shilling  apiece,  you  shall  have  the  last 
penny  of  the  fine." 

The  crowd  had  gathered  about  the  stocks 
where  Leatherstocking,  without  words  of  pro- 
test, had  seated  himself  upon  the  ground, 
looking  once  about  him  in  quest  of  a  word  or 
look  of  sympathy.  If  there  were  no  expres- 
sions of  pity,  there  were  none  of  exultation 
over  his  plight  or  of  reproach  for  him.  Just 
as  the  constable  was  about  to  lower  the  upper 
plank  of  the  stocks,  an  old  man  who  had  seen 
much  service  abroad,  Benjamin  Penguillium, 
stepped  up  to  the  side  of  Xatty.  He  was  now 
major-domo  at  the  manor  house  under  Richard 
Jones  where  he  was  called  Benny  Pump.  He 
had  ever  been  a  good  friend  to  Leatherstock- 
ing.    He  now  insisted  that  he  should  sit  in  the 
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companion  stocks  and  that  the  constable  should 
enclose  his  legs,  also.  Here,  through  the  long 
hour,  the  two  old  men  sat,  Benny  Pump  trying 
to  enliven  the  misery  by  some  droll  anecdotes 
of  his  life  of  service ;  but  Leatherstocking  was 
silent.  The  crowd  gradually  dispersed  with 
sad  shakings  of  their  heads  and  mutterings  of 
regret. 

Only  once  did  Natty  rouse  himself  to  speak. 
It  was  when  Hiram  Doolittle  strolled  by  and 
said,  quite  casually,  as  he  looked  away  from 
the  keen  eyes  of  his  victim,  ''Quite  a  scarcity 
of  rain  lately ;  the  clouds  look  as  if  they'd  water 
in  'em  and  the  'arth  is  parched."  With  indig- 
nant ring,  sounded  the  answering  words  of  the 
old  hunter,  "Why  should  the  rain  fall  from  the 
clouds  when  you  force  the  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  the  old,  the  sick,  the  poor?  Away  with  ye, 
I  say!  You  may  be  formed  in  the  image  of 
the  Maker  but  Satan  dwells  in  your  heart." 
As  Doolittle,  amazed  and  backing  down  at 
these  words,  came  near  the  arms  of  Benny 
Pump,  this  lusty  steward  grasped  his  legs  with 
the  grip  of  a  vise,  and  hurled  the  magistrate 
from  his  feet  into  a  position  somewhat  similar 
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to  that  occupied  by  Leatherstocking  and  his 
companion. 

When  Leatherstocking  was  returned  to  the 
jail,  at  the  end  of  the  tedious  hour  in  the  stocks, 
Oliver  Edwards,  who  had  been  absent  all  day, 
was  allowed  to  talk  with  him  through  the  win- 
dow. As  he  went  away,  Natty  seemed  more 
cheerful  and,  exhausted,  sank  down  to  sleep 
upon  his  pallet  of  straw.  About  nine  o'clock 
two  girls  approached  the  jail;  they  found  their 
way  impeded  by  an  ox  cart ;  the  wheels  stopped 
their  progress  and  the  oxen  were  standing  be- 
side the  wall  of  the  jail.  Their  driver  seemed 
to  be  lounging,  wearily,  close  to  the  cart.  As 
he  looked  up  and  recognized  the  girls  he  said, 
with  some  consternation,  "Miss  Temple  and 
Miss  Grant!  Why  are  you  here?  Are  you 
on  your  way  to  the  rectory?" 

"No,  Mr.  Edwards,"  said  Elizabeth  Temple 
who  recognized  the  speaker.  "We  are  not 
alone  going  to  the  jail  but  in  it.  We  wish  to 
show  Leatherstocking  that  we  do  not  forget 
his  services ;  if  my  father  must  be  just,  we  may 
be  grateful/' 

A  note  from  Judge  Temple  gave  them  en- 
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trance.  They  urged  Leatherstocking  to  ac- 
cept money — two  hundred  dollars — which 
Elizabeth  brought  with  her  and  to  wait  pa- 
tiently until  the  month  of  imprisonment  should 
be  over.  They  assured  him  that  his  hut  would 
be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty. 

"Can  you  raise  the  dead,  child?"  asked  the 
hunter,  in  a  sorrowful  voice.  "Can  ye  go  into 
the  place  where  you've  laid  your  fathers  and 
mothers  and  children  and  gather  together  their 
ashes,  and  make  them  the  same  men  and  women 
as  afore?"  He  handled  the  money,  then  he 
said,  "Here!  Take  back  your  gold.  But 
there's  one  thing  ye  can  do  for  me,  if  ye  will. 
It's  to  buy  a  canister  of  powder,  just  right 
for  the  rifle,  and  ye  can  buy  it  for  two  dollars 
from  the  Frenchman.  Will  ye  get  it  for  me, 
gal?" 

"Will  I?"  eagerly  asked  Elizabeth.  "I  will 
bring  it  to  you,  Leatherstocking.  Shall  I 
bring  it  here?" 

In  a  low  voice,  he  whispered,  "To-morrow, 
on  Mount  Vision,  on  its  very  top ;  have  it  there, 
just  as  the  sun  gets  over  our  heads.  My 
friend  is  at  hand  now,  for  I  hear  the  horns  of 
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the  oxen  rubbing  against  the  jail-walls.  Fare- 
well!" 

The  girls  surmised  that  Oliver  Edwards  was 
plotting  to  help  Leatherstocking  to  escape  in 
the  ox  cart.  They  could  best  assist  by  hurry- 
ing home  lest  the  jail-keeper  might  question 
them.  Just  as  they  reached  the  lane  to  the 
manor  house  they  heard  the  cries  of  the  pur- 
suers from  the  jail;  but  they  saw  Edwards  and 
the  ox-cart  close  to  the  lake.  Elizabeth  urged 
Edwards  to  take  her  father's  boat  and  so  cross 
the  lake  to  their  mountain  refuge. 

"But  suppose  Judge  Temple  should  dis- 
cover this?"  asked  Edwards. 

"His  daughter  will  be  accountable,  sir,"  was 
the  proud  answer. 

The  next  day,  as  noon  approached,  Eliza- 
beth and  Louisa  started  upon  their  expedition 
with  the  powder  for  Leatherstocking.  They 
walked  through  the  village  and  part  way  up 
the  mountain  together  but  Louisa's  strength 
gave  out.  It  was  arranged  that  she  should 
wait  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  while  Elizabeth 
went  up  with  the  powder.  They  felt  sure  now 
that  Leatherstocking  would  be  waiting  there 
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for  her.  At  the  summit  no  one  was  in  sight, 
although  the  sun  was  at  full  meridian.  Eliza- 
beth called  softly,  then  louder,  "Leatherstock- 
ing,  where  are  you?"  but  there  was  no  answer. 

A  faint  cry,  like  that  made  by  striking  the 
hand  against  the  mouth,  was  heard  as  she 
moved  towards  a  terrace  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface.  Thinking  that  Leather- 
stocking  might  be  hiding  there,  and  had  given 
her  this  signal,  she  went  closer.  To  her  amaze- 
ment, she  saw,  not  Leatherstocking  but  Indian 
John,  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  oak,  his 
face  wild  and  terrified.  He  wore  all  the  In- 
dian adornments  of  any  great  occasion ;  on  his 
breast  was  a  medallion  of  George  Washington 
of  which  he  was  very  proud.  Beads  of  silver 
and  other  material  fell  from  his  ears  and  nose ; 
streaks  of  red  paint  were  on  his  brows  and  his 
body,  like  an  Indian  warrior.  Startled,  Eliza- 
beth spoke  to  him: 

"Where  is  Leatherstocking,  John?  I  have 
brought  a  canister  of  powder  at  his  request. 
Will  you  take  charge  of  it  and  give  it  to  him?" 
The  Indian  took  the  powder,  held  it  in  his  hand 
a  minute  and  then  said  slowly;   "Daughter, 
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this  is  the  great  enemy  of  my  nation.  With- 
out this,  when  could  the  white  man  drive  the 
Delaware?  The  Great  Spirit  gave  your  fath- 
ers how  to  make  the  guns  and  the  powder  that 
they  might  sweep  the  Indians  from  the  land. 
When  John  is  gone,  the  last  Red-skin  will 
leave  these  hills  and  his  family  will  be  dead." 

To  draw  the  attention  of  the  Indian  from 
this  sad  subject,  Elizabeth  asked  him,  "Tell 
me,  John,  who  is  this  Oliver  Edards?  Why 
are  you  so  fond  of  him?  Where  did  he  come 
from?" 

Taking  her  hand,  Indian  John  led  her  to  a 
seat  beside  him  and  then  he  pointed  to  the 
country  all  about,  saying,  "See,  daughter!  As 
far  as  your  young  eyes  can  see,  this  was  the 
land  of  his — " 

"John,  where  are  you,  Mohican?"  shouted 
a  voice  in  alarm.  Turning  around,  Elizabeth 
saw  dense  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  over  their 
heads  while  below  them  was  a  fearful  roaring. 

"The  woods  are  on  fire!"  shouted  Oliver 
Edwards.  "You  have  but  a  moment  to  es- 
cape."    Mohican   pointed   to    Elizabeth    and 
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said,  impressively,  "Save  her!  leave  Indian 
John  to  die!" 

"If  we  can  reach  that  point  of  rock  yonder," 
said  Edwards,  "we  are  safe.  The  struggle  is 
for  life."  He  almost  carried  the  girl  along  as 
he  ran. 

"Gal!  Gal!  Where  be  ye?  Are  ye  lost?" 
rang  out  the  words  of  Leatherstocking.  Then 
he  came  through  the  woods  below,  leaped  upon 
the  terrace  of  the  rock,  his  hair  burnt  to  his 
scalp,  his  shirt  black  and  filled  with  holes.  His 
face  was  blistered  with  the  heat  which  he  had 
endured.  He  threw  his  covering  of  buckskin 
over  the  thin  gown  of  Elizabeth  and  led  her 
to  the  platform  of  the  rock,  not  far  away  but 
reached  by  a  hidden  path.  Then  he  turned  to 
Edwards  with  the  question,  "Can't  ye  see,  boy, 
had  ye  stayed  in  that  place  longer,  ye  would 
have  been  ashes?  Here  no  fire  can  touch  until 
they  burn  rocks  as  well  as  woods." 

A  light  tread  was  heard  and  another  voice 
calling  for  Elizabeth.  Already  a  thunder- 
storm, which  had  been  gathering,  began  to 
pour  down  large  drops  of  rain  upon  the  smoul- 
dering fire.     Mr.  Grant,  the  rector,  who  had 
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called  Elizabeth  the  last  time.,  now  came  into 
view,  followed  by  Judge  Temple.  Louisa, 
when  she  saw  the  tire  in  the  woods.,  had  given 
the  warning  that  Elizabeth  was  on  the  summit. 
The  clergyman  was  summoned  by  Leather- 
stocking  to  come  with  him.  for  Indian  John 
was  dying.  His  body  was  moved  tenderly 
into  the  cave  beneath  the  rock  where  Edwards 
and  Elizabeth  were  standing.  As  Judge 
Temple  came  near.  Edwards  said  to  the  girl  in 
a  low  tone.  "The  time  of  concealment  is  over, 
Miss  Temple.  To-morrow  by  this  time  I  shall 
remove  a  veil  that  has  been  kept  about  me  and 
my  affairs  too  long."  Then  he  hurried  away 
into  the  woods. 

The  loungers  at  the  tavern,  supplemented 
or  led  by  Richard  Jones  and  Hiram  Doolittle, 
passed  the  word  along  that  the  fire  had  been 
started  by  Leatherstocking  and  Edwards  and 
that  they  should  be  held  responsible.  Richard 
Jones  organized  a  company  of  men  that  he 
called  the  ;,Templeton  Light  Infantry,"  to 
hunt  them  in  the  woods  or  to  find  them  in  the 
cave   on   Mount   Vision.     At   noon,   the   dav 
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after  the  fire,  the  band  started  with  a  group  of 
followers ;  with  them  went  Judge  Temple.  As 
they  came  near  the  ravine,  they  stopped  in 
amazement  and  fear.  Oliver  Edwards  and  a 
companion  were  bringing  out  from  the  cave, 
in  a  rude  chair  covered  with  dressed  deerskins, 
an  old  man  with  long,  snowy  white  hair.  He 
had  a  grave  and  dignified  face  but  he  seemed 
unconscious  of  objects  about  him.  Xatty, 
who  was  assisting  Edwards,  placed  himself  on 
one  side  of  the  chair  and  Oliver  leaned  over  the 
other  arm. 

In  a  low,  hollow  voice,  the  patriarch  spoke; 
"Be  pleased  to  be  seated,  gentlemen.  The 
council  will  open  immediately.  The  troops  of 
the  king  shall  halt  for  the  night.  Will  the 
gentlemen  dine  with  us,  my  son?  Order  a  re- 
past suitable  for  His  Majesty's  officers."  He 
seemed  to  speak  to  Edwards. 

"Who  is  that  man?"  asked  Judge  Temple  in 
a  voice  of  surprise  and  awe. 

"This  man,"  replied  Edwards,  "this  man, 
sir,  whom  you  behold  hid  in  a  cavern  and  de- 
prived of  everything  that  makes  life  desirable, 
was  once  the  counsellor  of  one  who  ruled  your 
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country.  This  man  was  once  very  rich,  Judge 
Temple ;  he  was  the  rightful  proprietor  of  this 
very  spot  on  which  we  stand  and  whose  title- 
deeds  you  have  secured  somewhat  craftily. 
This  man  was  the  father  of — " 

"Is  it  possible  this  old  man  is  the  long-lost 
Major  Effingham?"  asked  the  Judge  with  a 
voice  that  trembled.  "Can  he  be  the  father  of 
my  boyhood  friend?  If  so,  who  are  you?"  he 
turned  in  question  to  Edwards. 

"I  am  his  grandson,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"Yes,  your  father  had  much  of  your  spirit, 
Oliver;  I  see  it  now,"  acknowledged  Judge 
Temple.  "Immediately  after  the  war  I  sent 
to  him  many  letters  which  he  returned  un- 
opened. His  real  estates  were  sold  and  I  be- 
came the  lawful  purchaser.  I  supposed  you 
had  died  in  England  either  before  or  after  your 
father  had  died." 

"We  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  two  passen- 
gers home,"  explained  Edwards,  "and  I  was 
left  to  wait  for  his  return.  When  I  heard  of  his 
death  I  was  nearly  penniless  but  I  took  pas- 
sage, as  soon  as  I  could,  to  seek  for  my  grand- 
father.    I  knew  that,  with  the  death  of  my 
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father,  his  half -pay  would  cease  and  my  grand- 
father had  no  other  resources.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  our  old  home,  I  found  that  he  had  gone 
away  with  a  faithful  servant  of  many  years  of 
testing,  Natty  Bumppo.  This  man  had  been 
long  in  my  father's  family  and  had  served  with 
him  in  the  west  in  a  few  campaigns.  As  you 
know,  Natty  was  left  some  land  by  the  Dela- 
wares  who  had  admitted  him  as  an  honorary 
member  of  their  tribe." 

"And  you  have  Indian  blood?"  asked  the 
Judge. 

"Major  Effingham  was  adopted  as  the  son 
of  Mohican,  who  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  tribe.  When  my  father 
visited  them  as  a  boy  he  was  called  Young 
Eagle.  They  have  extended  the  title  to  me. 
I  followed  to  this  lake  and  found  Natty  main- 
taining my  grandfather,  his  old  master,  in 
secret  and  by  the  rifle  and  fishing-rod.  I  spent 
my  last  money  in  purchasing  a  rifle.  I  learned 
to  be  a  hunter,  clad  in  coarse  garb,  beside 
Leatherstocking.  You  know  the  rest,  Judge 
Temple."  He  spoke  with  dignity  and  some 
reproach  until  he  saw  Elizabeth  Temple,  who 
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had  joined  the  group;  then  his  manner  relaxed 
and  became  more  gentle. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Elizabeth  Temple  be- 
came Mrs.  Effingham.  One  of  the  first  hopes 
of  Oliver  and  his  bride  was  that  Leatherstock- 
ing  would  live  near  them,  in  a  home  which  they 
would  provide.  "Throw  away  your  pack, 
now,"  said  Oliver,  "and  confine  your  hunts  to 
the  mountains  near  us,  for  you  have  no  more 
need  of  hardships." 

"Hardship!  'Tis  a  pleasure,  children,  and 
the  greatest  that  is  left  to  me  this  side  of  the 
grave.  I  knowed  the  parting  would  come, 
children.  I  knowed  it !  But  they  tell  me  that, 
on  the  Big  Lakes,  there's  the  best  of  hunting 
and  a  great  range,  without  white  men  on  it, 
unless  it  may  be  one  like  me.  I'm  weary  of 
living  in  clearings,  where  the  hammer  is  sound- 
ing in  my  ears  from  sunrise  to  sundown.  And 
though  I'm  much  bound  to  you,  children,  I 
crave  to  go  into  the  woods  ag'in." 

"Can't  we  give  you  something  for  your  com- 
fort, Leatherstocking?"  asked  Oliver. 

"You  mean  all  for  the  best,  lad,  and  I  know 
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it,  and  so  does  Madam  Elizabeth;  but  your 
ways  isn't  my  ways.  Don't  fear  for  the  Leath- 
erstocking,  children.  God  will  see  that  his  days 
be  provided  for  and  his  ind  happy.  The  mean- 
est of  God's  creaturs  be  made  for  some  use,  and 
I'm  formed  for  the  wilderness;  if  ye  love  me, 
let  me  go  where  my  soul  craves  to  be  ag'in." 

Not  another  word  of  protest  or  entreaty  was 
spoken,  as  Leatherstocking  bade  them  fare- 
well. In  a  tone  of  benediction  he  said;  "I 
pray  that  the  Lord  will  keep  you  in  mind — the 
Lord  that  lives  in  clearings  as  well  as  in  the 
wilderness — and  bless  you  and  all  that  belongs 
to  you  till  that  great  day  when  the  whites  shall 
meet  the  Red-skins  in  judgment,  and  justice 
shall  be  the  law  and  not  power." 

Then  he  called  his  dogs,  "Here,  pups,  away! 
You'll  be  footsore  afore  ye  see  the  ind  of  the 
journey."  Leatherstocking  shouldered  his 
rifle  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Then  he  looked  back  at  the  two  young  people 
who  waved  a  farewell ;  he  drew  his  hand  hastily 
across  his  eyes;  then  raised  it  on  high  for  an 
adieu  and,  uttering  a  forced  cry  to  his  dogs,  he 
entered  the  forest  and  passed  from  sight. 


XIV 

THE  TRAPPER  AND  THE  BUFFALOES* 

TEN  more  years  pass  and  Leatherstock- 
ing,  now  more  than  eighty  years  old,  is 
a  trapper  in  the  western  frontiers.  He  has 
many  lonely  hours  when  he  recalls  his  days  of 
youthful  tramping  with  Chingachgook,  or 
Indian  John,  as  he  was  called  after  he  became 
Christian.  Hector,  the  dog,  still  remains  a 
companion  to  his  master.  As  trapper, 
Leatherstocking  manages  to  keep  his  body  fed 
and  warm  by  bounties.  Often  he  gives  special 
aid  or  counsel  to  bands  of  emigrants  who  come 
seeking  the  Eldorado  of  the  West.  He  knows 
the  glens  and  streams,  the  morasses  and  wastes, 
the  habits  of  the  wild  animals  and  the  best 
places  for  food  and  shelter.  He  is  ever  ready 
as  protector  of  women  and  children. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1803  a  band  of 

*  From  The  Prairie. 
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emigrants  to  the  west  was  passing  along  over 
the  Grand  Prairie,  with  their  covered 
wagons  and  household  utensils,  their  plows  and 
implements  for  agriculture,  and  their  few 
straggling  sheep  and  cattle  herded  in  the  rear. 
The  leader  varied  the  dress  of  the  husbandman 
with  a  wild  display  of  ornaments ;  a  tarnished 
silk  sash  of  gaudy  colors  around  his  waist  took 
the  place  of  a  deerskin  belt;  the  buttons  of 
his  blanket-coat  were  of  the  glittering  coinage 
of  Mexico.  His  horn-haft  was  decorated  with 
plates  of  silver  and  three  useless  watches 
dangled  from  his  body.  Several  youths  bore 
such  a  resemblance  to  this  leader  that  they 
were  easily  recognized  as  his  sons. 

As  they  travelled  on  at  sunset,  looking  for 
some  good  place  to  pass  the  night,  for  they 
had  been  on  the  road  many  hours,  they  saw 
before  them  a  tall,  thin  figure,  an  old  man 
emaciated  and  wrinkled  yet  with  sinews  and 
muscles  that  seemed  to  defy  time.  His  dress 
was  of  skins  with  hair  outside;  the  rifle  upon 
which  he  leaned  showed  signs  of  much  service. 
As  the  emgirants  approached  him,  a  low 
growl   was   heard   in   the   grass    at   his    feet 
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and  a  gaunt,  toothless  hound  arose  lazily  and 
looked  with  suspicion  at  the  emigrants. 

"Down,  Hector,  down!"  said  his  master. 
"What  have  ye  to  do,  pup,  with  men  who 
journey  on  their  lawful  callings?" 

"Stranger,  if  you  are  much  acquainted  with 
this  country,"  said  the  leader  of  the  band,  "can 
you  tell  us  where  we  may  find  shelter  for  the 
night?" 

"Is  the  land  filled  on  the  other  side  of  the 
big  river?"  asked  the  old  man  solemnly,  "or 
why  do  I  see  a  sight  I  have  never  thought  to 
see  ag'in?" 

"Why,  there  is  country  left,  it  is  true,  for 
such  as  have  money,  but  to  my  taste  it  is 
getting  crowdy,"  rejoined  the  emigrant. 
"What  can  a  man  call  the  distance  from  this 
place  to  the  highest  point  on  the  main  river?" 

"A  hunted  deer  could  not  cool  his  sides  in 
the  Mississippi  without  traveling  a  weary  five 
hundred  miles,"  was  the  answer  of  Leather- 
stocking.    "What  do  you  wish  to  know?" 

"Where  I  may  camp  for  the  night.  I'm  no 
great  difficulty-maker  as  to  bed  and  board ;  but 
all  old  journeyers,  like  myself,  know  the  virtue 
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of  sweet  water  and  a  good  browse  for  the 
cattle." 

"Come,  then,  with  me  and  you  shall  have 
both,"  was  the  cordial  reply  of  Leatherstock- 
ing.  "Seventy  and  five  years  have  I  been 
upon  the  road.  There  are  not  half  seventy- 
five  leagues  in  the  whole  distance,  after  you 
leave  the  Hudson,  on  which  I  have  not  tasted 
venison  of  my  own  killing.  But  this  is  vain 
boasting!  Of  what  use  are  former  deeds,  of 
the  names  of  Deerslayer,  Hawkeye  and  Path- 
finder, when  one's  time  draws  near  the  ind?" 

When  the  band  had  prepared  the  evening 
meal  at  the  camping-place,  to  which  Leather- 
stocking  had  led  them,  they  invited  him  to 
share  their  food  and  to  take  a  seat  near  the 
smoking  kettle.  "I  thank  you,  friends,"  he 
said.  "You  have  my  hearty  thanks;  but  I 
have  eaten  for  the  day  and  I  am  not  one  of 
them  who  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth. 
Well,  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  take  a  place,  for  it 
is  long  sin'  I  have  seen  people  of  my  own  color 
eating  their  daily  bread.  Yes,"  he  added  as 
he  watched  them  eat  with  good  appetites, 
"for  more  than  fifty  years  did  I  carry  my 
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rifle  in  the  wilderness  as  a  hunter,  my  good 
and  sure  Killdeer,  without  so  much  as  setting 
a  snare  for  even  a  bird  that  flies  the  heaven — 
much  less  for  a  beast  that  has  nothing  but  legs 
for  its  gifts;  but  now  I  am  nothing  but  a 
trapper." 

For  many  days  Leatherstocking  travelled 
with  his  new  acquaintances  over  the  prairie, 
warning  them  often  against  the  wiles  and 
dangers  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  were 
thieves,  and  commending  the  Pawnees,  who 
were  friendly  to  the  whites.  He  told  them 
also,  of  the  occasional  herds  of  buffaloes,  or 
bison,  that  might  overrun  the  prairie  and  how 
they  should  be  treated.  One  day  the  hounds 
that  had  shown  great  uneasiness  for  a  few 
hours,  sat  upright  and  raised  low,  whining  and 
warning  howls.  "There  are  both  scents  and 
sounds  in  the  air,"  declared  Leatherstocking, 
"though  my  miserable  senses  are  not  good 
enough  to  hear  the  one  nor  catch  the  taint  of 
the  other.  But  yonder  is  a  sign  that  a  hunter 
never  fails  to  know."  He  pointed  to  a  flight 
of  vultures  that  were  sailing  over  the  plain 
at  no  great  distance.     "There  come  the  buf- 
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faloes  themselves,' '  he  called,  "and  a  noble 
herd  it  is.  I  warrant  me  the  Pawnees  have  a 
troop  of  their  people  in  some  of  the  hollows 
hard  by;  you  will  see  a  glorious  chase." 

A  few  enormous  bison  bulls  were  seen  first, 
scouring  along  the  most  distant  roll  of  the 
prairies;  then  succeeded  long  files  of  single 
beasts;  these,  in  turn,  were  followed  by  dark 
masses  of  bodies,  until  the  dull  grass  of  the 
plain  was  entirely  lost  in  the  deeper  color  of 
the  bison's  shaggy  coats.  Clouds  of  dust  rose 
up  like  little  columns  from  the  center  of  the 
mass  when  some  animal,  more  furious  than 
the  rest,  ploughed  the  plain  with  his  horns. 
From  time  to  time  a  deep,  hollow  bellowing 
was  heard  along  the  wind,  as  if  a  thousand 
throats  uttered  their  complaints  in  one  dis- 
cordant murmuring. 

"There  go  ten  thousand  oxen  in  one  drove, 
without  keeper  or  master,  except  Him  who 
made  them  and  gave  them  these  open  fields  for 
their  pastures,"  said  Leatherstocking  as  he 
watched  them.  "But  the  herd  is  heading  a  little 
this-away  and  we  must  make  ready  for  their 
visit.      If   we   hide   ourselves    altogether   the 
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horned  brutes  will  break  through  the  place  and 
trample  us  beneath  their  feet  like  so  many 
creeping  worms;  so  we  will  just  put  the  weak 
emigrants  apart  and  take  post,  as  becomes  us 
men  and  hunters,  in  the  van." 

Because  of  the  vacillating  movements  of 
some  fifty  or  more  bulls  that  led  the  advance, 
it  was  uncertain  for  several  moments  what 
course  they  intended  to  pursue ;  but  a  tremen- 
dous and  painful  roar  which  came  from  behind 
the  cloud  of  dust,  that  rose  from  the  center  of 
the  herd,  was  answered  by  the  screams  of  the 
carrion  birds  that  were  greedily  sailing  above 
the  flying  drove.  These  sounds  appeared  to 
give  a  new  impetus  to  the  flight.  As  if  glad 
to  seek  the  signs  of  the  forest,  the  whole  of 
the  frightened  herd  rushed  in  a  straight  line 
towards  the  little  cover  of  bushes  where  the 
travelers  were  waiting  in  terror. 

The  flanks  of  the  dark,  moving  mass  were 
advanced  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  concave 
line  of  the  front.  Every  fierce  eye  that  was 
glaring  from  the  wilderness  of  shaggy  hair, 
in  which  the  heads  of  the  males  were  enveloped, 
was  riveted  in  mad  anxiety  on  the  thicket.    It 
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seemed  as  if  each  beast  tried  to  outstrip  his 
neighbor  in  gaining  this  desired  cover.  As 
thousands  in  the  rear  pressed  on  those  in  front, 
there  was  grave  danger  that  the  leaders  of 
the  herd  might  be  precipitated  upon  the  emi- 
grants, concealed  in  the  thicket.  In  such  a  case, 
the  destruction  of  all  was  inevitable. 

Paul  Hover,  a  bee-hunter  who  was  in  the 
party,  shouted  to  Leatherstocking,  "Come 
forth,  old  trapper;  come  with  your  prairie  in- 
ventions or  we  shall  all  be  smothered  under  a 
mountain  of  buffalo  humps."  All  this  time 
the  trapper  stood  watching  the  movements  of 
the  buffalo  herd  with  a  steady  eye.  Now  it 
was  time  to  strike  the  blow.  Levelling  his 
rifle  at  the  nearest  bull,  with  an  agility  and  ac- 
curacy that  would  have  done  credit  to  his 
youth,  he  fired.  The  animal  received  the  bullet 
on  the  matted  hair  between  his  horns  and  fell 
to  his  knees ;  but,  shaking  his  head,  he  rose  with 
increased  madness  in  his  looks. 

There  was  no  more  time  to  hesitate.  Throw- 
ing down  his  rifle,  the  old  trapper  stretched 
forth  his  arms  and  advanced  from  the  cover 
with  naked  hands,  moving  directly  towards  the 
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rushing  column  of  beasts.  The  leading  bulls 
recoiled  and,  for  an  instant,  there  was  a  sudden 
stop  to  their  speed.  A  dense  mass  of  bodies 
rolled  up  towards  the  front  until  hundreds 
were  seen  floundering  and  tumbling  over  each 
other  on  the  plain.  Then  came  another  of 
those  hollow  bellowings  from  the  rear  and  the 
herd  set  in  motion.  The  head  of  the  column 
divided,  however;  the  form  of  Leatherstock- 
ing,  standing  immovable,  with  arms  out- 
stretched, seemed  to  divide  it  into  two  streams. 
Paul  and  one  of  the  men  followed  this  ex- 
ample, with  fear  but  with  desperate  courage, 
and  the  ruse  was  successful  for  a  few  seconds. 
The  thicket,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  was 
hiding,  seemed  to  be  protected. 

Now  the  body  of  the  herd  pressed  more  and 
more  upon  the  open  line  of  its  defenders;  the 
dust  thickened  so  as  to  obscure  them ;  there  was 
more  danger  every  minute  that  the  beasts 
would  break  through.  It  became  necessary 
for  Leatherstocking  and  Paul  to  become  still 
more  alert  and  steadfast.  Suddenly,  a  furious 
bull  broke  the  line,  brushing  the  sleeve  of  one 
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of  the  men  and  swept  into  the  thicket  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wind. 

"Close  and  dive  for  the  ground,  or  a  thou- 
sand of  the  devils  will  be  at  his  heels,"  shouted 
Leatherstocking. 

All  their  efforts,  however,  might  have  been 
fruitless  had  not  a  donkey,  whose  domain  in  the 
thicket  had  been  rudely  invaded  by  the  buf- 
faloes, lifted  his  voice  in  a  loud  bray  in  the 
midst  of  the  uproar.  The  most  furious  of  the 
buffaloes  trembled  at  the  strange  cry;  then 
each  individual  beast  was  seen  hurrying  out 
from  that  thicket  where,  a  few  seconds  before, 
he  was  eager  to  enter.  As  the  stream  divided, 
the  place  became  clear — the  two  dark  columns 
moving  obliquely  from  the  thicket  to  unite 
again,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  on  its 
opposite  side.  When  Leatherstocking  realized 
the  effect  of  the  donkey's  cry  he  laughed  one 
of  his  silent  laughs,  reloaded  his  rifle,  and 
said;  "There  they  go  like  dogs  with  so  many 
half-filled  shot-pouches  dangling  at  their  tails. 
There  is  no  fear  now  of  their  breaking  order; 
for  what  the  brutes  in  the  rear  didn't  hear  with 
their  own  ears  they'll  conceit  they  did,"  he 
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chuckled.  "Besides,  if  they  change  their  minds 
it  may  not  be  a  hard  matter  to  get  the  jackass 
to  sing  the  rest  of  his  tune." 

"The  ass  has  spoken  but  Balaam  is  silent," 
laughed  Paul,  the  bee-hunter.  "Dr.  Battius, 
whose  ass  has  thus  saved  our  lives  is  as  com- 
pletely dumbfounded  as  if  a  swarm  of  young 
bees  had  settled  on  the  end  of  his  tongue  and 
he  is  not  willing  to  speak  for  fear  of  their 
answer." 

"How  now,  friend  Battius,"  asked  Leather- 
stocking,  "are  you  to  make  your  livelihood  by 
booking  the  names  and  nature  of  the  beasts  of 
the  fields  and  the  birds  of  the  air  and  yet  be 
frightened  at  a  herd  of  scampering  buffaloes? 
Ah,  there  comes  the  tail  of  the  herd  and  yonder 
goes  a  pack  of  wolves  ready  and  hungry  to 
pick  up  the  sick  and  such  as  get  a  little  dis- 
jointed neck  in  the  tumble.  Ha!  there  are 
mounted  men  on  the  trail  or  I'm  a  sinner. 
Here,  lad" — he  turned  to  Paul — "you  may  see 
'em  here-away,  just  where  the  dust  is  scatter- 
ing afore  the  wind.  They  are  hovering  around 
a  wounded  buffalo,  making  an  ind  of  the  surly 
devil  with  their  arrows." 
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Some  fifteen  or  twenty  horsemen  were  to  be 
seen  riding  about  a  noble  buffalo  bull  which 
stood  at  bay,  too  grievously  hurt  to  flee  from 
them  and  yet  disdainful  to  fall,  notwithstand- 
ing his  hardy  body  had  been  the  target  for  a 
hundred  arrows.  A  thrust  from  the  lance  of 
a  powerful  Indian  completed  the  battle  and 
the  brute  gave  up  his  hold  on  life,  with  a  roar 
that  bellowed  over  the  place  where  the  trapper 
and  his  group  stood. 

"How  well  the  Pawnees  know  the  philoso- 
phy of  a  buffalo  hunt,"  said  Leatherstocking. 
"Ha!  How  is  this?"  he  asked  with  a  change 
in  his  tone.  "Yonder  Red-skins  are  no  Paw- 
nees. The  feathers  in  their  heads  are  from  the 
wings  and  tail  of  owls.  Ah !  As  I  am  a  miser- 
able, half -sighted  trapper,  it  is  a  band  of  the 
accursed  Sioux.  To  cover,  lad,  to  cover!  A 
single  cast  of  an  eye  this  a-way  would  strip  us 
of  every  rag  of  clothes,  as  surely  as  the  light- 
ning scorches  the  bush,  and  it  might  be  that 
our  lives  would  be  far  from  safe." 

As  soon  as  all  the  party  was  within  the 
thicket,  Leatherstocking  spoke  further  about 
this  new  danger  from  the  Sioux;  "This  is  a 
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region,  as  you  must  all  know,  where  a  strong 
arm  is  better  than  the  right.,  and  where  a  white 
law  is  as  little  known  as  needed.  Therefore 
does  everything  depend  upon  judgment  and 
power.  Movement  is  a  little  difficult  in  a  dis- 
trict where  covers  are  far  from  plenty,  but  we 
are  well-armed  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  stout- 
hearted men.  Friend  Battius,"  continued 
the  trapper,  "it  will  be  necessary  to  slaughter 
this  ass.  It  would  be  just  as  safe  to  blow  a 
trumpet  as  to  let  the  animal  raise  its  voice 
ag'in,  inasmuch  as  it  would  prove  a  manifest 
challenge  to  the  Sioux." 

''Slay  Asinus  T  asked  Dr.  Battius  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice.  "Such  a  deed  would  be 
unnecessary  cruelty.  I  will  answer  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  Asinus  who  seldom  speaks  without 
reason.*' 

''They  say  a  man  can  be  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps  and  why  not  a  brute?" 
laughed  Leatherstocking.  "I  once  made  a 
forced  march  with  a  companion  who  never 
opened  his  mouth  except  to  sing  psalms;  we 
went  through  great  dangers.  At  first  the 
fellow  gave  me  much  consarn.     But  then  he 
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had  a  human  throat  and  well  did  he  know  how 
to  use  it  on  occasion  for  our  safety.  Ah's  me ! 
If  I  was  now  as  I  was  then,  it  wouldn't  be  a 
thieving  band  of  Sioux  that  would  drive  me 
easily  from  such  a  lodgment  as  this.  But  what 
signifies  boasting  when  sight  and  strength  are 
both  failing?  The  warrior  that  the  Delawares 
once  saw  fit  to  call  the  Hawk,  for  the  sharpness 
of  his  eye,  would  now  be  better  termed  the 
Mole!  In  my  judgment,  however,  it  would  be 
better  to  slay  the  ass."  Paul  seconded  this 
decision. 

"Friends,"  begged  the  naturalist,  "slay  not 
Asinus!  He  is  a  specimen  of  his  kind  of 
whom  much  good  and  little  evil  may  be  said. 
We  have  journeyed  much  together  and  his 
death  would  grieve  me.  How  would  it  trouble 
you,  sir,  to  separate  in  such  an  untimely  manner 
from  your  hound,  faithful  old  Hector,  com- 
panion of  your  life  as  hunter  and  trapper?" 

"The  animal  shall  not  die!"  said  Leather- 
stocking  in  response  to  this  appeal;  "but  his 
voice  must  be  smothered.  Bind  his  jaws  with 
the  halter  and  then  I  think  we  may  trust  the 
rest  to  Providence." 
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Leatherstocking  went  to  the  margin  of  the 
thicket  to  reconnoiter.  The  uproar  of  the  buf- 
faloes was  heard  a  mile  away,  rolling  over  the 
prairie.  The  Sioux  seemed  to  be  content 
with  their  one  conquest.  A  dozen  Indians 
were  still  around  the  carcass  of  the  buffalo; 
buzzards  were  balancing  themselves  with 
greedy  eyes;  the  rest  of  the  Indians  were 
riding  about  in  quest  of  such  further  booty  as 
might  come  their  way  in  the  trail  of  so  vast  a 
drove  of  buffaloes. 


XV 

FIRE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE* 

"\  X  THEN  we  get  lower  into  the  hunting- 
▼  ▼  grounds  of  the  Pawnees,''  said 
Leatherstocking,  as  he  passed  a  piece  of  veni- 
son to  one  of  the  emigrants,  "we  shall  find  the 
buffaloes  fatter  and  sweeter,  the  deer  more 
abundant  and  the  gifts  of  the  Lord  abounding 
to  satisfy  our  wants.  Perhaps  we  may  even 
strike  a  beaver  and  get  a  morsel  from  his  tail 
as  a  rare  mouthful." 

"What  course  do  you  mean  to  pursue  when 
once  you  have  thrown  these  Indian  blood- 
hounds of  the  Sioux  from  the  chase?"  asked 
Paul,  the  bee-hunter. 

"See!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls  of  the 
party  before  Leatherstocking  could  reply. 
"See  that  sky!    There  is  a  streak  of  red  and 

*  From  The  Prairie. 
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here  is  a  still  brighter  crimson.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  sunrise." 

"Sunrise!"  said  the  trapper  rising  slowly 
and  looking  about  with  his  hand  shading  his 
eyes,  "I  like  not  such  a  sunrise.  Ah's  me! 
The  imps  have  circumvented  us  with  a  ven- 
geance, after  all.    The  prairie  is  on  fire !" 

"God  in  Heaven  protect  us!"  exclaimed 
Paul,  with  sudden  seriousness.  "We  can't 
stay  here;  we  must  hurry  away;  there  isn't  a 
moment  to  lose." 

"Where  shall  we  hurry?"  asked  the  trapper 
with  quiet  dignity.  "In  this  wilderness  of 
grass  and  weeds  we  are  like  a  vessel  in  the 
broad  lakes  without  a  compass.  A  single  step 
in  the  wrong  direction  may  prove  the  de- 
struction of  us  all.  It  is  seldom  that  danger 
is  so  pressing  that  there  is  not  time  to  let  reason 
do  its  work.  So  follow  me  a  little  to  the  left, 
where  there  is  a  rise  in  the  ground,  and  we 
will  make  our  reconnoitering." 

Although  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn, 
the  colors  seemed  to  deepen  as  if  the  fierce 
element  were  bent  on  an  impious  rivalry  with 
the  light  of  the  sun.     Bright  flashes  of  flame 
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shot  up  here  and  there,  along  the  margin  of 
the  waste.  The  anxiety  on  the  face  of  the 
trapper  increased  as  he  saw  these  evidences 
of  a  real  conflagration  which  seemed  to  spread 
in  a  broad  belt  around  their  place  of  refuge. 
Shaking  his  head,  he  led  towards  the  point 
where  the  fire  seemed  to  be  approaching  most 
rapidly  and  he  said: 

"Xow  have  we  been  cheating  ourselves  that 
we  had  thrown  these  Indians  from  our  trail. 
Here  is  proof  enough  that  they  not  only  know 
where  we  lie  but  that  they  intend  to  smoke  us 
out,  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey.  See!  They 
have  lighted  the  fire  around  the  whole  bottom 
at  the  same  minute  and  we  are  as  completely 
hemmed  in  by  the  devils  as  is  an  island  by  its 
waters.  Look  for  yourselves,  my  men!  If 
you  can  find  a  single  opening,  I  will  engage  to 
follow." 

The  examination  of  the  skies  and  the  spread- 
ing fire  showed  them  how  desperate  was  their 
condition.  Huge  columns  of  smoke  were 
rolling  up  from  the  plain  and  thickening  in 
gloomy  masses  around  the  horizon. 

"I  am  for  a  swarming- time  and  a  flight 
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before  the  hive  is  too  hot  to  hold  us,"  said  Paul, 
the  bee-hunter.  "Come,  old  trapper,  you  must 
acknowledge  this  is  but  a  slow  way  to  get  out 
of  danger,  just  to  be  reconciled  to  it.  If  we 
stay  here  much  longer,  it  will  be  in  the  fashion 
that  the  bees  lie  around  the  straw,  after  the 
hive  has  been  smoked  for  their  honey.  Don't 
you  hear  the  roar  already?  I  know  that, 
when  the  flames  once  get  into  the  prairie,  no 
ordinary  speed  can  outrun  them." 

"Think  you,"  said  Leatherstocking,  point- 
ing to  the  mazes  of  dry  and  matted  grass  about 
them  and  speaking  with  some  scorn,  "think 
you  that  mortal  feet  can  outstrip  the  speed  of 
fire  on  such  a  path  as  this?  But!  If  only  I 
knew  on  which  side  these  miscreant  Indians 
lie  in  waiting  for  us !"  With  a  sudden  start  and 
awakening,  he  added;  "It  is  time  to  be  doing! 
I  care  but  little  for  the  flames.  If  I  only  knew 
how  to  circumvent  the  cunning  of  the  Sioux 
as  well  as  I  know  how  to  cheat  the  fire  of  its 
prey,  although  it  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  us,  there  would  be  nothing  needed  but 
thanks  to  the  Lord  for  his  deliverance.  Come, 
lads,  come!    'Tis  time  to  be  doing  and  to  cease 
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talking;  for  yonder  curling  flame  is  truly 
coming  on  like  a  trotting  moose.  Out  hands 
upon  this  short  and  withered  grass  where  we 
stand  and  lay  bare  the  'arth." 

"Do  you  think  you  will  deprive  the  fire  of 
its  victims  in  this  childish  manner?"  asked 
Captain  Middleton,  one  of  the  younger 
emigrants. 

With  a  faint  and  solemn  smile,  the  old 
trapper  answered,  "Your  grandfather,  a  noble 
soldier,  would  have  said  that,  when  the  enemy 
was  nigh,  a  soldier  could  do  no  better  than  to 
obey." 

Captain  Middleton  realized  that  the  reproof 
was  deserved  and  instantly  he  began  to  tear 
the  decayed  herbage  from  the  ground,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  Leather  stocking  and 
Paul.  All  joined  in  the  work,  even  the 
women;  Leatherstocking  directed  Paul  and 
Captain  Middleton  to  cover  the  light  and  in- 
flammable dresses  of  the  women  with  blankets 
from  the  covered  wagons. 

Leatherstocking  now  approached  the  op- 
posite margin  of  the  grass  which  still  sur- 
rounded them  in  a  tall  and  dangerous  circle. 
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He  selected  a  handful  of  the  dirtiest  of  the 
herbage  and  placed  it  over  the  pan  of  his  rifle. 
The  light  combustible  kindled  in  the  flash. 
Then  he  placed  a  little  flame  in  a  bed  of  the 
standing  grass  and  awaited  the  result,  stand- 
ing at  a  spot  in  the  circle  of  the  ring.  The 
element  of  fire  soon  seized  upon  its  new  fuel 
and,  in  a  moment,  forked  flames  were  gliding 
among  the  tufts  of  grass. 

"Now,"  said  the  trapper,  "you  shall  see  fire 
light  fire.  Ah's  me!  Many's  the  time  I  have 
burnt  a  sooty  path  from  wanton  laziness  to 
pick  my  way  across  a  tangled  bottom.  Do  you 
call  this  a  fire?  If  you  had  seen  what  I  have 
witnessed  in  the  Eastern  hills,  when  mighty 
mountains  were  like  the  furnace  of  a  smith, 
you  would  have  known  what  it  was  to  fear  the 
flames  and  to  be  thankful  that  you  were 
spared." 

"But  aren't  you  bringing  the  enemy  nearer 
to  us  rather  than  avoiding  the  danger  by  this 
means?"  asked  Captain  Middleton. 

"We  shall  live  to  see — we  shall  live  to  see," 
was  the  answer,  as  Leatherstocking  watched 
the  fire  gain  strength  and  heat.     It  began  to 
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spread  on  three  sides,  dying  of  itself  on  the 
fourth  for  want  of  food.  As  the  flame  in- 
creased and  the  sullen  roaring  announced  its 
power,  it  cleared  everything  before  it,  leaving 
the  black  and  smoking  soil  more  naked  than  if 
the  scythe  had  swept  the  place.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  flames  began  to  recede  in  every 
direction,  leaving  the  fugitives  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  smoke  but  perfectly  safe  from  the 
torrent  of  fire  that  was  still  rolling  furiously 
onward.  All  the  party  felt  deep  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  Leatherstocking  and  grati- 
tude to  him  for  their  lives. 

"Old  trapper,"  said  Paul,  "I  have  lined 
many  a  loaded  bee  into  his  hole  and  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  woods,  but  this 
is  robbing  a  hornet  of  his  sting  without  touch- 
ing the  insect." 

"It  will  do — it  will  do,"  agreed  Leather- 
stocking.  "Now  get  the  horses  in  readiness. 
Let  the  flames  do  their  work  for  another  half- 
hour  and  then  we  will  mount.  It  is  easy  to 
outwit  a  furnace,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  raging 
element ;  and  it  is  not  always  difficult  to  throw 
a  grizzly  bear  from  his  scent,  for  the  creature 
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is  both  enlivened  and  blinded  by  his  instinct; 
but  to  shut  the  eyes  of  a  waking  Sioux  Indian 
is  a  matter  of  greater  judgment,  inasmuch  as 
his  deviltry  is  backed  by  reason." 

When  the  horses  came  to  receive  their 
burdens,  all  atremble  from  the  fright  of  the 
fire,  Leatherstocking  invited  Dr.  Battius,  the 
naturalist,  to  take  his  horse.  He  assured  him 
he  was  "little  used  to  journeying  with  the  legs 
of  others"  and  that,  if  a  sudden  ambushment 
should  develop,  the  horse  could  make  far  better 
time  with  one  person  on  its  back  than  with 
two.  With  a  courage  that  was  genuine,  he 
said ;  "As  for  me,  what  matters  it  whether  my 
time  is  a  day  shorter  or  a  day  longer?  Let  the 
Sioux  take  my  scalp,  if  it  be  God's  pleasure; 
they  will  find  it  covered  with  gray  hairs;  and 
it  is  beyond  the  craft  of  man  to  cheat  me  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  by  which  they 
were  whitened." 

The  party  proceeded  in  silence  slowly,  as 
the  trapper  told  them  of  possible  dangers  and 
gave  them  counsel.  They  entered  clouds  of 
smoke  which  rolled  like  masses  of  fog  over  the 
plain,  more  particularly  over  the  spots  where 
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the  fire  had  encountered  pools  of  stagnant 
water. 

"Now,  look  off  yonder  to  the  east,"  said 
Leatherstocking.  "Little  fear  of  cold  feet  in 
a  journeying  on  this  smoke-plain;  but  look  ye 
to  the  east !  If  you  see  a  sheet  of  shining  white, 
glistening  like  a  plate  of  silver  through  the 
openings  of  the  smoke,  that  is  water !  A  noble 
stream  is  running  there  a-way  and  I  thought 
I  got  a  glimpse  of  it  a  while  sin';  but  other 
thoughts  came  and  I  lost  it.  Now,  watch  all 
of  you,  with  open  eyes,  for  that  strip  of  water 
that  glitters.  We  shall  not  be  safe  until  it  is 
flowing  atween  our  trail  and  these  short- 
sighted Indians." 

As  they  travelled,  ever  alert  for  a  sight  of 
the  water  or  signs  of  Indians  in  ambushment, 
Leatherstocking  seemed  to  show  uneasiness  in 
the  mazes  of  the  smoke  which  rolled  like  fog 
over  them.  He  stopped  and  looked  about  him. 
Then  he  dropped  his  rifle  to  the  ground  and, 
looking  intently  at  some  object  at  his  feet,  he 
said:  "Look  ye  here!  Here  ye  may  see  the 
power  of  a  prairie  conflagration.  The  'arth 
is  moist  here  a-way  and  the  grass  has  been 
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taller  than  usual.  This  miserable  animal  has 
been  caught  in  his  very  bed.  You  see  the  bones 
and  the  crackling,  scorched  hide.  A  thousand 
winters  could  not  wither  an  animal  so 
thoroughly  as  the  element  of  fire  has  done  in 
a  minute.  But  see  those  marks  in  the  damp 
soil!  They  are  his  hoofs;  besides  them  is  a 
moccasin  print,  as  I'm  a  sinner.  The  owner  of 
the  beast  must  have  tried  hard  to  move  him 
from  the  fire  but  it  is  the  natur'  of  the  prairie 
horse  to  be  faint-hearted  and  obstinate  in  a 
fire." 

"Harkee,  trapper!"  called  Paul,  pointing  a 
little  distance  away.  "Just  call  these  two 
horses.     Yonder  lies  another." 

"The  boy  is  right.  Can  the  Indians  have 
been  caught  in  their  own  snare?  Some  of  them 
have  been  skirting  the  grass  after  us,  while 
their  friends  have  fired  the  prairie.  They  have 
lost  their  beasts  and  happy  have  they  been  if 
their  own  souls  are  not  now  skirting  the  path 
which  may  lead  to  an  Indian  heaven.  Shame 
on  you,  Hector!  Why  are  you  showing  your 
teeth  and  growling  at  the  carcass  of  a  roasted 
horse,  the  same  as  if  you  were  telling  your 
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master  that  you  had  found  the  trail  of  a  grizzly 
bear?" 

"I  tell  you,  old  trapper,  this  is  no  horse!" 
said  Paul;  "it  has  neither  head  nor  hoofs  nor 
hide." 

"Anan?"  inquired  Leatherstocking  with 
amazement.  "Bless  us,  the  boy  is  right!  That 
I  should  mistake  the  hide  of  a  buffalo,  scorched 
and  crimpled  as  it  is,  for  the  carcass  of  a  horse ! 
This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  hide  of 
a  buffalo;  the  hair  is  beneath.  The  fire  has 
run  over  it,  as  you  see,  for  being  fresh  the 
flames  could  take  no  hold.  The  beast  has  not 
been  long  killed,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of 
the  beef  is  still  here-a-way." 

The  trapper  thrust  his  foot  beneath  the  skin 
and  the  object  moved.  Then  the  skin  was 
suddenly  cast  aside  and  an  Indian  warrior 
sprang  to  his  feet.  He  gazed,  with  glowing 
eyes  at  the  party,  taking  each  in  turn,  and 
finally  settled  into  a  steady  look  at  the  im- 
movable features  of  Leatherstocking. 

"The  Sioux  imps  are  on  the  trail,"  said  the 
trapper  in  the  Indian  tongue.  "I  am  glad  to 
meet  a  warrior  with  the  tomahawk  in  his  hand 
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who  does  not  love  them,  for  I  see  you  are  a 
Pawnee.  Will  my  brother  lead  my  children 
to  his  village?  If  the  Sioux  follow  on  our 
path,  my  young  men  shall  help  him  to  strike 
them." 

The  Pawnee  told  Leatherstocking  of  the 
scouting  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He 
had  met  the  hostile  Indians  who  had  come 
down  in  great  numbers  to  hunt  the  buffaloes. 
Fearless,  he  had  been  hanging  on  their  skirts 
alone,  until  driven  to  the  grass  for  cover ;  now 
runners  had  gone  to  the  Pawnee  village  for 
aid.  He  said,  also,  that  the  river  lay  about 
half  a  league  distant.  He  urged  the  emi- 
grants, as  Leatherstocking  had  done,  to  put 
the  river  between  their  trail  and  the  Sioux 
and  then  he  would  lead  them  to  the  village  of 
the  friendly  Loupe.  They  finally  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river  where  grew  neither  tree  nor 
shrub. 

"Is  this  river  too  deep  to  be  forded?"  asked 
Captain  Middleton. 

"When  the  mountains  above  it  feed  it  with 
their  torrents,  it  is  a  swift  and  powerful 
stream,"  was  Leatherstocking' s  answer.    "Yet 
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have  I  crossed  its  sandy  bed  without  wetting 
a  knee.  But  I  warrant  the  horses  will  swim 
like  so  many  deer." 

"I  have  swum  like  a  fish  in  my  day  and  I 
can  do  it  again,"  said  Paul,  "when  there  is 
need.  But  I  question  if  you  could  get  these 
ladies  to  sit  their  horses,  with  this  water  swirl- 
ing like  a  mill-race  before  their  eyes;  besides, 
it  cannot  be  done  dry-shod." 

"Ah,  the  lad  is  right;  we  must  to  our  in- 
ventions,"  said  Leatherstocking. 

The  Pawnee  and  the  trapper  spoke  in  low 
tones  for  a  few  moments,  then,  under  direction 
of  the  old  hunter,  the  hide  of  the  buffalo  was 
soon  drawn  into  the  shape  of  an  umbrella,  or 
an  inverted  parachute,  by  thongs  of  deerskin 
with  which  both  men  were  well  provided.  A 
few  light  sticks  served  to  keep  the  parts  from 
collapsing  or  falling  in.  Then  it  was  placed 
upon  the  water  and  the  Indian  made  the  sign 
that  it  was  ready  to  receive  its  passengers. 
After  some  hesitation,  and  the  experiments  of 
the  men  to  test  the  improvised  bark,  the  ladies 
accepted  "the  invention"  and  sat  down  quietly 
in  the  strange  canoe. 
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"Now,  let  the  Pawnee  be  the  pilot,"  said  the 
trapper.  "My  hand  is  not  so  steady  as  it  used 
to  be  but  he  has  limbs  like  toughened  hickory. 
Leave  all  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Pawnee." 

The  Indian  selected  the  best  of  the  horses 
and  rode  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  Thrusting 
an  end  of  his  lance  into  the  buffalo  hide,  he 
bore  the  light  vessel  up  against  the  stream. 
Then  he  gave  his  steed  the  rein  and  they 
pushed  boldly  into  the  current.  Middleton 
and  Paul  followed,  keeping  as  close  to  the  bark 
of  hide  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  young  war- 
rior reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety,  with 
the  skin  canoe,  without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience to  the  passengers.  It  was  evident  he 
was  used  to  such  methods  of  travel.  When 
they  reached  the  shore,  he  opened  the  skin,  to 
let  the  ladies  step  out;  then  he  threw  the  skin 
over  his  shoulder,  placed  the  sticks  under  his 
arm,  and  returned,  without  speaking,  to  help 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  the  safer  side  of  the 
river. 


XVI 

FAREWELL  TO  LEATHERSTOCKING* 

AFTER  the  emigrants  had  passed  a  few 
days  at  the  Pawnee  village,  where  they 
witnessed  occasional  skirmishes  with  the 
Sioux  before  these  marauders  were  seen 
scurrying  away  to  more  distant  covers,  the 
leaders  of  the  Pawnees  accompanied  the  white 
men  and  women  to  the  stream  where  they 
would  begin  their  western  journey.  Hard- 
Heart,  the  chief,  spoke  a  few  words  of  fare- 
well that  were  interpreted  by  Leather  stocking. 
The  Indian  told  of  the  antiquity  and  renown 
of  his  nation  on  the  war-path  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  known  always 
to  defend  their  own  rights  and  to  chastise  their 
enemies.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  coming  of 
the  white  men,  comparing  them  to  the  flights 
of  large  numbers  of  migratory  birds  in  the 

*  From  The  Prairie. 
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seasons  of  blossoms  or  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 
He  did  not  mention  the  rapacity  which  some 
of  them  had  shown  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Red-man,  although  he  did  remind  his  hearers 
that  even  the  Pawnee  Loups  had  been  obliged 
to  chase  many  unworthy  individuals  from  their 
villages.  No  doubt  the  Great  Spirit  of  the 
Pale-faces  often  looked  darkly  on  his  children, 
as  did  the  Wahcondah  sometimes  veil  his 
countenance  from  the  Red-man.  Such  as  were 
abandoned  to  the  worker  of  evil  could  never 
be  brave  or  virtuous  whatever  might  be  the 
color  of  his  skin. 

Leatherstocking,  with  Hector  and  the 
bundle  which  he  carried  carefully,  was  the  last 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  boat,  as  it  was  shoved 
out  into  the  current  and  began  to  glide  swiftly 
down  the  stream.  A  long  silence  was  broken 
by  the  trapper's  voice  which  was  low  and  sad: 

"They  are  a  valiant  and  an  honest  tribe, 
that  I  will  say  boldly  in  their  favor ;  and  second 
only  do  I  take  them  to  be  to  that  once  mighty 
but  now  scattered  people,  the  Delawares  of 
the  Hills.  Ah's  me!  If  you  had  seen  as  much 
good  and  evil  as  I  have  seen  in  these  nations 


Leatherstocking  was  seen,  leaning  on  his  rifle, 
with  Hector  crouched  at  his  feet. 

[page  283] 
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of  Red-skins,  you  would  know  of  how  much 
value  is  a  brave  and  simple-minded  warrior. 
I  know  that  some  Pale-faces  are  to  be  found 
who  think  and  say  that  an  Indian  is  but  little 
better  than  the  beasts  of  these  naked  plains. 
But  it  is  needful  to  be  honest  in  one's  self,  to 
be  a  fitting  judge  of  honesty  in  others.  No 
doubt,  no  doubt,  they  know  their  enemies ;  and 
little  do  they  care  to  show  to  such  any  great 
confidence  or  love." 

"It  is  the  way  of  man,"  said  Middleton, 
"and  it  is  probable  that  the  Indian  is  not  want- 
ing in  any  of  his  natural  qualities." 

"No,  no,  it  is  little  that  they  want,  that 
natur'  has  to  give,"  was  the  reply  of  Leather- 
stocking.  "But  as  little  does  he  know  of  the 
temper  of  the  Red-skin  who  has  seen  but  one 
Indian,  or  one  tribe,  as  he  knows  of  the  colors 
of  feathers  who  has  only  looked  upon  a  crow. 
Now,  friend  steersman,  just  give  the  boat  a 
sheer  towards  yonder  low,  sandy  p'int  and  a 
favor  will  be  granted  at  a  short  asking." 

"For  what?"  asked  Captain  Middleton  with 
some  surprise  and  annoyance.  "We  are  now 
in  the  swiftest  of  the  current  and,  by  drawing 
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to  the  shore,  we  shall  lose  the  force  of  the 
stream." 

"Your  tarry  will  not  be  long,"  the  old 
trapper  said,  as  he  applied  his  own  hand  and 
brought  the  bow  of  the  boat  towards  the  land. 

When  they  reached  the  shore,  Leatherstock- 
ing  stepped  out  of  the  boat  and  deliberately 
untied  his  little  wallet.  Then  he  returned  to 
Captain  Middleton  and  said  in  firm  tones; 
"Captain,  I  wish  to  offer  you  a  small  matter 
of  trade.  No  great  bargain,  mayhap,  but  still 
the  best  that  one  whose  hand  has  lost  the  skill 
with  the  rifle  and  has  become  a  miserable 
trapper,  can  offer  afore  we  part." 

"Part?"  exclaimed  both  Middleton  and 
Paul,  echoed  by  the  ladies.  "I  can  give  you 
a  sacred  pledge,"  said  the  Captain,  "that  if 
you  will  stay  with  us,  nothing  shall  be  lacking 
to  make  your  days  comfortable." 

"Yes,  lad,  yes;  you  would  all  do  your  in- 
deavors,"  said  Leatherstocking.  "But  what 
are  riches  without  content?  Many  a  dreary 
winter  and  scorching  summer  has  gone  by  sin' 
I  have  turned  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
to  add  an  hour  to  the  life  that  has  already 
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stretched  beyond  fourscore  and  ten.  I  keep 
myself  as  ready  to  answer  to  my  name  as  a 
soldier  at  evening  roll-call." 

Paul  added  his  entreaties  to  those  of  Middle- 
ton,  but  in  vain.  When  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  return  to  the  Pawnees,  Leatherstock- 
ing  assured  them  that,  in  spite  of  years  in  the 
wilderness  with  Indian  friends,  his  "feelings" 
as  well  as  his  skin  were  white.  Then  he  urged 
his  request: 

"It  is  a  small  matter,  a  small  and  trifling 
matter  is  it,  to  what  I  once  used  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  a  bargain ;  but  then  it  is  the  best  I  have 
and  is  not  to  be  despised.  Here  are  the  skins 
of  four  beavers,  that  I  trapped  and  here  is 
another  from  a  raccoon  that  is  no  great  matter, 
to  be  sure,  but  which  may  serve  to  make  weight 
atween  us.  I  offer  them  in  lawful  barter. 
Them  knaves,  the  Sioux,  have  stolen  the 
best  of  my  traps  and  driven  me  altogether  to 
make-shift  inventions  which  might  foretell  a 
dreary  winter  for  me,  should  my  time  stretch 
into  another  season.  I  wish  you,  therefore, 
to  take  the  skins  and  to  offer  them  to  some  of 
the  trappers  that  you  will  not  fail  to  meet 
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below  this  stream.  In  exchange,  I  wish  you 
would  get  for  me  a  few  traps  and  send  them 
into  the  village  of  the  Pawnees  in  my  name. 
Be  careful  to  have  my  mark  painted  on  'em — 
a  letter  N,  for  Natty  Bumppo,  with  a  hound's 
ear  and  the  lock  of  a  rifle.  That  has  been  my 
mark  for  these  many  years  and  no  Red-skin 
will  then  dispute  my  right." 

He  offered  them  the  raccoon  skins  for  all 
their  trouble,  as  he  had  nothing  else  to  offer 
but  his  "thanks."  Captain  Middleton  assured 
the  old  man  that  they  would  undertake  this 
charge  for  him ;  they  would  bargain  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  would  return  the  traps  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  Leatherstocking 
seemed  much  relieved  and  even  in  a  cheery 
spirit  when  this  matter  was  settled.  "Thankee, 
thankee,  Captain,"  he  said  with  delight.  "I 
wish  now  that  I  was  as  I  used  to  be  that  I 
might  send  your  lady  a  few  delicate  martins 
for  her  tippets  and  overcoats,  just  to  show 
you  that  I  know  how  to  give  courtesy  for 
courtesy.  But  do  not  expect  the  same,  for  I 
am  too  old  to  make  a  promise.  It  will  be  just 
as  the  Lord  shall  see  fit.    And  when  the  ind 
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draws  nigh,  my  good  friends  in  the  Pawnee 
villages  will  not  forget  me.  But  I  must  die 
as  I  have  lived,  a  white  man  and  a  Christian. 
Hard-Heart  will  be  my  son  and  will  see  that  I 
have  care  and  decent  burial." 

Then  the  trapper  reached  his  hand  to  those 
in  the  boat  in  farewell.  After  he  had  said  some 
kindly  words  to  each,  including  the  ladies,  he 
turned  away  and  called  Hector.  As  the  boat 
was  drifting  a  bit  from  the  bank,  he  stopped 
and  hesitated;  then  he  spoke  to  Captain  Mid- 
dleton: 

"Captain,  I  know  when  a  poor  man  speaks 
of  credit  he  deals  in  a  delicate  word,  and  when 
an  old  man  talks  of  life  he  speaks  of  that 
which  he  may  not  see.  There  is,  however, 
one  thing  I  would  say  and  that  is  not  so  much 
on  my  account  as  that  of  another.  Here  is 
Hector,  a  good  and  faithful  pup  that  has  long 
outlived  the  life  of  a  dog.  Like  his  master 
now,  he  looks  more  to  comforts  than  to  deeds 
in  running.  But  the  creatur'  has  his  feelings 
as  well  as  a  Christian.  He  has  had  much 
pleasure  of  late  in  the  company  of  your  pup 
and  I  will  acknowledge  that  it  touches  my  feel- 
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ings  to  part  the  pair  so  soon.  If  you  will  set 
a  value  on  your  hound,  I  will  indeavor  to  send 
it  to  you  in  the  spring,  more  specially  should 
those  traps  come  safe  to  hand.  Or,  if  you  dis- 
like to  part  with  the  animal  altogether,  I  will 
just  ask  for  his  loan  through  the  winter.  I 
think  I  can  see  my  Hector  will  not  last  beyond 
that  time,  for  I  have  judgment  in  these 
matters,  sin'  many  is  the  friend,  both  hound 
and  Red-skin,  that  I  have  seen  depart  in  my 
day,  though  the  Lord  has  not  seen  fit  to  order 
his  angels  to  sound  forth  my  name." 

"Take  him!  Take  him!"  called  Captain 
Middleton,  as  he  pushed  the  boat  back  to  the 
shore  and  allowed  his  dog  to  jump  ashore, 
"Take  all  you  can  from  us  that  will  give  you 
an  hour's  comfort,  Leatherstocking." 

The  old  man  whistled  for  Hector  who  had 
wandered  away  a  little  distance.  The  dog 
came  back  with  joyful  leaps  when  he  saw  the 
smaller  dog  beside  his  master.  Then  Leather- 
stocking  took  each  person  again  by  the  hand 
and  said  words  of  kindly  message.  Captain 
Middleton  was  forced  to  busy  himself  about 
the  baggage  and  Paul  whistled  as  well  as  he 
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could,  lest  tears  should  come.  Shoving  the 
boat  again  into  the  stream,  the  trapper  wished 
them  all  Godspeed.  Not  a  word  was  spoken, 
not  a  stroke  of  the  oars  fell,  until  the  travellers 
had  floated  past  a  knoll  that  hid  the  trapper 
from  their  view.  Leatherstocking  was  seen, 
standing  on  the  low  point  of  land,  leaning  on 
his  rifle,  with  Hector  crouched  at  his  feet  and 
the  younger  dog  frisking  along  the  sands  in 
the  playfulness  of  youth  and  vigor. 
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